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INTRODUCTION. 




[HE tale of the Surgeon's Daughter formed part of the second 
series of Chronicles of the Canongate, published in 1827 ; but 
has been separated from the stories of Thb Highlaih) Widow, 
&C., which it originally accompanied, and deferred to the close of this 
collection, for reasons which printers and publishers will understand, 
and which would hardly interest the general reader. 

The Author has nothing to say now in reference to this little 
Novel, but that the principal incident on which it turns was narrated 
to him one morning at breakfast by his worthy friend, Mr. Train of 
Castle Douglas, in Galloway, whose kind assistance he has so often 
had occasion to acknowledge in the course of these prefaces; and that 
the military friend who is alluded to as having furnished him with 
some information as to Eastern matters was Colonel James Ferguson 
of Huntley Burn, one of the sons of the venerable historian and 
philosopher of that name — which name he took the liberty of con- 
cealing under its Gaelic form of MaeErries, 

W.S. 
Abbotsfobd, SepLf 18S1. 



APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION. 



[Mr. Train vxu ngueiUd by Sir Waller Scott to give Mm in writing the 
tlory a» nearly a» pouible in the iha^e in which he had told it; but 
Iht foUovdng mtrrative, which he drew up aecordingly, did not reach 
Ahbotsford ii/ntU Jtdy, IBSS.] 
Ik the old Stock of Fife, tbere waa not perbitpa an individaal whoM 
ezertiona were fallowed bj coDBequences of each a remarkable 
nature aa tboaa of Davie Duff, popularly called "The Thane of 
Fife," who, from a verj humble pareut^e, roae to fill one of the 
chain of the magistracf of bis native burgh. Bj industry and 
econora; in early life, he obtained the means of erecting, «olelj on 
Uh own account, one of those ingenious mauufactoriea for which 
Fifeahire is justly celebrated. From the day on which the indue- 
ttiona artisan first took his seat at the Council Board, be attended 
so moch to the interests of the little privileged community, that civic 
bonoors were conferred on him as rapidly as the Set of the Boyalty t 
could legally admit. 

To have the right of walking to chnich on holiday, preceded by a 
phalanx of halbeidien, in habiliments fashioned as in former times, 
seems, in the eyes of many a guild brother, to be a very enviable 
pitch of worldly grandeur. Few persons were ever more proud of 
civic honours than the Thane of Fife, but be knew well how to turn 
his political influence to the best account The council, court, ajid 
other bosiness of the bargh, occupied much of his time, which caused 
him to iutmet the management of his manufactory to a near relation 

whose name was D , a young man of dissolute habits ; but the 

Thane, seeing at last that, by continuing that extravagant peisou in 

t lbs Cmutltutloti of Ibe Borough. 
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that charge, his affain would, in all probability, fall into a state of 
bankmptcy, applied to the member of Parliament for that district to 
obtain a situation for his ration in the civil department of the 
state. The knight, whom it is here nnnecessary to name, knowing 
how effectoally the Thane ruled the little burgh, applied in the 
proper quarter, and actually obtained an appointment for D 
in the civil service of the East India Company. 

A respectable surgeon, whose residence was in a neighbouring 
village, had a beautiful daughter named Emma, who had long been 

courted by D . Immediately before his departure to India, 

as a mark of mutual affection, they exchanged miniatures, taken by 
an eminent artist in Fife, and each set in a locket, for the purpose of 
having the object of affection always in view. 

The eyes of the old Thane were now turned towards Hindostan 
with much anxiety ; but his relation had not long arrived in that 
distant quarter of the globe before he had the satisfaction of receiving 
a letter, i^onveying the welcome intelligence of his having taken 
possession of his new station in a large frontier town of the 
Company's dominions, and that great emoluments were attached to 
the situation ; which was confirmed by several subsequent communi- 
cations of the most gratifying description to the old Thane, who took 
great pleasure in spreading the news of the reformed habits and 
singular good fortune of his intended heir. None of all his former 
acquaintances heard with such joy the favourable report of the 
successful adventurer in the East, as did the fair and accomplished 
daughter of the village surgeon ; but his previous character caused 
her to keep her own correspondence with him secret from her 
parents, to whom even the circumstance of her being acquainted 

with D was wholly unknown, till her father received a 

letter from him, in which he assured him of his attachment to Emma 
long before his departure from Fife ; that having been so happy as to 
gain her affections, he would have made her his wife before leaving 
his native country, had he then had the means of supporting her in 
a suitable rank through life ; and thatj having it now in his power to 
do so, he only waited the consent of her pa):ents to fulfil the vow he 
had formerly made. 

The Doctor having a large family, with a very limited income to 

support them, and understanding that D had at last become 

a person of sober and industrious habits, he gave his consent, in 
which Emma's mother fully concurred. 

Aware of the straitened circumstances of the BocXiOTi \> 
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lemitted a sum of money to complete at Edinbnigli Emma's Oriental 
educationy and fit her oat in her joomey to India; she was to 
embark at Sheemeefl^ on board one of the Company's ships, for a port 
in India, at which place, he said, he would wait her arrival, with a 
retinue suited to a person of his rank in society. 

Emma set out from her father's house just in time to secure a 
passage, as proposed by her intended husband, accompanied by her 
only brother, who, on their arrival at Sheemess, met one C , 

an old schoolfellow, captain of the ship by which Emma was to 
proceed to India. 

It was the particular desire of the Doctor that his daughter should 
be committed to the care of that gentleman, from the time of her 
leaving the shores of Britain, till the intended marriage ceremony 
was duly performed on her arrival in India; a charge that was 
frankly undertaken by the generous sea-captain. 

On the arrival of the fleet at the appointed port, D , with a 

large cavalcade of mounted Pindarees, was, as expected, in attendance, 
ready to salute Emma on landing, and to carry her direct into the 
interior of the country. C , who had made several voyages to 

the shores of Hindostan, knowing something of ELindoo manners and 
customs, was surprised to see a private individual in the Company's 
service with so many attendants; and when D declined 

having the marriage ceremony performed, according to the rites of 

the Church, till he returned to the place of his abode, C , more 

and more confirmed in his suspicion that all was not right, resolved 
not to part with Emma, till he had fulfilled, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the promise he had made before leaving England, of giving 
her duly away in marriage. Not being able by her entreaties to 

alter the resolution of D— , Emma solicited her protector 

to accompany her to the place of her intended destination, 

to whicb he most readily agreed, taking with him as many of his 
crew as he deemed sufficient to ensure the safe custody of his 
innocent prot^^, should any attempt be made to carry her away 
by force. 

Both parties journeyed onwards till they arrived at a frontier town, 
where a native Bajah was waiting the arrival of the fair maid of Fife, 
with whom he had fallen deeply in love, from seeing her miniature 
likeness in the possession of D , to whom he had paid a large 

sum of money for the original, and bad only intrusted him to convey 
her in stete to the seat of his government. 

No sooner was this villainous action of D known to 
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C , than be commuuicatwl the whole p&rticaUtB to the com- 

jnautling officer of a regiment of Scoteh EighUuden that happened 
to be qnait^ted in that part of India, b^ging at the eame time, foi 
the honour of Caledonia, and proteotion of injured iimoeeuee, that 
be would use tb« meana io bi> power, of reneting any attempt that 
might be made hy the native chief to wceat from their hands the 
Tirtnoofl female who bad beei: eo shamefiillj decoyed from bei native 
. country by the worst of mankind. Honour occapies too large a 
Bpace in the heart of the Gael to resist sneh a, call of bnmanity. 

The Bajab, finding his claim was not to be acceded to, and 
resolved to enforce the same, assembled his troops, and attacked with 
great fury the place where the affrighted Emma was for a time 
secured by bei countrymen, who foi^ht in her defence with all their 
native valour, which at length so overpowered their assailants, that 
tbey were forced to retire in every direction, leaving behind many of 
their slun, among whom was found the mangled corpse of the 
perfidious D . 

was immediately afterwards married to Smma, and my 

inforinaat assured me he saw them many years afterwards, living 
happily tc^tfaer in tbe county of Kent, on the fortune beq^ueathed 
by the « Thane of Fife." 

J. T. 

OAiiTLa DoiraLaa, Julf/, JSSt. 




Indite, toy mnM, indiU, 

Sabpoena'd b tlif lyre, 
The praiaee to reqnita 

Wluch rul«8 of court require. 

Probationary Odes. 
Thx cpnclnduig a literal; nndertaking, in vhole or in part, is, to 
tlie inexperienced at leadt, attended with an initating titillation, like 
that whieh attends on the healing of a wound — a prurient impatience, 
in jhort, to know what the world in general, and friends in particular, 
will any to out labours. Some aathors, I am told, profess an oyster- 
like indifference upon thieBjihject; for my own part, I hardly believe 
in their sincerity. Othera may acquire it from habit; but in my 
poor opinion, a neophyte like myself must be for a long time 
incapable of such tangfiroid. 

Trankly, I was ashanied to feel how cbildiahly I felt on the occa- 
Hon, No person could have said prettier things than myself upon 
the importance of atoiciam concerning the opinion of othera, when 
their applause or censure refera to literary character only ; and I had 
determined to lay my work before the public with the same uncon- 
cern with which the ostrich lays her egga in the sand, giving herself 
no farther trouble concerning the incubation, but leaving to the 
atmosphere to bring forth the young, or otherwise, as the climate 
shall aerve. But though an ostrich in theory, I became in practice 
a poor hen, who has no sooner made her deposit, but she runs cack- 
lii^ about, to call the attention of every one to the wonderful work 
which she has performed. 

As ooon as I became possessed of my first volume, neatly atitched- 
up and boarded, my sense of the necessity of communicating with 
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some one became ungovemable. Janet was inexorable, and seemed 
already to have tired of my literary confidence ; for whenever I drew 
near the subject, after evading it as long as she coald, she made, 
under some pretext or other, a bodily retreat to the kitchen or the 
cockloft, her own peculiar and inviolate domains. My publisher 
would have been a natural resource ; but he understands his business 
too well, and follows it too closely, to desire to enter into literary 
discussions, wisely considering that he who has to sell books has sel- 
dom leisure to read them. Then my acquaintance, now that I have 
lost Mrs. Bethune Baliol, are of that distant and accidental kind, to 
whom I had not face enough to communicate the nature of my 
uneasiness, and who probably would only have laughed at me had I 
made any attempt to interest them in my labours. 

Beduced thus to a sort of despair, I thought of my friend and man 
of business, Mr. Eairscribe. His habits, it was true, were not likely 
to render him indulgent to light literature, and, indeed, I had 
more than once noticed his daughters, and especially my little song- 
stress, whip into her reticule what looked very like a circulating 
library volume as soon as her father entered the room. Still he was 
not only my assured, but almost my only friend, and I had little 
doubt that he would take an interest in the volume for the sake of 
the author, which the work itself might fail to inspire. I sent him, 
therefore, the book, carefully sealed up, with an intimation that I 
requested the favour of his opinion upon the contents, of which I 
affected to talk in the depreciatory style, which calls for point-blank 
contradiction, if your correspondent possess a grain of civility. 

This communication took place on a Monday, and I daily expected 
(what I was ashamed to anticipate by volunteering my presence, how- 
ever sure of a welcome) an invitation to eat an egg, as was my friend's 
favourite phrase, or a card to drink tea with Misses Fairscribe, or a 
provocation to breakfast, at least, with my hospitable friend and 
benefactor, and to talk over the contents of my enclosure. But the 
hours and days passed on from Monday till Saturday, and I had no 
acknowledgment whatever that my packet had reached its destination. 
" This is very unlike my good friend's puhctuality," thought I ; and 
having again and again vexed James, my male attendant, by a close 
examination concerning the time, place, and delivery, I had only to 
strain my imagination to conceive reasons for my friend's silence. 
Sometimes I thought that his opinion of the work had proved so un- 
favourable that he was averse to hurt my feelings by comm.\iii\CA.\.YGL% 
it — sometimes that, escaping his hands to whom \l Yf&ft ^^«X\\i^^>>^i 
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iMd £Mttd its W9J iato kb mpPngHf^»i>w, aad vm booome the 
mtibjedL of cntidat to kis «mt deria aad cflacwted appraitioeB. 

'^ And vkfti wiMld to« dot* «id Bbmbm, aftor a few momenU' 

idUctioiL * Y«t •!• iwhJtwiM off imliodacnig jowr book into every 

writing indl um^mg fbialif r in TMin!Mff|>. i^ jut jnii tiVn &re at 

ike tlMNi^itB off iti beu^ critiriiKa hf Mn Funcnbe'^TOong people! 

Be a litae coningtfnt— for iiiumi !* 
**I wiU be eonttatont»* Mid I, doesedlj ; « knt for aU that» I wiU 

call on Me. Faincnbe tkia evening.* 

I kaaiened mj dinnei^ donn'd mj greai-eoal (for tke eyening 
threatened rainX and went to Mn Eunciibe'a kooae. The old 
domestic opened the door cantioaalTy and before I aaked the 
qaestion, said, "Mr. Faincxibe ia at kome^ air; bat it is Sunday 
night.'' Becogniaing, kowcTtt^ my fooe and Tince, ke opened the 
door wider, admitted me, and conducted me to the parlour, where 
I found Mr. Fairecribe and the rest of kisfomily engaged in listening 
to a sermon by the late Mr. Walker of Edinburgh^f which was read by 
Miss Catherine with unusual diatinctneaB^ aimplicity, and judgment 
Weloomed aa a Mend of the house, I had nothing for it but to take 
my aeat quietly, and making a yirtue of necessity, endeayoured to 
derive my share of the benefit arising from the excellent sermon. 
Bat I am a&aid Mr. Walker^s force of logic and preciaion of expression 
were somewhat lost upon me. I waa aenaible I had choeen an im- 
proper time to disturb Mr. Fairsoribe, and when the discourse was 
ended, I rose to take my leaye, somewhat haatily, I belieye. ** A cup 
of tea, Mr. Croftangry f " aaid the young lady. ** You will wait and 
take part of a Presbyterian supper I" said Mr. Fairsoribe. ** Nine 
o'clock — ^I make it a point of keeping my father^s hours on Sunday 
at e'en. Perhaps Dr. — ~ [naming an excellent clergyman] may look 
in." 

I made my apology for declining his inyitation ; and I fancy my 
unexpected appearance and hasty retreat had rather aurprised my 
friend, since, inatead of accompanying me to the door, he conducted 
me into his own apartment 

''What ia the matter," he aaid, ''Mr. Croftangry I Thia ia not a 
night for aecular bnaineaa, but if anything audden or extraordinary 
haa happened— -~" 

" Nothing in the world," said I, forcing myself upon confession, aa 

t Bobert Walker, the colleague and riyal of Dr. Hugh Blair, in St. Giles'a Church, 
Bdiubaxgh. 
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the best way of clearing myself out of the sciape— ^ only— only I 
sent you a little parcel, and as yon are so regular in acknowledging 
letters and commonicationSy I — I thought it might have miscarried 
— ^that 's all. 

My friend laughed heartily, as if he saw into and enjoyed my 
motives and my confusion. '* Safe I — ^it came safe enough/' he said. 
'' The wind of the world always blows its vanities into haven. But 
this is the end of the session, when I have little time to read any- 
thing printed excepted Inner-House papers ; yet if you will take your 
kail with us next Saturday, I will glance over your work, though 
I am sure I am no competent judge of such matters." 

With this promise I was fain to take my leave, not without half 
persuading myself that if once the phlegmatic lawyer began my 
lucubrations, he would not be able to rise from them till he had 
finished the perusal, nor to endure an interval betwixt his reading 
the last page, and requesting an interview with the author. 

No such marks of impatience displayed themselves. Time, blunt 
or keen, as my friend Joanna says, swift or leisurely, held his course ; 
and on the appointed Saturday, I was at the door precisely as it 
struck four. The dinner-hour, indeed, was five punctually; but 
what did I know but my friend might want half-an-hour's conver- 
sation with me before that time? I was ushered into an empty 
drawing-room, and, from a needle-book and work-basket, hastily 
abandoned, I had some reason to think I interrupted my little friend. 
Miss Katie, in some domestic labour more praiseworthy than elegant. 
In this critical age, filial piety must hide herself in a closet, if she 
has a mind to darn her father's linen. 

Shortly after, I was the more fully convinced that I had been too 
early an intruder, when a wench came to fetch away the basket, 
and recommend to my courtesies a red and green gentleman in a cage, 
who answered all my advances by croaking out, *' You're a fool — 
you're a fool, I tell you 1" until, upon my word, I began to think 
the creature was in the right. At last my friend arrived, a little 
overheated. He had been taking a turn at golf, to prepare him for 
'* colloquy sublime." And wherefore not f since the game, with its 
variety of odds, lengths, bunkers, tee'd balls, and so on, may be no 
inadequate representation of the hazards attending literary pursuits. 
In particular, those formidable buffets, which make one ball spin 
through the air like a rifle-shot, and strike another down into the 
very earth it is placed upon, by the maladroitness or the maliciQw& 
purpose of the player — what are they but paTa\\e\« lo \^i« ioc^orm^^^t 



u 




Bcadcf^ did joa 
Jttrtiee «ad kwyca, bj agiwmg to 
<m«tloii to the dedaoa ai a miitnil Infd ? If k^ jom Bay here 
MfiMfked ibe lebUiTe chai^ wbidk Ite ailater nadagoem m your 
tit fai itloi^ when niaed, though lij yoor own free dhoioe^from an 
Ofdiiuuy Mfqnsdnttmee, whtmt ofnnknis were of m Hide cwMequcnce 
to 70a M 70011 to him, into a saperii^ penonage, on wlioee deciaum 
yoof Ikte mtut depmd pro tanto^ aa mj Mend Mr. Faincdbe would 
my* HU look* aaaiinie a mjateriona if not a minaloij ezprearicm ; 
hia hat haa a loftier air, and hia wig^ if he wean one^ a more 
formidabia buckle, 

I folt, aeeordiogly, that 017 good Maud Fairaeribe, on the pieaent 
OiMitoti, had acquired aomething of a atmilar increaae of eonaeqnence. 
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But a week since, he had, in my opinion, been indeed an excellent- 
meaning man, perfectly competent to everything within his own 
profession, but immured at the same time among its forms and 
technicalities, and as incapable of judging of matters of taste as any 
mighty Qoth whatsoever, of or belonging to the ancient Senate 
House of Scotland. But what of that ? I had made him my judge 
by my own election; and I have often observed that an idea of 
declining such a reference, on account of his own consciousness of 
incompetency, is, as it perhaps ought to be, the last which occurs to 
the referee himself. He that has a literary work subjected to his 
judgment by the author, immediately throws his mind into a critical 
attitude, though the subject be one which he never before thought 
of. No doubt the author is well qualified to select his own judge, 
and why should the arbiter whom he has chosen doubt his own 
talents for condemnation or acquittal, since he has been doubtless 
picked out by his friend, from his indubitable reliance on their com- 
petence? Surely, the man who wrote the production is likely to 
know the person best qualified to judge of it. 

Whilst these thoughts crossed my brain, I kept my eyes fixed on 
my good friend, whose motions appeared unusually tardy to me, 
while he ordered a bottle of particular claret, decanted it with 
scrupulous accuracy with his own hand, caused his old domestic to 
bring a saucer of olives, and chips of toasted bread, and thus, on 
hospitable thoughts intent, seemed to me to adjourn the discussion 
which I longed to bring on, yet feared to precipitate. 

'' He is dissatisfied,'' thought I, *' and is ashamed to show it, afraid 
doubtless of hurting my feelings. What had I to do to talk to him 
about anything save charters and sasinesi Stay, he is going to 
begin," 

''We are old fellows now, Mr. Oroftangry," said my landlord; 
'' scarcely so fit to take a poor quart of claret between us, as we would 
have been in better days to take a pint, in the old Scottish liberal 
acceptation of the phrase. Maybe you would have liked me to have 
kept James to help us. But if it is not on a holiday or so, I think it 
is best he should observe office hours." 

Here the discourse was about to fall. I relieved it by saying, Mr. 
James was at the happy time of life when he had better things to do 
than to sit over the bottle. ** I suppose," said I, *' your son is a 
reader/ 

« Um — ^yes — James may be called a reader in a sense ; but I doubt 
there is little solid in his studies — poetry and p\ay^Ms, QtoiX^a*^^ 
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all nonflenae — Ihej set his head ft-gadding mfier the anaj, whea he 
fthould be minding his bmapwi* 

*^ I sappose, then, thst zomsBees do not find mnch mom gnee in 
jowt ejem than diamatie and poetical compnaitians 1* 

*< DeU a hit^ deil a hit, Me. Ooltangij, nor historical piodnetions 
either. There is too mnch fighting in historj, as if men onl j were 
hrooght into this wodd to send one another ont of it. It nonrishes 
fidse notions of onr hein^ and chief and proper end, Ms. G^A- 
angry.* 

Still all this was general, and I became dftermined to bring onr 
disconrse to a focos. ** I am a&aid, then, 1 hare done verj ill to 
trouble yon with mj idle mannseripts, Mr. Fairscribe ; bnt yon must 
do me the justice to remember, that I had nothing better to do than 
to amuse myself by writing the sheets I put into your hands the 
other daiy. I may truly plead — 

' I left no calling for this idle trade.' " 

^ I cry your mercy, Mr. Croftangry," said my old Mend, suddenly 
recollecting — *' jea, yes, I have been rery rude ; but I had forgotten 
entirely that you had taken a spell yourself at that idle man's trade.** 

''I suppose,'' replied I, '' you, on your side, have been too fruay a 
man to look at my poor Chronicles f " 

'* No, no," said my friend, ^ I am not so bad as that neither. I 
have read them bit by bit, just as I could get a moment's tim^ and 
I believe I shall very soon get through them." 

'< Well, my good friend ?" said I, interrogatively. 

And ** WeU, Mr. Croftangry," cried he, '' I really think you have 
got over the ground very tolerably welL I have noted down here 
two or three bits of things, which I presume to be errors of the 
press, otherwise it might be alleged, perhaps, that you did not fully 
pay that attention to the grammatical rules which one would desire 
to see rigidly observed." 

I looked at my friend's notes, which, in fact, showed, that in one or 
two grossly obvious passages, I had left uncorrected such solecisms 
in grammar. 

** Well, well, I own my fault ; but, setting apart these casual errors, 
how do you like the matter and the manner of what I have been 
writing, Mr. Fairscribe 1" 

'' Why," said my friend, pausing, with more grave and important 
hesitation than I thanked him for, *' there is not much to be said 
against the manner. The style is torse and intelligible, Mr. Croft- 
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angry, very intelligible; and that I consider as the first point in 
every thing that is intended to be understood. There are, indeed, 
here and there some flights and fancies, which I comprehended 
with difficulty ; but I got to your meaning at last. There are people 
that are like ponies ; their judgments cannot go fast, but they go 
sure." 

'* That is a pretty clear proposition, my friend ; but then how did 
you like the meaning when you did get at it? or was that, like 
some ponies, too difficult to catch, and, when catched, not worth the 
trouble T 

^ I am far from saying that, my dear sir, in respect it would be 
downright uncivil ; but since you ask my opinion, I wish you could 
have thought about something more appertaining to civil policy 
than all this bloody work about shooting and ditking, and down- 
right hanging. I am told it was the Germans who first brought in 
such a practice of choosing their heroes out of the Porteous Boll;t 
but, by my faith, we are like to be upsides with them. The first 
was, as I am credibly informed, Mr. Scolar, as they call him; a 
Bcholar-like piece of work he has made of it, with his Bobbers 
and thieves.'' 

'< Schiller,'^ said I, *' my dear sir, let it be Schiller.'' 

*' Schiller, or what you like," said Mr. Fairscribe ; *' I found the 
book where I wish I had found a better one, and that is in Kate's 
work-basket. I sat down, and, like an old fool, began to read ; but 
there, I grant, you have the better of Schiller, Mr. Croftangry." 

''I should be glad, my dear sir, that you really think I have 
approached that admirable author; even your friendly partiality 
ought not to talk of my having excelled him." 

** But I do say you have excelled him, Mr. Oroftangry, in a most 
material particular. For surely a book of amusement should be 
something that one can take up and lay down at pleasure ; and I can 
say justly, I was never at the least loss to put aside these sheets of 
yours when business came in the way. But, faith, this Shiller, sir, 
does not let you off so easily. I forgot one appointment on par- 
ticular business, and I wilfully broke through another, that I might 
stay at home and finish his confounded book, which, after all, is 
about two brothers, the greatest rascals I ever heard of. The one, 
sir, goes near to murder his own father, and the other (which you 
would think still stranger) sets about to debauch his own wife." 

^I find, then, Mr. Fairscribe, that you have no taste for the 

t List of erimimd indictmeata, so termed In SeotlAHd., 
B 
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romance of real life, no pleasuro in contemplating those ipirit* 
loosing impulaee whicli force men of fiery piussions upon great 
crimes and great yirtnes ?'' 

'* Why, as to that, I am not jnat so sure. Bnt then, to mend the 
matter," eontinned the critic, ^'you have brought in Highlanders 
into every story, as if you were going back again, velis et remU^ into 
the old days of Jacobitism. X must speak my plain mind, Mr. 
Oroftangry, I cannot tell what innovations in Kirk and State may 
now be proposed, but our fathers were friends to both, as they were 
settled at the glorious Bevolution, and liked a tartan plaid as little 
as they did a white surplice, I wish to Heaven idl this tartan 
fever bode well to the Protestant succession and the Kirk of 
Scotland." 

'* Both too well settled, I hope, in the minds of the subjecVV^aid 
I, ** to be afiected by old remembrances, on which we look back as 
on the portraits of our ancestors, without recollecting, as we gaze on 
them, any of the feuds by which the originals were animated while 
alive. But most happy should X be to light upon any topic to supply 
the place of the Highlands, Mr. Fairscribe, X have been just reflecting 
that the theme is becoming a little exhausted, and your experience 
may perhaps supply-——" 

" Ha, ha, ha--tny experience supply 1" interrupted Mr. Faiiscribe, 
with a laugh of derision. *' Why, you might as well ask my son 
James' experience to supply a case about thirlage. No, no, my good 
friend, X have lived by the law, and in the law, all my life ; and 
when you seek the impulses that make soldiers desert and shoot 
their sergeants and corporals, and Highland drovers dirk English 
graziers, to prove themselves men of fiery passions, it is not to a man 
like me you should come. X could tell you some tricks of my own 
trade, perhaps, and a queer story or two of estates that have been 
lost and recovered* But, to tell yon the truth, X think you might do 
with your Muse of Fiction, as yon call her, as many an honest man 
does with his own sons in flesh and blood." 

<* And how is that, my dear sir ?" 

« Send her to Xndia, to be sure. That is the true place for a Scot 
to thrive in ; and if you carry your story fifty years back, as there is 
nothing to hinder you, you will find as much shooting and stabbing 
there as ever was in the wild Highlands. Xf you want rogues, as 
they are so much in fashion with you, you have that gallant caste of 
adventurers, who laid down their consciences at the Cape of Gk>od 
Hope as they went out to India, and forgot to take them up again 
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when they retomed. Then, for great exploits, you have in the old 
history of India, before Europeans were nnmeroos there, the moat 
wonderful deeds, done by the least possible means, that perhaps the 
annals of the world can afford." 

''I know it," said I, kindling at the ideas this speeoh inspired. 
''I remember in the delightful pages of Orme, the interest which 
mingles in his narratives, from the very small number of English 
which are engaged. Each officer of a regiment becomes known to 
you by name, nay the non-commissioned officers and privates acquire 
an individual share of interest. They are distinguished among the 
natives like the Spaniards among the Mexicans. What do X say 1 
they are like Homer's demigods among the warring mortals. Men, 
like Olive and Caillaud, influenced great events, like Jove himself. 
Inferior officers are like Mars or Neptune, and the sergeants and 
corporals might well pass for demigods. Then the various religious 
costumes, habits, and manners of the people of Hindostan — ^the 
patient Hindoo, the warlike Bs^ahpoot, the haughty Moslemah, the 
savage and vindictive Malay. Glorious and unbounded subjects I 
The only objection is, that I have never been there, and know 
nothing at all about them." 

^ Nonsense, my good friend. You will tell us about them all the 
better that you know nothing of what you are saying ; and come, 
we'll finish the bottle, and when Katie (her sisters go to the 
assembly) has given us tea, she will tell you the outline of the story 
of poor Menie Qray, whose picture you will see in the drawing-room, 
a distant relation of my father's, who had, however, a handsome 
part of cousin Menie's succession. There are none living that can be 
hurt by the story now, though it was thought best to smother it up 
at the time, as indeed even the whispers about it led poor cousin 
Menie to live very retired. I mind her well when a child. There 
was something very gentle, but rather tiresome, about poor cousin 
Menie," 

When we came into the drawing-room, my friend pointed to a 
picture which I had before noticed, without, however, its having 
attracted more than a passing look ; now I regarded it with more 
attention. It was one of those portraits of the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, in which artists endeavoured to conquer the stiffness 
of hoops and brocades, by throwing a fancy drapery around the figure, 
with loose folds like a mantle or dressing-gown, the stays, however, 
being retained, and the bosom displayed in a manner which shows 
that our mothers, like their daughters, were aa l\\>exa\ oi \\Le\T Oc^^Tm^ 
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as the nature of their dress might permit. To this, the well-known 
style of the period, the features and form of the individual added, at 
first sight, little interest It represented a handsome woman of ahout 
thirty, her hair wound simply about her head, her features regular, 
and her complexion fair. But on looking more closely, especially 
after having had a hint that the original had been the heroine of a 
tale, I could observe a melancholy sweetness in the countenance, that 
seemed to speak of woes endured, and injuries sustained, with that 
resignation which women can and do sometimes display under the 
insults and ingratitude of those on whom they have bestowed their 
affections. 

'' Yes, she was an excellent and an ill-used woman," said Mr. Fair- 
scribe, his eye fixed like mine on the picture. '* She left our family 
not less, I dare say, than five thousand pounds, and I believe she died 
worth four times that sum ; but it was divided among the nearest of 
kin, which was all fair.'' 

'' But her history, Mr. Fairscribe," said I — <' to judge from her 
look, it must have been a melancholy one." 

'*You may say that, Mr. Croftangry. Melancholy enough, and 
extraordinary enough too. But,'' added he, swallowing in haste a 
cup of the tea which was presented to him, '* I must away to my 
business — we cannot be gowffing all the morning, and telling old 
stories all the afternoon. Katie knows all the outs and ins of cousin 
Menie's adventures as well as I do, and when she has given you 
the particulars, then I am at your service to condescend more articu- 
lately upon dates or particulars." 

Well, here was I, a gay old bachelor, left to hear a love tale from 
my young friend Elatie Fairscribe, who, when she is not surrounded 
by a bevy of gallants, at which time, to my thinking, she Bhows less 
to advantage, is as pretty, well-behaved, and unaffected a girl as you 
see tripping the new walks of Prince's Street or Heriot Bow. Old 
bachelorship so decided as mine has its privileges in such a tite-^ 
tiUf providing you are, or can seem for the time, perfectly good- 
humoured and attentive, and do not ape the manners of your younger 
years, in attempting which you will only make yourself ridiculous. 
I don't pretend to be so indifferent to the company of a pretty young 
woman as was desired by the poet, who wished to sit beside his 
mistress — 

** As onconcem'd, as when 

Her infant beauty could beget 
Nor happiness nor pain." 
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On the contraiy, I can look on beauty and innocence, as something 
of which I know and esteem the value, without the desire or hope 
to make them my own. A young lady can aflbrd to talk with an 
old stager like me without either artifice or affectation ; and we may 
maintain a species of Mendship, the more tender, perhaps, because 
we are of different sexes, yet with which that distinction has very 
little to do. 

Now, I hear my wisest and most critical neighbour remark, " Mr. 
Croftangry is in the way of doing a foolish thing. He is well to pass 
— Old Fairscribe knows to a penny what he is worth, and Miss 
Katie, with all her airs, may like the old brass that buys the new 
pan. I thought Mr. Croftangry was looking very cadgy when he 
came in to play a rubber with us last night Poor gentleman, I am 
sore I should be sorry to see him make a fool of himself.'' 

Spare your compassion, dear madam, there is not the least danger. 
The beaux yeux de ma casette are not brilliant enough to make 
amends for the spectacles which must supply the dimness of my own. 
I am a little deaf too, as you know to your sorrow when we are 
partners ; and if I could get a nymph to marry me with all these 
imperfections, who the deuce would marry Janet M'Evoy ; and from 
Janet M'Evoy, Chrystal Croftangry will not part. 

Miss ELatie Fairscribe gave me the tale of Menie Gray with much 
taste and simplicity, not attempting to suppress the feelings, whether 
of grief or resentment, which justly and naturally arose from the 
circumstances of the tale. Her father afterwards confirmed the 
principal outlines of the story, and famished me with some additional 
circumstances, which Miss Katie had suppressed or forgotten. In- 
deed, I have learned on this occasion what old Lintot meant when 
he told Pope, that he used to propitiate the critics of importance, 
when he had a work in the press, by now and then letting them see 
a sheet of the blotted proo^ or a few leaves of the original manu- 
script Our mystery of authorship hath something about it so 
fascinating, that if you admit any one, however little he may pre- 
viously have been disposed to such studies, into your confidence, you 
will find that he considers himself as a party interested, and, if 
success follows, will think himself entitled to no inconsiderable share 
of the praise. 

The reader has seen that no one could have been naturally less 
interested than was my excellent Mend Fairscribe in my lucubra- 
tions, when I first consulted him on the subject ; but since he baa 
contributed a subject to the work, he has become a mo&\i ia^qtoa 
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coadjntoi ; And, half-uhamed, I believe, yet lialf-proud of the 
litemiy atock-companj in vbich he has got a share, be never meets 
me without joking my elbow, and dropping Boms mjateriona hintt, 
M, " I am sftjing — when will 7011 give us any more of yon f— or, 
" Yon'i not a bad narrative — I like yon." 
Pray Heaven the reader may be of his opinion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

When renting Natnra call'd for aid, 

And hovBong Death prepared the blow, 
Hii vigoniai remedj display'd 

The power of Art without the ahow ; 
In ISiaeij'a darkest caverns kiiown. 

His naeful care viaa ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish poor'd his groan, 

And lonely Want retired to die ; 
No mnunoHB mock'd by cold delay. 

No petty gaiae diaolaim'd by pride, 
The modeat mate of every day 
The t«il of every day anppl^ 

Samuel Joknsov. 
ift HE ezquintaly beaatifnl portrait which the Bamblei hu 
m painted of hii Mend. Levett, well deaoribea Qid«oii Qisy, and 
"'■*' nuny other village doctors, from whom Scotland nape mon 
benefit, and to whom she is peihapa moie ungrateful, than to any 
other clau of men, excepting hei achoolmaatera. 

Saoh a raial man of medicine ie uanally the inhabitant of some 
petty boTongh or village, which forme the oeotral point of his 
piaotloe, Bat, beeidea attending to each oaeea as the villago may 
afford, be is day and night at the service of every one who maj 
command his assistance within a circle of forty mile* in diameter, 
nntraTersed by roads in many directions, and inoladiog moors, 
monntaiiu, rivere, and lokea. For late and dangerons journeys 
through on inaceesiible country for services of tba mnA %hklD.'uiL 
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kind, rendered at the expense, or risk at least, of his own health and 
life, the Scottish village doctor receives at best a very moderate 
recompense, often one which is totally inadequate, and very 
frequently none whatever. He has none of the ample resources 
proper to the brothers of the profession in an English town. The 
burgesses of a Scottish borough are rendered, by their limited means 
of luxury, inaccessible to gout, surfeits, and all the comfortable 
chronic diseases which are attendant on wealth and indolence. 
Four years, or so, of abstemiousness, enable them to stand an election 
dinner ; and there is no hope of broken heads among a score or two 
of quiet electors, who settle the business over a table. There the 
mothers of the state never make a point of pouring, in the course of 
every revolving year, a certain quantity of doctor's stuff through the 
bowels of their beloved children. Every old woman, from the 
Townhead to the Townfit, can prescribe a dose of salts, or spread a 
plaster; and it is only when a fever or a palsy renders matters 
serious, that the assistance of the doctor is invoked by his neighbours 
in the borough. 

But still the man of science cannot complain of inactivity or want 
of practice. If he does not find patients at his door, he seeks them 
through a wide circle. Like the ghostly lover of Biirgei^s Leonora, 
he mounts at midnight, and traverses in darkness paths which, to 
those less accustomed to them, seem formidable in daylight, through 
straits where the slightest aberration would plunge him into a 
morass, or throw him over a precipice, on to cabins which his horse 
might ride over without knowing they lay in his way, unless he 
happened to fall through the roofs. When he arrives at such a 
stately termination of his journey, where his services are required, 
either to bring a wretch into the world, or prevent one from leaving 
it, the scene of misery is often such, that far from touching the haid- 
saved shillings which are gratefully offered to him, he bestows his 
medicines as well as his attendance — ^for charity. I have heard the 
celebrated traveller Mungo Park, who had experienced both courses 
of life, rather give the preference to travelling as a discoverer in 
Africa, than to wandering by night and day the wilds of his native 
land in the capacity of a country medical practitioner. He mentioned 
having once upon a time rode forty miles, sat up all night, and 
successfully assisted a woman under influence of the primitive curse^ 
for which his sole renumeration was a roasted potato and a draught 
of buttermilk. But his was not the heart which grudged the labour 
that relieved human misery. In short, there is no creature in 
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Scotland that works harder and is more poorly requited than the 
country doctor, unless perhaps it may be his horse. Yet the horse 
is, and indeed must be, hardy, active, and indefatigable, in spite of a 
rough coat and indifferent condition ; and so you will often find in 
his master, under an unpromising and blunt exterior, professional 
skill and enthusiasm, intelligence, humanity, courage, and science. 

Mr. Gideon Gray, surgeon in the Tillage of Middlemas, siVUated 
in one of the midland counties of Scotland, led the rough, active, and 
ill-rewarded course of life which we have endeavoured to describe. 
He was a man between forty and fifty, devoted to his profession, and 
of such reputation in the medical world, that he had been more than 
once, as opportunities occurred, advised to exchange Middlemas and 
its meagre circle of practice, for some of the larger towns in Scotland, 
or for Edinburgh itself. This advice he had always declined. He 
was a plain blunt man, who did not love restraint, and was unwilling 
to subject himself to that which was exacted in polite society. He 
had not himself found out, nor had any friend hinted to him, that a 
slight touch of the cynic, in manner and habits, gives the physiciani 
to the common eye, an air of authority which greatly tends to 
enlarge his reputation. Mr. Gray, or, as the country people called 
him. Doctor Gray (he might hold the title by diploma for what I 
know, though he only claimed the rank of Master of Arts), had few 
wants, and these were amply supplied by a professional income 
which generally approached two hundred pounds a-year, for which, 
upon an average, he travelled about five thousand miles on horseback 
in the course of the twelve months. Nay, so liberally did this 
revenue support himself and his ponies, called Pestle and Mortar, 
which he exercised alternately, that he took a damsel to share it, 
Jean Watson, namely, the cherry-cheeked daughter of an honest 
feurmer, who being herself one of twelve children, who had been 
brought up on an income of fourscore pounds a-year, never thought 
there could be poverty in more than double the sum ; and looked on 
Gray, though now termed by irreverent youth the Old Doctor, as a 
very advantageous match. For several years they had no children, 
and it seemed as if Doctor Gray, who had so often assisted the efforts 
of the goddess Lucina, was never to invoke her in his own behalf. 
Yet his domestic roof was, on a remarkable occasion, decreed to be 
the scene where the goddess's art was required. 

Late of an autumn evening three old women might be observed 
plying their aged limbs through the single street of the village at 
Middlemas towards the honoured door, wbich, ieuce^ oi& itotCL >iXi^ 
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vnlgftT eaouvKy, wu defended bj a broken paling, endodng two 
elipa of ground, b&lf amble, half overrun with an abortive attempt 
at ibnibbery. The door iteelf wu blatoned vith the name of 
Gideon Gray, U.A. Surgeon, Ac. &c Some of the idle young 
fellows, who had been a mtoate or two before loitering at the other 
end of the street before the door ot the alehonse (for the pretended 
inn deterred no better name), now accompanied the old dames with 
shontB of laughter, excited by their unwonted agility ; and with bet* 
on the winner, u londly exprened aa if they had been laid at the 
starting-poat of Hlddlemu raeei. " Holf-a-mntchkin on Lnckla 
SimBonr— "Add Peg Tanuon againgt the field I"— " Malr ipeed. 




AlituD Janp, ye'll taklbe windout of themyetl"^''Oanny againet 
the hill, laawg, or we may have a bnrtten anld carline omang ye I" 
These, and a thoaeand anoh gibes, rent the air, without l>eing 
noticed, or even heard, by the ansions racer*, whoM object of oon- 
tentiOD seemed to be, which should first faach the Doctor's door. 

" Guide us. Doctor, what can be the matter nowl" said iin. 
Gray, whose ohaiuter waa that of » good-natoied dmpletoa; 
" here's Peg Tamson, Jean Blmson, and Alison Jaup mnning a noe 
on the hie street of the burgh !" 

The Boctor, who had but the moment before hung hi* vret great- 
coat before the tlte (for be w«* ju*t ditmonnted &om a lung journey}. 
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hastened down stain, auguring some new occasion for his Berricea, 
and happy that, from the character of the messengers, it was likely 
to be within burgh, and not landward. 

He had just reached the door as Luckie Simson, one of the racers, 
arrived in the little area before it She had got the start, and kept 
it, but at the expense, for the time, of her power of utterance ; for 
when she came in presence of the Doctor, she stood blowing like a 
grampus — her loose toy flying back £rom her faee-^making the most 
violent efforts to speak, but without the power of uttering a single 
intelligible word. Peg Thomson whipped in before her, 

" The leddy, sir, the leddy " 

*' Instant help, instant help," screeched, rather than uttered, 
Alison Jaup; while Luckie Simson, who had certainly won the race, 
found words to claim the prize which had set them all in motion. 
''And I hope, sir, you will recommend me to be the nok«nurse; I 
was here to bring you the tidings lang before ony ^ thae lazy 
queans." 

Loud were the counter protestations of the two competitors, and 
loud the laugh of the idle loom who listened at a little distance. 

'' Hold your tongue, ye fly ting fools," said the Doctor; **and yon, 
ye idle rascals, if I come out among you" So saying, he smacked 
his long-lashed whip with great emphasis, producing much the efTeot 
of the celebrated Quos ego of Neptune, in the first ^neid. *<And 
now," said the Doctor, ** where, or who, is this lady 1" 

The question was scarce necessary ; for a plain carriage, with four 
horses, came at a foot^s-pace towards the door of the Doctor's house, 
and the old women, now more at their ease, gave the Doctor to 
understand that the gentleman thought the accommodation of the 
Swan Inn totally unfit for his lady's rank and condition^ and had, 
by their advice (each claiming the merit of the suggestion)^ brought 
her here, to experience the hospitality of the west-room — a spare 
apartment, in which Doctor Gray occasionally accommodated such 
patients as he desired to keep for a space of time under his own eye. 

There were two persons only in the vehicle. The one, a gentle- 
man in a riding dress, sprung out, and having received from the 
Doctor an assurance that the lady would receive tolerable accom- 
modation in his house, he lent assistance to his companion to leave 
the carriage, and with great apparent satisfaction, saw her safely 
deposited in a decent sleeping apartment, and under the respectable 
charge of the Doctor and his lady, who assured him once more of 
every species of attention. To bind their piouna^mQiAtaxE^l^^^ 
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Btranger slipped a purse of twenty guineas (for this story chanced in 
the golden age) into the hand of the Doctor, as an earnest of the 
most liberal recompense, and requested he would spare no expense 
in providing all that was necessary or desirable for a person in the 
lady's condition, and for the helpless being to whom she might im- 
mediately be expected to give birth. He then said he would retire 
to the inn, where he begged a message might instantly acquaint him 
with the expected change in the lady's situation. 

"She is of rank," he said, "and a foreigner; let no expense be 
spared. We designed to have reached Edinburgh, but were forced 
to turn off the road by an accident." Once more he said, " let no 
expense be spared, and manage that she may trayel as soon as 
possible." 

" That," said the Doctor, " is past my control Nature must not 
be hurried, and she avenges herself of every attempt to do so." 

'* But art," said the stranger, " can do much," and he proffered a 
second purse, which seemed as heavy as the first. 

"Art," said the Doctor, "may be recompensed, but cannot be 
purchased. You have already paid me more than enough to take 
the utmost care I can of your lady ; should I accept more money, it 
could only be for promising, by implication at least, what is beyond 
my power to perform. Every possible care shall be taken of your 
lady, and that affords the best chance of her being speedily able to 
travel. Now, go you to the inn, sir, for I may be instantly wanted, 
and we have not yet provided either an attendant for the lady, or a 
nurse for the child ; but both shall be presently done." 

" Yet a moment, Doctor — what languages do you understand 1" 

" Latin and French I can speak indifferently, and so as to be 
understood ; and I read a little Italian." 

"But no Portuguese or Spanish ?" continued the stranger. 

* No, sir." 

'* That is unlucky. But you may make her understand you by 
means of French. Take notice, you are to comply with her request 
in everything — ^if you want means to do so, you may apply to me." 

" May I ask, sir, by what name the lady is to be- — " 

''It is totally indifferent," said the stranger, interrupting the 
question ; " you shall know it at more leisure." 

So saying, he threw his ample cloak about him, turning himself 
half round to assist the operation, with an air which the Doctor 
would have found it difficult to imitate, and walked down the street 
to the little inn. Here he paid and dismissed the postilions, and 
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shut himself up in an apartment, ordering no one to be admitted till 
the Doctor should calL 

The Doctor, when he retnmed to his patient^s apartment, fonnd his 
wife in great surprise, which, as is usual with persons of her character, 
was not unmixed with fear and anxiety. 

" She cannot speak a word like a ChriBtian being,'' said Mrs. Gray. 

" I know it," said the Doctor. 

*' But she threeps to keep on a black fause-face, and skirls if we 
offer to take it away." 

<* Well, then, let her wear it What harm will it do I" 

** Harm, Doctor ! Was eyer honest woman brought to bed with a 
fause-face on 1" 

" Seldom, perhaps. But, Jean, my dear, those who are not quite 
honest must be brought to bed all the same as those who are, and we 
are not to endanger the poor thing's life by contradicting her whims 
at present." 

Approaching the sick woman's b$d, he obserred that she indeed 
wore a thin silk mask, of the kind which do such uncommon service 
in the elder comedy ; such as women of rank still wore in trayelling, 
but certainly never in the situation of this poor lady. It would 
seem she had sustained importunity on the subject, for when she 
saw the Doctor, she put her hand to her face, as if she was afraid he 
would insist on pulling off the vizard. He hastened to say, in 
tolerable French, that her will should be a law to them in every 
respect, and that she was at perfect liberty to wear the mask till it 
was her pleasure to lay it aside. She understood him; for she 
replied, by a very imperfect attempt, in the same language, to 
express her gratitude for the permission, as she seemed to regard it, 
of retaining her disguise. 

The Doctor proceeded to other arrangements ; and, for the satis- 
feiction of those readers who may love minute information, we 
record, that Luckie Simson, the first in the race, carried as a prize 
the situation of sick-nurse beside the delicate patient; that Peg 
Thomson was permitted the privilege of recommending her good- 
daughter, Bet Jamieson, to be wet-nurse ; and an oe, or grandchild, 
of Luckie Jaup was hired to assist in the increased drudgery of the 
family ; the Doctor thus, like a practical minister, dividing among 
hi? trusty adherents such good things as fortune placed at his 
disposal. 

About one in the morning the Doctor made Ms appearance at the 
Swan Inn, and acquainted the stranger gentleman, \i\iAX. \a V^s^^b.^ 
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him joy of being the father of a healthy boy, and that the mother 
was, in the usual phrase, as well as could be expected. 

The stranger heard the newt with seeming satisfaction, and then 
exclaimed, " He must be christened, Doctor ! he must be christened 
instantly 1" 

" There can be no hurry for that," said the Doctor. 

'* We think otherwise," said the stranger, cutting his argument 
short. '' I am a Catholic, Doctor, and as I may be obliged to leave 
this place before the lady is able to travel, I desire to see my child 
received into the pale of the Oburch. There is, I understand, a 
Catholic priest in this wretched place 1" 

'' There is a Catholic gentleman, sir, Mr. Gk)odriche, who is reported 
to be in orders." 

«I commend your caution. Doctor/' said the stranger; '4t is 
dangerous to be too positive on any subject. I will bring that same 
Mr. Qoodriche to your house to-morrow." 

Gray hesitated for a moment *' I am a Presbyterian Protestant, 
sir," he said, " a friend to the constitution as established in church 
and state, as I have a good right, having drawn his Majesty's pay, 
Qod bless him, for four years, as surgeon's mate in the Cameronian 
regiment, as my regimental Bible and commission can testify. But 
although I be bound especially to abhor all trafficking or trinketing 
with Papists, yet I will not stand in the way of a tender conscience. 
Sir, you may call with Mr. Goodriche, when you please, at my 
house ; and undoubtedly, you being, as I suppose, the father of the 
child, you will arrange matters as you please; only, I do not desire 
to be thought an abettor or countenancer of any part of the Popish 
ritual." 

** Enough, sir," said the stranger haughtily, *' we understand each 
other." 

The next day he appeared at the Doctor's house with Mr. Gk)od- 
riche, and two persons understood to belong to that reverend gentle- 
man's communion. The party were shut up in an apartment with 
the infant, and it may be presumed that the solemnity of baptism was 
administered to the unconscious being, thus strangely launched upon 
the world. When the priest and witnesses had retired, the strange 
gentleman informed Mr. Gray that, as the lady had been pronounced 
unfit for travelling for several days, he was himself about to leave 
the neighbourhood, but would return thither in the space of ten days, 
when he hoped to find his companion able to leave iU 

" And by what name are we to call the child and mother V* 
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** The infanf • name ie Biohard." 

*' But it miut have some ainiame — ao miiBt the lady. She cannot 
reside in my house, yet be without a name.'' 

*' Call them by the name of your town here — Middlemas, I think 
it is r 

*' Yea, sir;" 

'* Well, Mrs* Middlemas is the name of the mother, and Bichard 
Middlemas of the chil4 — and I am Matthew Middlemas, at your 
service. This/' he continued, ''will provide Mrs. Middlemas in 
everything she may wish to possess— or assist her in case of acci- 
dents." With that he placed ;£100 in Mr. Gray's hand, who rather 
scrupled receiving it, saying, " He supposed the lady was qualified to 
be her own purse-bearer." 

*'The worst in the world, I assure you. Doctor," replied the 
stranger. " If she wished to change that piece of paper, she would 
scarce know how many guineas she should receive for it. No, Mr. 
Gray, I assure you you will find Mrs. Middleton — Middlemas — ^what 
did I call her — as ignorant of the affairs of this world as anyone 
you have met with in your practice. So you will please to be her 
treasurer and administrator for the time, as for a patient that is 
incapable to look after her own affairs." 

This was spoke, as it struck Dr. Gray, in rather a haughty and 
supercilious manner. The words intimated nothing in themselves, 
more than the same desire of preserving incognito which might be 
gathered &om all the rest of the stranger's conduct ; but the manner 
seemed to say, ''I am not a person to be questioned by anyone. 
What J say must be received without comment, how. little soever 
you may believe or understand it." It strengthened Gray in his 
opinion, that he had before him a case either of seduction or of 
private marriage betwixt persons of the very highest rank ; and the 
whole bearing, both of the lady and the gentleman, confirmed his 
suspicions. It was not in his nature to be troublesome or inquisitive, 
but he could not fftil to see that the lady wore no marriage-ring ; and 
her deep sorrow, and perpetual tremor, seemed to indicate an unhappy 
creature, who had lost the protection of parents, without acquiring a 
legitimate right to that of a husband. He was, therefore, somewhat 
anxious when Mr. Middlemas, after a private conference of some 
length with the lady, bade him farewell. It is true, he assured him 
of his return within ten days, being the very shortest space which 
Gray could be prevailed upon to assign for any prospect of the lady 
being moved with safety. 
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" I tnut in Heftven that ha will ntnTn," Buid Grey to himtd^ 
" but there is too much mjsteij about all this foe the mattec bein(( 
a pl&in and well-meaning tronuction. If he intends to treat thii 
pool thing aa man; a poor girl has been nud before, I hope that nt; 
hoiue will not be the scene in which be chooBee to desert her. The 
leaving the money has Mimewhat a suspicions aspect, and looka as if 
my friend were in the act of making some compromise with his con- 
science. Well — I most hope the best. Meantime, mj path plainl; 
is to do what I can for the poor lady's benefit" 

Mr, Gray visited his patient shortly after Hr, Middlemas's 
departnre — as soon, indeed, as he could be admitted. He fonnd her 
in violent agitation, Gray's experience dictated the beat mode of 
i«Uef and tranqnillitj. He caused her infant to be brought to her. 
She wept over it foi a long time, and the violence of her agitation 
subsided under the inflnence of parental feelings, which, from her 
appearance of extreme yontli, she must have experienced for the first 

The observant physician could, after this paroxysm, remark that 
his patient's mind was chiefly occupied in computing the passage of 
the time, and anticipating the period when the return of her husbODd 
—if husband he was — might be expected. She consulted almanacks, 
>' encLuired coocemir^ distances, though ao 

cantioosly as to make it evident she desired 
to give no indication of the direction of her 
companion's joumay, and repeatedly com- 
pared her watch with those of others; exer- 
cising, it was evident, all that delusive 
species of mental arithmetic by which 
mortals attempt to accelerate the passage 
of Time while they calculate his progress. 
At other times she wept anew over her 
child, which was by all judges pronounced aa 
goodly an infant aa needed to be seen ; and 
Gray sometimes observed that she murmured 
sentences to the unconscious iofant, not only 
the words, but the very sound and accents 
were strange to him, and which, in parti- 
cular, he knew not to be Portuguese. 
Mr. Goodriehe, the Catholic priest, demanded access to her upon 
one occasion. She at first declined his vint, but afterwards received 
it, under the idea, perhaps that he might have news from Mr, 
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Middlemas, as he called himself. The intenriew was a very short 
one, and the priest left the lady's apartment in displeasure, which his 
pmdence could scarce disguise from Mr. Gray. He never returned, 
although the lady's condition would have made his attentions and 
consolations necessary, had she heen a member of the Catholic 
Church. 

Our doctor began at length to suspect his fair guest was a Jewess, 
who had yielded up her person and affections to one of a different 
religion ; and the peculiar style of her beautiful countenance went to 
enforce this opinion. The circumstance made no difference to Qray, 
who saw only her distress and desolation, and endeavoured to remedy 
both to the utmost of his power. He was, however, desirous to con- 
ceal it from his wife, and the others around the sick person, whose 
prudence and liberality of thinking might be more justly doubted. * 
He therefore so regulated her diet that she could not be either 
offended or brought under suspicion by any of the articles forbidden 
by the Mosaic law being presented to her. In other respects than 
what concerned her health or convenience, he had but little inter- 
course with her. 

The space passed within which the stranger's return to the borough 
had been so anxiously expected by his female companion. The dis- 
appointment occasioned by his non-arrival was manifested in the 
convalescent by inquietude, which was at first mingled with peevish- 
ness, and afterwards with doubt and fear. When two or three days 
had passed without message or letter of any kind. Gray himself 
became anxious, both on his own account and the poor lady's, lest 
the stranger should have actually entertained the idea of deserting 
this defenceless and probably injured woman. He longed to have 
some communication with her, which might enable him to judge 
what enquiries could be made, or what else was most fitting to be 
done. But so imperfect was the poor young woman's knowledge of 
the French language, and perhaps so unwilling she herself to throw 
any light on her situation, that every attempt of this kind proved 
abortive. When Gray asked questions concerning any subject 
which appeared to approach to explanation, he observed she usually 
answered him by shaking her head, in token of not understanding 
what he said ; at other times by silence and with tears, and sometimes 
referring him to Montiefu/r, 

For Monsiewi'i arrival, then. Gray began to become very impatient, 
as that which alone could put an end to a disagreeable species of 
mystery, which the good comjMiny of the borough 'beg^axLHONV \atcaXl^ 
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the principal subject of their gossip ; some blaming Gray for taking 
foreign landlov^pers f into his house, on the subject of whose morals 
the most serious doubts might be entertained ; others envying the 
" bonny hand " the doctor was like to make of it, by having disposal 
of the wealthy stranger's travelling funds; a circumstance which 
could not be well concealed from the public, when the honest man's 
expenditure for trifling articles of luxury came for to exceed its 
ordinary bounds. 

The conscious probity of the honest doctor enabled him to despise 
this sort of tittle-tattle, though the secret knowledge of its existence 
could not be agreeable to him. He went his usual rounds with his 
usual perseverance, and waited with patience until time should throw 
light on the subject and history of his lodger. It was now the fourth 
week after her confinement, and the recovery of the stranger might 
be considered as perfect, when Gray, returning from one of his ten- 
mile visits, saw a post-chaise and four horses at the door. ** This 
man has returned," he said, " and my suspicions have done him less 
than justice." With that he spurred his horse, a signal which the 
trusty steed obeyed the more readily as its progress was in the direc- 
tion of the stable door. But when, dismounting, the Doctor hurried 
into his own house, it seemed to him that the departure as well as 
the arrival of this distressed lady was destined to bring confusion to 
his peaceful dwelling. Several idlers had assembled about his door, 
and two or three had impudently thrust themselves forward almost 
into the passage, to listen to a confused altercation which was heard 
from within. 

The Doctor hastened forward, the foremost of the intruders retreat- 
ing in confusion on his approach, while he caught the tones of his 
wife's voice, raised to a pitch which he knew, by experience, boded 
no good; for Mrs. Gray, good-humoured and tractable in general, 
could sometimes perform the high part in a matrimonial duet. 
Having much more confidence in his wife's good intentions than her 
prudence, he lost no time in pushing into the parlour to take the 
matter into his own hands. Here he found his helpmate at the head 
of the whole militia of the sick lady's apartment, that is, wet nurse, 
and sick nurse, and girl of all work, engaged in violent dispute with 
two strangers. The one was a dark-featured, elderly man, with an 
eye of much sharpness and severity of expression, which now seemed 
partly quenched by a mixture of grief and mortification. The other, 
who appeared actively sustaining the dispute with Mrs. Gray, was a 

t strollers. 
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Btouty bold-lookingy hard-faced person, armed with pistols, of which 
he made rather an unnecessary and ostentatious display. 

" Here is my husband, sir,'' said Mrs. Gray, in a tone of triumph, 
for she had the grace to believe the Doctor one of the greatest men 
living. ''Here is the Doctor — ^let us see what you will say 
now." 

''Why, just what I said before, ma'am," answered the man, 
" which is, that my warrant must be obeyed. It is regular, ma'am, 
regular." 

So saying, he struck the forefinger of his right hand against a paper 
which he held towards Mrs. Gray with his left. 

" Address yourself to me, if you please, sir," said the Doctor, seeing 
that he ought to lose no time in removing the cause into the proper 
court. ** I am the master of this house, sir, and I wish to know the 
cause of this visit." 

'* My business is soon told," said the man. '* I am a king's mes- 
senger, and this lady has treated me as if I was a baron-bailie's 
officer." 

'* That is not the question, sir," replied the Doctor. ** If you are a 
king's messenger, where is your warrant, and what do you propose to 
do here 1" At the same time he whispered the little wench to call 
Mr. Lawford, the Town-clerk, to come thither as fast as he possibly 
could. The good-daughter of Peg Thomson started off with an 
activity worthy of her mother-in-law. 

« There is my warrant," said the official, '' and you may satisfy 
yourself." 

''The shameless loon dare not tell the Doctor his errand," said 
Mrs. Gray^ exultingly. 

" A bonny errand it is,'^ said old Lucky Simson, " to carry away a 
lying-in woman as a gledf would do a clocking-hen." 

" A woman no a month delivered," echoed the nurse Jamieson. 

" Twenty-four days eight hours and seven minutes to a second," 
said Mrs. Gray. 

The Doctor having looked over the warrant, which was regular, 
began to be afraid that the females of his family, in their zeal for 
defending the character of their sex, might be stirred up into some 
sudden fit of mutiny, and therefore commanded them to be silent. 

" This," he said, " is a warrant for arresting the bodies of Richard 
Tresham and of Zilia de Mongada, on'account of high treason. Sir, 
I have served his Majesty, and this is not a house in which traitors 

f Or Kite. 
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are harboured. I know nothing of any of these two persons, nor 
have I ever heard even their names.'' 

'' But the lady whom you have received into your fiamily," said 
the messenger, "is Zilia de Mon^da, and here stands her father, 
Matthias de Mon^ada, who will make oath to it." 

''If this be true/' said Mr. Gray, looking towards the alleged 
officer, " you have taken a singular duty on you. It is neither my 
habit to deny my own actions nor to oppose the laws of the land. 
There is a lady in this house slowly recovering from confinement, 
having become under this roof the mother of a healthy child. If she 
be the person described in this warrant, and this gentleman's daughter, 
I must surrender her to the laws of the country." 

Here the Esculapian militia were once more in motion. 

" Surrender, Doctor Gray ! It 's a shame to hear you speak, and 
you that lives by women and weans, abune your other means !" so 
exclaimed his fair better part. 

** I wonder to hear the Doctor 1" said the younger nurse; ''there's 
no a wife in the town would believe it o' him." 

"I aye thought the Doctor was a man till this moment," said 
Luckie Simson ; " but I believe him now to be an auld wife, little 
baulder than mysell; and I dinna wonder now that poor Mrs. 
Gray ^" 

"Hold your peace, you foolish woman," said the Doctor. "Do 
you think this business is not bad enough already, that you are 
making it worse with your senseless claver If Gentlemen, this is a 
very sad case. Here is a warrant for a high crime against a poor 
creature, who is little fit to be removed from one house to another, 
much more dragged to a prison. I tell you plainly, that I think the 
execution of this arrest may cause her death. It is your business, 
sir, if you be really her father, to consider what you can do to soften 
this matter, rather than drive it on." 

" Better death than dishonour," replied the stem-looking old man, 
with a voice as harsh as his aspect ; " and you, messenger," he con- 
tinued, " look what you do, and execute the warrant at your peril." 

" You hear," said the man, appealing to the Doctor himself '* I 
must have immediate access to the lady." 

" In a lucky time," said Mr. Gray, " here comes the Town-clerk. 
You are very welcome, Mr. Lawford. Your opinion here is much 
wanted as a man of law, as well as of sense and humanity. I was 
never more glad to see you in all my life." 

t Tattling. 
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He then rapidly stated the case ; and the messenger, understanding 
the new-comer to be a man of some authority, again exhibited his 
warrant. 

'^ This is a very sufficient and valid warrant, Dr. Gray,'' replied the 
man of law. *' Nevertheless, if you are disposed to make oath that 
instant removal would be unfavourable to the lady's health, unques- 
tionably she must remain here, suitably guarded." 

*' It is not so much the mere act of locomotion which I am afraid 
of,'' said the surgeon ; '* but I am free to depone, on soul and con- 
science, that the shame and fear of her father's anger, and the sense 
of the affiront of such an arrest, with terror for its consequences, may 
occasion violent and dangerous illness— even death itself." 

" The father must see the daughter, though they may have quar- 
relled," said Mr. Lawford ; '' the officer of justice must execute his 
warranty though it should frighten the criminal to death ; these evils 
are only contingent, not direct and immediate consequences. You 
must give up the lady, Mr. Gray, though your hesitation is very 
naturaL" 

'' At least, Mr. Lawford, I ought to be certain that the person in 
my bouse is the party they search for." 

*' Admit me to her apartment," replied the man whom the mes- 
senger termed Mon^ada. 

The messenger, whom the presence of Lawford had made some- 
thing more placid, began to become impudent once more. He hoped, 
be said, by means of his female prisoner, to acquire the information 
necessary to apprehend the more guilty person. If more delays were 
thrown in his way, that information might come too late, and he 
would make all who were accessory to such delay responsible for the 
consequences. 

*'And I," said Mr. Gray, ''though I were to be brought to the 
gallows for it, protest that this course may be the murder of my 
patient. Can bail not be taken, Mr. Lawford 1" 

'* Not in cases of high treason," said the official person ; and then 
continued in a confidential tone, '* Come, Mr. Gray, we all know you 
to be a person well affected to our Eoyal Sovereign King George and 
the Government ; but you must not push this too far, lest you bring 
yourself into trouble, which everybody in Middlemas would be sorry 
for. The forty-five has not been so far gone by, but we can 
remember enough of warrants of high treason — ajr^ and ladies of 
quality committed upon such charges. But they were all favourably 
dealt with— Lady Ogilvy, Lady Macintosh, I'loia l^cdiOiisX^^ ^sA. 
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alL No doubt this gentleman knows what he is doing, and has 
assurances of the young lady's safety. So you must just jouk and let 
the jaw gae by, as we say/' 

'^ Follow me, then, gentlemen/' said Gideon, ** and you shall see 
the young lady ;" and then, his strong features working with emotion 
at anticipation of the distress which he was about to inflict, he led 
the way up the small staircase, and opening the door, said to Mon- 
^ada, who had followed him, ** This is your daughter's only place of 
refuge, in which 1 am, alas ! too weak to be her protector. Enter, 
sir, if your conscience will permit you." 

The stranger turned on him a scowl, into which it seemed as if he 
would willingly have thrown the power of the fabled basilisk. Then 
stepping proudly forward, he stalked into the room. He was 
followed by Lawford and Qray at a little distance. The messenger 
remained in the doorway. The unhappy young woman had heard 
the disturbance, and guessed the cause too truly. It is possible she 
might even have seen the strangers on their descent from the 
carriage. When they entered the room, she was on her kuees beside 
an easy chair, her face in a silk wrapper that was hung over it. The 
man called Mon^ada uttered a single word ; by the accent it might 
have, been something equivalent to wretch; but none knew its 
import. The female gave, a convulsive shudder, such as that by 
which a half-dying soldier is affected on receiving a second wound. 
But without minding her emotion, Mon^ada seized her by the arm, 
and with little gentleness raised her to her feet, on which she seemed 
to stand only because she was supported by his strong grasp. He 
then pulled from her face the mask which she had hitherto worn. 
The poor creature still endeavoured to shroud her face, by covering 
it with her left hand, as the manner in which she was held pre- 
vented her from using the aid of the right. With little effort her 
father secured that hand also, which, indeed, was of itself far too 
little to serve the purpose of concealment, and showed her beautiful 
face, burning with blushes and covered with tetars. 

'^ You, Alcalde, and you. Surgeon," he said to Lawford and Gray, 
with a foreign action and accent, '* this woman is my daughter, the 
same Zilia Mon^ada who is signaled in that protocol. Make way, and 
let me carry her where her crimes may be atoned for." 

''Are you that person's daughter 1" said Lawford to the lady. 

''She understands no English," said Gray; and addressing his 
patient in French, conjured her to let him know whether she was 
that man's daughter or not, assuring her of protection if the fact were 
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otherwise. The answer was murmured fiaintly, but was too distinctly 
intelligible — ** He was her father." 

All farther title of interference seemed now ended. The mes- 
senger arrested his prisoner, and, with some delicacy, required the 
assistance of the females to get her conveyed to the carriage in 
waiting. 

Qray again interfered. <'You will not,'' he said, "separate the 
mother and the infant ?" 

Zilia de Mongada heard the question (which being addressed to the 
father, Gray had inconsiderately uttered in French), and it seemed as 
if it recalled to her recollection the existence of the helpless creature 
to which she had given birth, forgotten for a moment amongst the 
accumulated horrors of her father's presence. She uttered a shriek, 
expressing poignant grief, and turned her eyes on her father with the 
most intense supplication. 

" To the parish with the bastard !" said Mongada ; while the help- 
less mother sunk lifeless into the arms of the females, who had now 
gathered round her. 

" That will not pass, sb," said Gideon. " If you are father to that 
lady, you must be grandfather to the helpless child ; and you must 
dettle in some manner for its future provision, or refer us to some 
responsible person." 

Mon^ada looked towards Lawford, who expressed himself satisfied 
of the propriety of what Gray said. 

'* I object not to pay for whatever the wretched child may require,'' 
said he ; *' and if you, sir," addressing Gray, " choose to take charge of 
him, and breed him up, you shall have what will better your living." 

The Doctor was about to refuse a charge so uncivilly offered ; but 
after a moment's reflection, he replied, " I think so indifferently of 
the proceedings I have witnessed, and of those concerned in them, 
that if the mother desires that I should retain the charge of this 
child, I will not refuse to do so." 

Mongada spoke to his daughter, who was just beginning to recover 
from her swoon, in the same language in which he had first addressed 
her. The proposition which he made seemed highly acceptable, as 
she started from the arms of the females, and, advancing to Gray, 
seized his hand, kissed it, bathed it in her tears, and seemed recon- 
ciled, even in parting with her child, by the consideration that the 
infant was to remain under his guardianship. 

*' Gk>od, kind man," she said in her indifferent French, " you have 
Mtved both mother and child." 
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The father, meanwhile, with mercantile deliberation, placed in 
Mr. Lawford's hands notes and bills to the amount of a thoosand 
pounds, which he stated was to be vested for the child's use, and 
advanced in such portions as his board and education might require^ 
In the event of any correspondence on his account being necessary, 
as in case of death or the like, he directed that communication should 
be made to Signior Matthias MouQada, under cover to a certain 
banking-house in London. 

<< But beware," he said to Gray, *' how you trouble me about these 
concerns, unless in case of absolute necessity.'' 

''You need not fear, sir," replied Gray; "I have seen nothing 
to-day which can induce me to desire a more intimate correspondence 
with you than may be indispensable." 

While Lawford drew up a proper minute of this transaction, by 
which he himself and Gray were named trustees for the child, Mr. 
Gray attempted to restore to the lady the balance of the considerable 
sum of money which Tresham (if such was his real name) had 
formerly deposited with him. With every species of gesture, by 
which hands, eyes, and even feet could express rejection, as well as 
in her own broken French, she repelled the proposal of reimburse- 
ment, while she entreated that Gray would consider the money ab 
his own property ; and at the same time forced upon him a ring set 
with brilliants, which seemed of considerable value. The father then 
spoke to her a few stem words, which she heard with an air of 
mingled agony and submission. 

*^ I have given her a few minutes to see and weep over the miser- 
able being which has been the seal of her dishonour," said the stem 
father. " Let us retire and leave her alone. You," to the messenger, 
** watch the door of the room on the outside." 

Gray, Lawford, and MooQada retired to the parlour accordingly, 
where they waited in silence, each busied with his own reflections^ 
till, within the space of half-an-hour, they received information that 
the lady was ready to depart. 

** It is well," replied Mon^ada ; '* I am glad she has yet sense enough 
left to submit to that which needs must be." 

So saying, he ascended the stair, and returned, leading down his 
daughter, now again masked and veiled. As she passed Gray, she 
uttered the words — '*My child, my child 1" in a tone of unutterable 
anguish ; then entered the carriage, which was drawn up as dose to 
the door of the Doctor^s house as the little enclosure would permit. 
The messenger, mounted on a led horse, and accompanied l^ a aer* 
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Tknt and An uuBtant, followed the eanUge, which diova rapidly off, 
taking the toad which leads to Edinburgh, All who had witnewed 
thia atrange ioene now departed to make their coDJectarea, and aome 
to eoant their gaina; for JSODey hod been diitribated among the 




females Who had attended on the lady, with lo mach liberality, aa 
oonaiderably to reconcile them to the breach of the lighta of woman- 
hood inflicted by the precipitate removal of the patient. 



CHAPTER II. 
Thb laat olond of dnst which the wheels of the carti^e bad rused 
waa dissipated, when dinner, which claims a sbare of human thonghta 
even iit the midst of the most tnsrrelloaB and affecting incidents, 
recurred to those of Uts. Gray. 

" Indeed, Doctor, you will stand glowaring out of the window till 
some other patient oolla for you, and then have to set oB without , 
your dinner ; and I hope Ur. Lawford will take pot-lack with us, for 
it is just his own hour ; and indeed we had something rather better 
than ordinary for this poor lady — lamb and spinage, and a veal 
Plorentine," 

The surgeon started as from « dream, and joined in his wife's 
hospitable request, to which Lawford willingly uaenbo^ 
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We will suppose the meal finished, a bottle of old and generous 
Antigua upon the table, and a modest little punch-bowl, judiciously 
replenished for the accommodation of the Doctor and his guest 
Their conversation naturally turned on the strange scene which they 
had witnessed, and the Town-clerk took considerable merit for his 
presence of mind. 

'* I am thinking, Doctor," said he, " you might have brewed a 
bitter browst to yourself if I had not come in as I did." 

** Troth, and it might very well so be," answered Gray ; *^ for, to 
tell you the truth, when I saw yonder fellow vapouring with his 
pistols among the women folk in my own house, the old Cameronian 
spirit began to rise in me, and little thing would have made me 
cleek to the poker." 

** Hoot ! hoot 1 that would never have done. Na, na,'' said the man 
of law, *' this was a case where a little prudence was worth all the 
pistols and pokers in the world." 

" And that was just what I thought when I sent to you^ Clerk 
Lawford," said the Doctor. 

** A wiser man he could not have called on to a difficult case,^ 
added Mrs. Gray, as she sat with her work at a little distance from 
the table. 

** Thanks t'ye, and here's t'ye, my good neighbour " answered the 
scribe ; '^ will you not let me help you to another glass of punch, 
Mrs. Gray ?" This being declined, he proceeded. '* I am jalousing 
that the messenger and his warrant were just brought in to prevent 
any opposition. Ye saw how quietly he behaved after I had laid 
down the law — I '11 never believe the lady is in any risk from him. 
But the father is a dour chield ; depend upon it, he has bred up the 
young filly on the curb-rein, and that has made the poor thing start 
off the course. I should not be surprised that he took her abroad, 
and shut her up in a convent." 

** Hardly," replied Doctor Gray, ** if it be true, as I suspect, that 
both the father and daughter are of the Jewish persuasion." 

''A Jew!" said Mrs. Gray ; ''and have I been taking a' this fyke 
about a Jew 1 I thought she seemed to gie a scunner at the eggs and 
bacon that Nurse Simson spoke about to her. But I thought Jews 
had aye had lang beards, and yon man's face is just like one of our 
ain folks — I have seen the Doctor with a langer beard himsell, when 
he has not had leisure to shave." 

*' That might have been Mr. Mon^ada's case," said Lawford, ^ for 
he seemed to have had a hard journey. But the Jews are often very 
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respectable people, Mrs. Gray — ^they haTe no territorial property, 
because the law is against them there, but they have a good hank in 
the money market — aplenty of stock in the funds, Mrs. Gray, and, 
indeed, I think this poor young woman is better with her ain father, 
though he be a Jew and a dour chield into the bargain, than she 
would have been with the loon that wranged her, who is, by your 
account. Dr. Gray, baith a papist and a rebeL The Jews are well 
attached to government; they hate the Pope, the Devil, and the 
Pretender, as much as any honest man among ourselves." 

'' I cannot admire either of the gentlemen," said Gideon. *' But 
it is but hir to say that I saw Mr. Mon^ada when he was highly 
incensed, and to all appearance not without reason. Now this other 
man Tresham, if that be his name, was haughty to me, and I think 
something careless of the poor young woman, just at the time when 
he owed her most kindness, and me some thankfulness. I am, 
therefore, of your opinion, Clerk Lawford, that the Christian is the 
worst bargain of the two." 

''And you think of taking care of this wean yourself. Doctor) 
That is what I call the good Samaritan." 

''At cheap cost. Clerk; the child, if it lives, has enough to bring 
it up decently, and set it out in life, and I can teach it an honourable 
and useful profession. It will be rather an amusement than a trouble 
to me, and I want to make some remarks on the childish diseases, 
which, with €k)d's blessing, the child must come through under my 
charge ; and since Heaven has sent us no children ** 

"Hoot, hootl" said the Town-clerk, "you are in ower great a 
hurry now — ^you have n^i been sae lang married yet. Mrs. Gray, 
dinna let my daffing chase you away — we will be for a dish of tea 
belive, for the Doctor and I are nae glass-breakers." 

Four years after this conversation took place, the event happened, 
at the possibility of which the Town-clerk had hinted; and Mrs. 
Gray presented her husband with an infant daughter. But good and 
evil are strangely mingled in this sublunary world. The fulfilment 
of his anxious longing for posterity was attended with the loss of his 
simple and kind-hearted wife ; one of the most heavy blows which 
fate could inflict on poor Gideon, and his house was made desolate 
even by the event which had promised for months before to add new 
comforts to its humble roof. Gray felt the shock as men of sense and 
firmness feel a decided blow, from the effects of which they never 
hope again fully to raise themselves. He discharged the duties of 
his profession with the same punctuality a» ever^yraA ^aA^^^iA^'s^Ti^ 
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to appearance, cheerfal in hii intereoone with society ; bat the snn- 
shine of existence was gone. Every morning he missed the affec- 
tionate charges which recommended to him to pay attention to his 
own health while he was labouring to restore that blessing to his 
patients. Every evening, as he returned horn his weary zoond, it 
was without the consciousness of a kind and affectionate reception 
from one eager to tell, and interested to hear, all the little events of 
the day. His whistle, which used to arise clear and strong so soon 
as Middlemas steeple was in view, was now for ever silenced, and 
the rider^s head drooped, while the tired horse, lacking the stimulus 
of his master^s hand and voice, seemed to shuffle along as if it experi- 
enced a share of his despondency. There were times when he was 
BO much dejected as to be unable to endure even the presence of his 
little Menie, in whose infant countenance he could trace the linea- 
ments of the mother, of whose loss she had been the innocent and 
unconscious cause. " Had it not been for this poor child " — ^he would 
think ; but, instantly aware that the sentiment was sinful, he would 
snatch the infant to his breast, and load it with caresses — then hastily 
desire it to be removed from the parlour. 

The Mahometans have a fanciful idea that the true believer, in his 
passage to Paradise, is under the necessity of passing barefooted over 
a bridge composed of red-hot iron. But on this occasion, all the 
pieces of paper which the Moslem has preserved during his life^ lest 
some holy thing being written upon them might be profaned, arrange 
themselves between his feet and the burning metal, and so save him 
from injury. In the same manner, the effects of kind and benevolent 
actions are sometimes found, even in this world, to assuage the pangs 
of subsequent afflictions. 

Thus, the greatest consolation which poor Gideon could find after 
his heavy deprivation, was in the frolic fondness of Richard Middle- 
mas, the child who was in so singular a manner thrown upon his 
charge. Even at this early age he was eminently handsome. When 
silent or out of humour, his dark eyes and striking countenance 
presented some recollections of the stern character imprinted on the 
features of his supposed father ; but when he was gay and happy, 
which was much more frequently the case, these clouds were ex- 
changed for the most frolicsome, mirthful expression that ever dwelt 
on the laughing and thoughtless aspect of a child. He seemed to 
have a tact beyond his years in discovering and conforming to the 
peculiarities of human character. His nurse, one prime object of 
Richard's observance, was Nurse Jamieson, or, as she was more 
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commonly called for brevity, and par excellence. Nurse. This was 
the person who had brought him up from infancy. She had lost her 
own child, and soon after her husband, and being thus a lone woman, 
had, as used to be common in Scotland, remained a member of Dr. 
Gray's family. After the death of his wife, she gradually obtained 
the principal superintendence of the whole household ; and being an 
honest and capable manager, was a person of very great importance 
in the family. 

She was bold in her temper, violent in her feelings, and, as often 
happens with those in her condition, was as much attached to 
Richard Middlemas, whom she had once nursed at her bosom, as if 
he had been her own son. This affection the child repaid by all the 
tender attentions of which his age was capable. 

Little Dick was also distinguished by the fondest and kindest 
attachment to his guardian and benefactor, Dr. Gray. He was 
ofS-cious in the right time and place, quiet as a lamb when his 
patron seemed inclined to study or to muse, active and assiduous to 
assist or divert him whenever it seemed to be wished, and in 
choosing his opportunities, he seemed to display an address far 
beyond his childish years. 

As time passed on, this pleasing character seemed to be still more 
refined. In everything like exercise or amusement, he was the pride 
and the leader of the boys of the place, over the most of whom his 
strength and activity gave him a decided superiority. At school his 
abilities were less distinguished, yet he was a favourite with the 
master, a sensible and useful teacher. 

'' Eichard is not swift," he used to say to his patron. Dr. Gray, 
'* but then he is sure ; and it is impossible not to be pleased with a 
child who is so very desirous to give satisfaction.'' 

Young Middlemas's grateful affection to his patron seemed to 
increase with the expanding of his faculties, and found a natural and 
pleasing mode of displaying itself in his attentions to little Menief 
Gray. Her slightest hint was Eichard's law, and it was in vain that 
he was summoned forth by a hundred shrill voices to take the lead 
in hye-spye, or at foot-ball, if it was little Menie's pleasure that he 
should remain within, and build card-houses for her amusement. At 
other times, he would take the charge of the little damsel entirely 
under his own care, and be seen wandering with her on the borough 
common, collecting wild flowers, or knitting caps made of bulrushes. 
Menie was attached to Dick Middlemas, in proportion to his affec- 

t Kaxlon. 
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tionate aasiduities ; and the father saw with pleasure every new mark 
of attention to his child on the part of his prot6g^. 

Daring the time that Eichard was silently advancing from a 
beautiful child into a fine boy, and approaching from a fine boy to 
the time when he must be termed a handsome youth, Mr. Gray 
wrote twice a-year with much regularity to Mr. Mongada^ through 
the channel that gentleman had pointed out. The benevolent man 
thought, that if the wealthy grandfather could only see his relative^ 
of whom any family might be proud, he would be unable to per- 
severe in his resolution of treating as an outcast one so nearly 
connected with him in blood, and so interesting in person and 
disposition. He thought it his duty, therefore, to keep open the 
slender and oblique communication with the boy's .maternal grand- 
father, as that which might, at some future period, lead to a closer 
connexion. Yet the correspondence could not, in other respects, be 
agreeable to a man of spirit like Mr. Gray. His own letters were as 
short as possible, merely rendering an account of his ward's expenses^ 
including a moderate board to himself, attested by Mr. Lawford, his 
co-trustee ; and intimating Bichard's state of health, and his progress 
in education, with a few words of brief but warm eulogy upon his 
goodness of head and heart But the answers he received were still 
shorter. ''Mr. Mongada," such was their usual tenor, ''acknow- 
ledges Mr. Gray's letter of such a date, notices the contents, and 
requests Mr. Gray to persist in the plan which he has hitherto pro- 
secuted on the subject of their correspondence." On occasions where 
extraordinary expenses seemed likely to be incurred, the remittances 
were made with readiness. 

That day fortnight after Mrs. Gray's death, fifty pounds were 
received, with a note, intimating that it was designed to put the 
child B. M. into proper mourning. The writer had added two or 
three words, desiring that the surplus should be at Mr. Gray's 
disposal, to meet the additional expenses of this period of calamity ; 
but Mr. Mongada had left the phrase unfinished, apparently in 
despair of turning it suitably into English. Gideon, without farther 
investigation, quietly added the sum to the account of his ward's 
little fortune, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Lawford, who, aware 
that he was rather a loser than a gainer by the boy's residence in his 
house, was desirous that his friend should not omit an opportunity 
of recovering some part of his expenses on that score. Bat Gray was 
proof against all remonstrance. 

As the boy advanced towards his fourteenth year, Dr. Gray wrote 
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a more elaborate account of his ward's character, acquirements, and 
capacity. He added, that he did this for the purpose of enabling 
Mr. Mon^ada to judge how the young man's future education should 
be directed. Bichard, he observed, was arrived at the point where 
education, losing its original and general character, branches off into 
different paths of knowledge, suitable to particular professions, and 
when it was therefore become necessary to determine which of them 
it was his pleasure that young Bichard should be trained for ; and he 
would, on his part, do all he could to carry Mr. Mon^ada's wishes 
into execution, since the amiable qualities of the boy made him as 
dear to him, though but a guardian, as he could have been to his 
own father. 

The answer, which arrived in the course of a week or ten days, 
was fuller than usual, and written in the first person. ** Mr. Gray," 
such was the tenor, ** our meeting has been under such circumstances 
as could not make us favourably known to each other at the time. 
But I have the advantage of you, since, knowing your motives for 
entertaining an indifferent opinion of me, I could respect them, and 
you at the same time; whereas you, unable to comprehend the 
motives — I say, you, being unacquainted with the infamous treat- 
ment I had received, could not understand the reasons that I have 
for acting as I have done. Deprived, sir, by the act of a villain, of 
my child, and she despoiled of honour, I cannot bring myself to 
think of beholding the creature, however innocent, whose look must 
always remind me of hatred and of shame. Keep the poor child by 
you — educate him to your own profession, but take heed that he 
looks no higher than to fill such a situation in life as you yourself 
worthily occupy, or some other line of like importance. For the 
condition of a farmer, a country lawyer, a medical practitioner, or 
some such retired course of life, the means of outfit and education 
shall be amply supplied. But I must warn him and you, that any 
attempt to intrude himself on* me further than I may especially 
permit, will be attended with the total forfeiture of my favour and 
protection. So, having made known my mind to you, I expect you 
will act accordingly." 

The receipt of this letter determined Gideon to have some 
explanation with the boy himself, in order to learn if he had any 
choice among the professions thus opened to him ; convinced, at the 
Bame time, from his docility of temper, that he would refer the selec- 
tion to his (Dr. Gray's) better judgment. 

He had previously, however, the unpleadug taak oi «ucc^;3AixL\lYCL<^ 
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Bichard Middlemas with the mysterious circumatances attending his 
birth, of which he presumed him to be entirely ignorant^ simply 
because he himself had neyer communicated them, but had let the 
boy consider himself as the orphan child of a distant relation. But 
though the Doctor himself was silent^ he might have remembered 
that Nurse Jamieson had the handsome enjoyment of her tongue, 
and was disposed to use it liberally. 

From a very early period. Nurse Jamieson, amongst the variety of 
legendary lore which she instilled into her foster son, had not 
forgotten what she called the awful season of his coming into the 
world — ^the personal appearance of his father, a grand gentleman, 
who looked as if the whole world lay at his feet — ^the beauty of his 
mother, and the terrible blackness of the mask which she wore, her 
een that glanced like diamonds, and the diamonds she wore on her 
fingers, that could be compared to nothing but her own een, the 
fairness of her skin, and the colour of her silk rokelay, with much 
proper stuff to the same purpose. Then she expatiated on the 
arrival of his grandfather, and the awful man, armed with pistol, 
dirk, and claymore (the last weapons existed only in Nurse's 
imagination), the very Ogre of a fairy tale — then all the circum- 
stances of the carrying off his mother, while bank notes were flying 
about the house like screeds of brown paper, and gold guineas were 
as plenty as chuckie-stanes. All this, partly to please and interest 
the boy, partly to indulge her own talent for amplification, Nurse 
told with so many additional circumstances and gratuitous com- 
mentaries, that the real transaction, mysterious and odd as it certainly 
was, sunk into tameness before the Nurse's edition, like humble 
prose contrasted with the boldest flights of poetry. 

To hear all this did Bichard seriously incline, and still more was 
he interested with the idea of his valiant father coming for him 
unexpectedly at the head of a gallant regiment, with music playing 
and colours flying, and carrying his son away on the most beautiful 
pony eyes ever beheld. Or his mother, bright as the day, might 
suddenly appear in her coach and six, to reclaim her beloved child ; 
or his repentant grandfather, with his pockets stuffed out with bank- 
notes, would come to atone for his past cruelty, by heaping his 
neglected grandchild with unexpected wealth. Sure was Nurse 
Jamieson, ** that it wanted but a blink of her bairn's bonny e'e to 
turn their hearts, as Scripture sayeth ; and as strange things had 
been, as they should come a'thegither to the town at the same time, 
and make such a day as had never been seen in Middlemas ; and 
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then her haim would neyer be called by that lowland name of 
Middlemas any more, which sounded as if ifc had been gathered out 
of the town gutter; but would be called Qalatian,t or Sir William 
Wallace, or Bobin Hood, or after some other of the great princes 
named in story-books." 

Nurse Jamieson's history of the past^ and prospects of the future, 
were too flattering not to excite the most ambitious visions in the 
mind of a boy, who naturally felt a strong desire of rising in the 
world, and was conscious of possessing the powers necessary to his 
advancement. The incidents of his birth resembled those he found 
commemorated in the tales which he read or listened to ; and there 
seemed no reason why his own adventures should not have a 
termination corresponding to those of such veracious histories. In a 
word, while good Doctor Gray imagined that his pupil was dwelling 
in utter ignorance of his origin, Bichard was meditating upon 
nothing else than the time and means by which he anticipated his 
being extricated from the obscurity of his present condition, and 
enabled to assume the rank to which, in his own opinion, he was 
entitled by birth. 

So stood the feelings of the young man, when, one day after din- 
ner, the Doctor snuffing the candle, and taking from his pouch the 
great leathern pocket-book, in which he deposited particular papers, 
with a small supply of the most necessary and active medicines, he 
took from it Mr. Mon^da's letter, and requested Bichard Middlemas's 
serious attention, while he told him some circumstances concerning 
himself, which it greatly imported him to know. Bichard's dark 
eye flashed fire — ^the blood flushed his broad and well-formed fore- 
head — the hour of explanation was at length come. He listened to 
the narrative of Gideon Gray, which, the reader may believe, being 
altogether divested of the gilding which Nurse Jamieson's imagina- 
tion had bestowed upon it, and reduced to what mercantile men 
term the needful, exhibited little more than the tale of a child of 
shame, deserted by its father and mother, and brought up on the 
reluctant charity of a more distant relation, who regarded him as the 
living though unconscious evidence of the disgrace of his family, and 
would more willingly have paid for the expenses of his funeral than 
that of the food which was grudgingly provided for him. " Temple 
and tower," a hundred flattering edifices of Bichard's childish imaginar 
tion, went to the ground at once, and the pain which attended their 
demolition was rendered the more acute by a sense of shame that he 
t Qalatlaii is a name of a person famous In Chmtmas gMnXxAa. 
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should have nursed such reveries. He remamed, while Gideon 
continued his explanation, in a dejected posture, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and the veins of his forehead swollen with contending 
passions. 

*^ And now, my dear Bichard," said the good surgeon, ^ you must 
think what you can do for yourself, since your grandfather leaves you 
the choice of three honourable professions, by any of which, well and 
wisely prosecuted, you may become independent, if not wealthy, and 
respectable, if not great. You will naturally desire a little time for 
consideration.'' 

** Not a minute,'' said the boy, raising his head, and looking boldly 
at his guardian. '' I am a freebom Englishman, and will return to 
England if I think fit." 

^* A freebom fool you are," said Gray ; *' you were bom, as I think, 
and no one can know better than I do, in the blue room of Steven- 
law's Land, in the Townhead of Middlemas, if you call that being a 
freebom Englishman." 

« But Tom Hillary " — ^this was an apprentice of Clerk Lawford, 
who had of late been a great friend and adviser of young 
Middlemas — " Tom Hillary says that I am a free-bom Englishman, 
notwithstanding, in right of my parents." 

'* Pooh, child !" what do we know of your parents ? But what has 
your being an Englishman to do with the present question 1" 

'*0h. Doctor!" answered the boy, bitterly, **you know we from 
the south side of Tweed cannot scramble so hard as you do. The 
Scots are too moral, and too prudent, and too robust, for a poor 
pudding-eater to live amongst them, whether as a parson, or as a 
lawyer, or as a doctor — with your pardon, sir." 

" Upon my life, Dick," said Gray, " this Tom Hillary will turn 
your brain. What is the meaning of all this trash 1" 

*' Tom Hillary says that the parson lives by the sins of the people, 
the lawyer by their distresses, and the doctor by their diseases — 
always asking your pardon, sir." 

" Tom Hillary," replied the Doctor, <' should be drummed out of 
the borough. A whipper-snapper of an attorney's apprentice, run 
away from Newcastle 1 If I hear him talking so, I '11 teach him to 
speak with more reverence of the learned professions. Let me hear 
no more of Tom Hillary, whom you have seen fax too much of 
lately. Think a little, like a lad of sense, and tell me what answer 
I am to give Mr. Mongada." 

« Tell him," said the boy, the tone of affected sarcasm laid aside, 
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and that of injured pride substituted in its room — ** tell liim that my 
Boul revolts at the obscure lot he recommends to me. I am deter- 
mined to enter my fiather^s professioui the army, unless my grandfather 
chooses to receive me into his house, and place me in his own line of 
business." 

'* Yes, and make you his partner, I suppose, and acknowledge you 
for his heir V said Dr. Gray ; '* a thing extremely likely to happen^ 
no doubt, considering the way in which he has brought you up all 
along, and the terms in which he now writes concerning you." 

** Then, sir, there is one thing which I can demand of you," replied 
the boy. << There is a large sum of money in your hands belonging 
to me ; and since it is consigned to you for my use, I demand you 
should make the necessary advances to procure a commission in the 
army — account to me for the balance — ^and so, with thanks for past 
favours, I will give you no trouble in future." 

'* Young man," said the Doctor, gravely, '' I am very sorry to see 
that your usual prudence and good humour are not proof against the 
disappointment of some idle expectations which you had not the 
slightest reason to entertain. It is very true that there is a sum 
which^ in spite of various expenses, may still approach to a thousand 
pounds or better, which remains in my hands for your behoof. But 
I am bound to dispose of it according to the will of the donor ; and 
at any rate, you are not entitled to call for it until you come to years 
of discretion ; a period from which you are six years distant, according 
to law, and which, in one sense, you will never reach at all, unless 
you alter your present unreasonable crotchets. But come, Dick, this 
is the first time I have seen you in so absurd a humour, and you have 
many things, I own^ in your situation to apologise for impatience even 
greater than you have displayed. But you should not turn your 
resentment on me, that am no way in fault. You should remem- 
ber that I was your earliest and only friend, and took charge of you 
when every other person forsook you." 

" I do not thank you for it," said Eichard, giving way to a burst of 
uncontrolled passion. ** You might have done better for me had you 
pleased." 

^'And in what manner, you ungrateful boyi" said Gray, whose 
composure was a little ruffled. 

" You might have flung me under the wheels of their carriages as 
they drove off, and have let them trample on the body of their child, 
as they have done on his feelings." 

So saying, he rushed out of the room, and abut \^\i^ ^ooit'Wt^aA 
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Um with gtoA viol«tic«, leaving hii goaidian Htonuked at hi* raddoi 
and Tiolrat ohuige of temper and manner, 

"What tta« denea can hare poeieMed him I Ah, well. Higk- 
■pirlted, and disappointed in some foUiea which that Tom Hillai; 
haa pnt into hia head. But hie is a case for anodynes, and ahall be 
treated aeeoidingl;." 

Wliile the Doctor Toimed thia good-natured ratotntion, joong 
Uiddlemu rtuhed to Norte Jamieson'a apartment, when poor 
Uenie, to whom hiB preeence always gave holiday feelings, hastened 
to exhibit, for bis admiration, a new doll, of whioh she had mode the 
acqaiiition, No one, generally, was more interested in-Menie's 
I than Richard; bnt at present Bicliard, like his cele- 
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brated uameealce, wai not i' the vein. He threw off the little dtnuel 
■0 oarelewly, abnoBt eo rudely, that the doll flew ontof Menie'a hand, 
ftll on the hearth-atone, and broke its waxen facft The radeness 
drew &om Nnne Jamisaon a rebuke, even although the culprit wa* 
her darling. 

"Hont awa', Richard — that waana like yonrsell, to guide Mist 
Menia that gate. Hand your tongue, Miaa Menie, and III aoon 
mend the baby's face." 

But if Uenie cried, she did not ory for the doll ; and while the 
tears flowed silently down her cheekt, ahe lat looking at Dick 
Mi ddle m as with a ehildiah bee of fear, loirow, snd wonder. None 
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Jamieson was soon diverted from her atteatiou to Menie Gray's dit- 
treues, especially as she did not weep aloud, and her attention 
became fixed on the altered countenance, red eyes, and swollen features 
of her darling foster-child. She instantly commenced an investiga- 
tion into the cause of his distress, after the usual inquisitorial manner 
of matrons of her classi ^ What is the matter wi' my bairn 1" and 
'* Wha has be^ vexing my bairn 1" with similar questions, at last 
extorted this reply^- 

^* I am not your bairn — I am no one's bairn — no one's son. I am 
an outcast j&om my family, and belong to no one. Dr. Gray has told 
me so himsell" 

'* And did he cast up to my bairn that he was a bastard 1 — troth he 
wasna blate — my certie, your father was a better man than ever 
stood on the Doctor's shanks — a handsome grand gentleman, with an 
e'e like a gled's, and a step like a Highland piper." 

Nurse Jamieson had got on a favourite topic, and would have 
expatiated long enough, for she was a professed admirer of masculine 
beauty, but there was something which displeased the boy in her 
last simile ; so he cut the conversation short, by asking whether she 
knew exactly how much money his grandfather had left with 'Dt, 
Gray for his maintenance. ''She could not say — didna ken — an 
awfu' sum it was to pass out of ae man's hand. She was sure it 
wasna less than ae hundred pounds, and it might weel be twa." In 
short, she knew nothing about the matter; but she was sure Dr. 
Gray would count to him to the last farthing ; for everybody ken'd 
that he was a just man where siller was concerned. However, if her 
bairn wanted to ken mair about i^ to be sure the Town-clerk could 
tell him all about it" 

Bichard Middlemas arose and left the apartment, without saying 
more. He went immediately to visit the old Town-clerk, to whom 
he had made himself acceptable, as, indeed, he had done to most of 
the dignitaries about the burgh. He introduced the conversation by 
the proposal which had been made to him for choosing a profession, 
and after speaking of the mysterious circumstances of his birth, and 
the doubtful prospects which lay before him, he easily led the Town- 
clerk into conversation as to the amount of the funds, and heard the 
exact state of the money in his guardian's hands, which corresponded 
with the information he had already received. He next sounded the 
worthy scribe on the possibility of his going into the army; but 
received a second confirmation of the intelligence Mr. Gray had given 
him; being informed that no part of the money co\x\d\>^^\a&«^«X 
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his diBposal till he was of age ; and then not without the especial 
consent of both his guardians, and particularly that of his master. 
He therefore took leave of the Town-clerk, who, much approving the 
cautious manner in which he spoke, and his prudent selection of an 
adviser at this important crisis of his life, intimated to him that, 
should he choose the law, he would himself receive him into his 
office upon a very moderate apprentice-fee, and would part with Tom 
Hillary to make room for him, as the lad was ** rather pragmatical, 
and plagued him with speaking about his English practice, which 
they had nothing to do with on this side of the Border — ^the Lord be 
thanked !" 

Middlemas thanked him for his kindness, and promised to con- 
sider his kind ojQTer, in case he should determine upon following the 
profession of the law. 

From Tom Hillary's master Richard went to Tom Hillary himself 
who chanced then to be in the office. He was a lad about twenty, 
as smart as small, but distinguished for the accuracy with which he 
dressed his hair, and the splendour of a laced hat and embroidered 
waistcoat, with which he graced the church of Middlemas on Sun- 
days. Tom Hillary had been bred an attorney's clerk in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, but, for some reason or other, had found it more 
convenient of late years to reside in Scotland, and was recommended 
to the Town-clerk of Middlemas by the accuracy and beauty with 
which he transcribed the records of the burgh. It is not improbable 
that the reports concerning the singular circumstances of Bichard 
Middlemas's birth, and the knowledge that he was actually possessed 
of a considerable sum of money, induced Hillary, though so much 
his senior, to admit the lad to his company, and enrich his youthful 
mind with some branches of information, which, in that retired 
comer, his pupil might otherwise have been some time in attaining. 
Amongst these were certain games at cards and dice, in which the 
pupil paid, as was reasonable, the price of initiation by his losses to 
his instructor. After a long walk with this youngster, whose advice, 
like the unwise son of the wisest of men, he probably valued more 
than that of his more aged counsellors, Bichard Middlemas returned 
to his lodgings in Stevenlaw's Land, and went to bed sad and 
fiupperless. 

The next morning Bichard arose with the sun, and his night^s 
rest appeared to have had its frequent effect, in cooling the passions 
and correcting the understanding. Little Menie was the first person 
to whom he made the amende honorable; and a much smaller 
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propitiaUon than the new doll with which he presented her would 
have been accepted as an atonement for a much greater o£fence. 
Menie was one of those pure spirits, to whom a state of unkindneas, 
if the estranged person has been a friend, is a state of pain, and the 
slightest advance of her friend and protector was sufficient to regain 
all her childish confidence and a£fectioD. 

The father did not prove more inexorable than Menie had done. 
Mr. Qray, indeed, thought he had good reason to look cold upon 
Kichard at their next meeting, being not a little hurt at the ungrateful 
treatment which he had received on the preceding evening. But 
Middlemas disarmed him at once, by frankly pleading that he had 
suffered his mind to be carried away by the supposed rank and 
importance of his parents, into an idle conviction that he was one 
day to share them. The letter of his grandfather, which condemned 
him to banishment and obscurity for life, was, he acknowledged, a 
very severe blow ; and it was with deep sorrow that he reflected, that 
the irritation of his disappointment had led him to express himself 
in a manner far short of the respect and reverence of one who owed 
Mr. Gray the duty and affection of a son, and ought to refer to his 
decision every action of his life. Qideon, propitiated by an admis- 
sion so candid, and made with so much humility, readily dismissed 
his resentment, and kindly enquired of Bichard whether he had 
bestowed any reflection upon the choice of profession which had 
been subjected to him ; offering, at the same time, to allow him all 
reasonable time to make up his mind. 

On this subject, Bichard Middlemas answered with the same 
promptitude and candour. *' He had," he said, ** in order to forming 
his opinion more safely, consulted with his friend, the Town-clerk.** 
The Doctor nodded approbation. " Mr. Lawford had, indeed, been 
most friendly, and had even offered to take him into his own office. 
But if Jiis father and benefactor would permit him to study, under 
his instructions, the noble art in which he himself enjoyed such a 
deserved reputation, the mere hope that he might by-and-by be of 
some use to Mr. Qray in his business, would greatly overbalance every 
other consideration. Such a course of education, and such a use of 
professional knowledge when he had acquired it, would be a greater 
spur to his industry than the prospect even of becoming Town-clerk 
of Middlemas in his proper person.*' 

As the young man expressed it to be his firm and unalterable 
choice to study medicine under his guardian, and to remain a mem- 
ber of his family, Br. Qray informed Mr. Mon^ado^ ol V\i!b Voi^^ 
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determination; who, to testify his approbation, remitted to the 
Doctor the sum of ^100 as apprentice fee, a earn nearly three times 
as much as Qray's modesty had hinted at as necessary. 

Shortly after, when Dr. Qray and the Town-clerk met at the small 
club of the burgh, their joint theme was the sense and steadiness of 
Bichard Middlemas. 

^ Indeed," said the Town-clerk, ** he is such a friendly and dis- 
interested boy, that I could not get him to accept a place in my office, 
for fear he should be thought to be pushing himself forward at the 
expense of Tam ELillary." 

^ And, indeed. Clerk," said Gray, ** I have sometimes been afraid 
that he kept too much company with that Tam Hillary of yours ; 
but twenty Tam HiUarys would not corrupt Dick Middlemas.'' 



• CHAPTER III. 

Dick was come to high renown 

Since he commenced physician ; 
Tom was held by all the town 

The better politician. 

Tom and Dick* 

At the same period when Dr. Gray took under his charge his youth- 
ful lodger Bichard Middlemas, he received proposals from the friends 
of one Adam Hartley to receive him also as an apprentice. The lad 
was the son of a respectable farmer on the English side of the*Border, 
who, educating his eldest son to his own occupation, desired to make 
his second a medical man, in order to avail himself H>f the friendship 
of a great man, his landlord, who had offered to assist his views 
in life, and represented a doctor or surgeon as the sort of person 
to whose advantage his interest could be most readily applied. 
Middlemas and Hartley were, therefore, associated in their studies. 
In winter they were boarded in Edinburgh, for attending the medical 
classes which were necessary for taking their degree. Three or four 
years thus passed on, and, from being mere boys, the two medical 
aspiranto shot up into young men, who, being both very good-looking^ 
well-dressed, well-bred, and having money in their pockets, became 
personages of some importence in the little town of Middlemas, 
where there was scarce anything that could be termed an aristocracy, 
and in which beaux were scarce and belles were plenty. 
Each of the two had his special partisans; for though the young 
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men themselves lived in tolerable harmony together, yet, as usual 
in such cases, no one could approve of one of them without at the 
same time comparing him with, and asserting his superiority over 
his companion. 

Both were gay, fond of dancing, and sedulous attendants on the 
praeteesmgs, as he called them, of Mr. M'Fittoch, a dancing-master, 
who, itinerant during the summer, became stationary in the winter 
season, and afforded the youth of Middlemas the benefit of his 
instructions at the rate of twenty lessons for five shillings sterling. 
On these occasions, each of Dr. Qray^s pupils had his appropriate 
praise. Hartley danced with most spirit — Middlemas with a better 
grace. Mr. M'Fittoch would have turned out Bichard against the 
country-side in the minuet, and wagered the thing dearest to him 
in the world (and that was his kit) upon his assured superiority ; but 
he admitted Hartley was superior to him in hornpipes, jigs, strath- 
speys, and reels. 

In dress, Hartley was most expensive, perhaps because his father 
afforded him better means of being so ; but his clothes were neither 
so tasteful when new, nor so well preserved when they began to grow 
old, as those of Bichard Middlemas. Adam Hartley was sometimes 
fine, at other times rather slovenly, and on the former occasions 
looked rather too conscious of his splendour. His chum was at all 
times regularly neat and well-dressed ; while, at the same time^ he 
had an air of good breeding which made him appear always at ease ; 
BO that his dress, whatever it was, seemed to be just what he ought 
to have worn at the time. 

In their persons there was a still more strongly-marked distinction. 
Adam Hartley was full middle sise, stout, and well limbed ; and an 
open English countenance, of the genuine Saxon mould, showed 
itself among chestnut locks, until the hair-dresser destroyed them. 
He loved the rough exercises of wrestling, boxing, leaping, and 
quarter-stafi^ and frequented, when he could obtain leisure, the bull- 
l>aitings and foot-ball matches by which the burgh was sometimes 
enlivened. 

Bichard, on the contrary, was dark, like his father and mother, 
'with high features, beautifully formed, but exhibiting something of 
« foreign charactw; and his person was tall and slim, though 
muscular and active. His address and manners must have been 
natural to him, for they were, in elegance and ease, far beyond any 
example which la^ could have found in his native burgh. He learned 
the use of the small-sword while in Edinburgh, and Uxk, 1»bm»& 
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from a performer at the theatre, with the purpose of refining his 
mode of speaking. He became also an amateur of the drama, 
regularly attending the playhouse, and assuming the tone of a critic 
in that and other lighter departments of literature. To fill up the 
contrast, so far as taste was concerned, Richard was a dexterous and 
successful angler — Adam, a bold and unerring shot. Their efforts 
to surpass each other in supplying Dr. Gray's table rendered his 
housekeeping much preferable to what it had been on former occa- 
sions; and, besides, small presents of fish and game are always 
agreeable amongst the inhabitants of a country town, and contributed 
to increase the popularity of the young sportsmen. 

While the burgh was divided, for lack of better subject of disputa- 
tion, concerning the comparative merits of Dr. Qra/s two apprenticsi^ 
he himself was sometimes chosen the referee. But in this, as on 
other matters, the Doctor was cautious. He said the lads were both 
good lads, and would be useful men in the profession, if their heads 
were not carried with the notice which the foolish people of the 
burgh took of them, and the parties of pleasure that were so often 
taking them away from their business. No doubt, it was natural for 
him to feel more confidence in Hartley, who came of ken'd folk, and 
was very near as good as a bom Scotsman. But if he did feel such 
a partiality, he blamed himself for it, since the stranger child, so 
oddly cast upon his hands, had peculiar good right to such patronage 
and affection as he had to bestow ; and truly the young man himself 
seemed so grateful, that it was impossible for him to hint the slightest 
wish that Dick Middlemas did not hasten to execute. 

There were persons in the burgh of Middlemas who were indiscreet 
enough to suppose that Miss Menie must be a better judge than any 
other person of the comparative merits of these accomplished per- 
sonages, respecting which the public opinion was generally divided. 
No one even of her greatest intimates ventured to put the question 
to her in precise terms ; but her conduct was narrowly observed, and 
the critics remarked, that to Adam Hartley her attentions were given 
more freely and frankly. She laughed with him, chatted with him, 
and danced with him ; while to Dick Middlemas her conduct was 
more shy and distant. The premises seemed certain, but the public 
were divided in the conclusions which were to be drawn from 
them. 

It was not possible for the young men to be the subject of such 
discussions without being sensible that they existed ; and thus con- 
trasted together by the little society in which they moved, they must 
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have been made of better than ordinary day, if they had not them- 
eelves entered by degrees into the spirit of the controversy, and con- 
sidered themselves as rivals for public applause. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that Menie Qray was by this time shot 
up into one of the prettiest young women, not of Middlemas only, 
but of the whole county in which the little burgh is situated. This, 
indeed, had been settled by evidence which could not be esteemed 
short of decisive. At the time of the races, there were usually 
assembled in the burgh some company of the higher classes from the 
country around, and many of the sober burghers mended their 
incomes by letting their apartments, or taking in lodgers of quality 
for the busy week. All the rural thanes and thanesses attended on 
these occasions ; and such was the number of cocked hats and silken 
trains, that the little town seemed for a time totally to have changed 
its inhabitants. On this occasion, persons of a certain quality only 
were permitted to attend upon the nightly balls which were given in 
the old Townhouse, and the line of distinction excluded Mr. Qray's 
&mily. 

The aristocracy, however, used their privilege with some feelings 
of deference to the native beaux and belles of the burgh, who were 
thus doomed to hear the fiddles nightly, without being permitted to 
dance to them. One evening in the race-week, termed the Hunters' 
Ball, was dedicated to general amusement, and liberated from the 
usual restrictions of etiquette. On this occasion all the respectable 
fiunilies in the town were invited to share the amusement of the 
evening, and to wonder at the finery, and be grateful for the condes- 
censicm, of their betters. This was especially the case with the 
females, for the number of invitations to the gentlemen of the town 
was much more limited. Now, at this general muster, the beauty 
of Miss Qra/s f&ce and person had placed her, in the opinion of all 
competent judges, decidedly at the head of all the belles present, 
saving those with whom, according to the ideas of the place, it would 
hardly have been decent to compare her. 

The Laird of the ancient and distinguished house of Loupon- 
height did not hesitate to engage her hand during the greater part of 
the evening ; and his mother, renowned for her stem assertion of the 
distinctions of rank, placed the little plebeian beside her at supper, 
and was heard to say that the surgeon's daughter behaved very 
prettily indeed, and seemed to know perfectly well where and what 
she was. As for the young Laird himself, he capered so high, and 
laughed so uproariously, as to give rise to a Turnout \.\v&X. \i!^ "v^a 
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luiaded to '^ahoot madly from his sphere/' and to convert the 
Doctoi^s daughter into a lady of his own ancient name. 

During this memorable evening, Middlemas and Hartley, who 
bad found room in the music gallery, witnessed the scene, and, as it 
would seem, with very different feeUngs. Hartley was evidenUy 
annoyed by the access of attention which the gallant Laird of 
Louponheight, stimulated by the influence of a couple of bottiet of 
claret, and by the presence of a partner who danced remarkably 
well, paid to Miss Menie Gray. He saw from his lofty stand all the 
dumb show of gallantry, with the comfortable feelings of a famiahing 
creature looking upon a feast which he is not permitted to shares and 
regarded every extraordinary frisk of the jovial Laird, as the same 
might have been looked upon by a gouty person, who apprehended 
that the dignitary was about to descend on his toes. At lengtih, 
unable to restrain his emotion, he left the gallery and retumed no 
more. 

Far different was the demeanour of Middlemas. He seamed 
gratified and elevated by the attention which was generally paid to 
Miss Qray, and by the admiration she excited. On the valiant Laird 
of Louponheight he looked with indescribable contempt, and amosid 
himself with pointing out to the burgh dancing-master, who aoted 
jTTO tern^pore as one of the band, the £roliosome bounds and pirooattsi^ 
in which that worthy displayed a great deal more of vigour than of 
grace. 

^ But ye shouldna laugh sae loud. Master Dick," said the master d 
capers ; ** he hasna had the advantage of a real gracefu' teacher, as ys 
have had ; and troth, if he listed to tak some lessons, I think I could 
make some hand of his feet, for he is a souple chield, and has a gftUant 
instep of his ain ; and sic a laced hat hasna been seen on the causeway 
of Middlemas this mony a day. Ye are standing laughing there^ Dick 
Middlemas ; I would have you be sure he does not cut you out wUh 
your bonny partner yonder.'' 

** He be ! " Middlemas was beginning a sentence which oould 

not have concluded with strict attention to propriety, when the master 
of the band summoned M^ittoch to his post by the following ireM 
expostulation — "What are ye about, sir? Mind your bow-handi 
How the deil d'ye think three fiddles is to keep down a bass^ if 
3rin o' them stands giming and gabbling as ye 're doing f Play up^ 
sir!" 

Dick Middlemas, thus reduced to silence, continued, from his lof^ 
station, like one of the gods of the Epicureans, to survey what passed 
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beloW| without th« gaitties which he witnesaad heing able to excite 
more than a aaalt, which seemed, howeyer, lather to indicate a good- 
hnmonied contempt for what was passing, than a benevolent sympathjr 
with the pleasores of others. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

Now hold thy tongae, Billj Bewick, he said, 

Of peaceful talking let me be ; 
But if thou art a man, as I thiuk thou art. 

Come ower the dyke and fight with me. 

Border Minstrelsy, 

On the morning after this gay evening, the two young men were 
labouring together in a plot of ground behind StevenlaVs Land, 
which the Doctor had converted into a garden, where he raised, with 
a view to pharmacy as well as botany, some rare plants, which 
obtained the place from the vulgar the sounding name of the Physic 
Qarden.t Mr. Gray's pupils readily complied with his wishes, that 
they would take some care of this favourite spot, to which both con- 
tributed their laboura, after which Hartley used to devote himself to 
the cultivation of the kitchen garden, which he had raised into this 
teepectability from a spot not excelling a common kail-yard, while 
Richard Middlemas did his utmost to decorate with flowers and 
shrubs a sort of arbour, usually called Miss Menie's bower. 

At present, ^ey were both in the botanic patch of the garden, when 
Dick Middlemas asked Hartl^ why he had left the ball so soon the 
evening before ? 

** I should rather ask you," said Hartley, *' what pleasure you felt 
in staying there ? I tell you, Dick, it is a shabby, low place this 
Middlemas of ours. In the smallest burgh in England, every 
decent freeholder would have been asked if the Member gave a 
ball" 

"What, Hartley V said his companion, ''are you, of all men, a 
candidate for the honour of mixing with the first-born of the earth ? 
Mercy on us t How will canny Northumberland (throwing a true 
iiorthem accent on the letter B) acquit himself) Methinks I see 
thee, in thy pea-gieen suit, dancing a jig with the Honourable Miss 
Maddie MacFudgeon, while chiefs and thanes around laugh as they 
■^ould do at a hog in armour !" 

t The Botanic Garden is so termed by the vnlgar of lidmbox^lu 
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<< You don't, or perhaps you won't understand me," said Hartley. 
*^ I am not such a fool as to desire to be hail-fellow-well-met with 
these fine folks. I care as little for them as they do for me. But as 
they do not choose to ask us to dance, I don't see what business they 
have with our partners." 

** Partners, said you !" answered Middlemas ; '* I don't think Menie 
is very often yours." 

''As often as I ask her," answered Hartley, rather haughtily. 

'' Ay ? Indeed ?— I did not think that. And hang me, if I think 
so yet," said Middlemas, with the same sarcastic tone. *' I tell thee, 
Adam, I will bet you a bowl of punch, that Miss Gray will not dance 
with you the next time you ask her. All I stipulate, is to know the 
day." 

'* I will lay no bets about Miss Qray," said Hartley ; ** her father 
is my master, and I am obliged to him. I think I should act very 
scurvily, if I were to make her the subject of any idle debate betwixt 
you and me." 

''Very right," replied Middlemas; "you should finish one quarrel 
before you begin another. Pray, saddle your pony, ride up to the 
gate of Louponheight Castle, and defy the Baron to mortal combat, 
for haying presumed to touch the fair hand of Menie Gray." 

" I wish you would leave Miss Gray's name out of the question, and 
take your defiances to your fine folks in your own name, and see what 
they will say to the surgeon's apprentice." 

"Speak for yourself, if you please, Mr. Adam Hartley. I was 
not born a clown, like some folks, and should care little, if I saw it 
fit, to talk to the best of them at the ordinary, and make myself 
uiiderstood too." 

•* Very likely," answered Hartley, losing patience ; " you are one of 
themselves, you know — Middlemas of that Ilk." 

" You scoundrel !" said Richard, advancing on him in fury, his 
taunting humour entirely changed into rage. 

"Stand back," said Hartley, "or you will come by the worst; if 
you will break rude jests, you must put up with rough answers." 

'' I will have satisfeiction for this insult, by Heaven !" 

"Why, so you shall, if you insist on it," said Hartley; "but 
better, I think, to say no more about the matter. We have both 
spoken what would have been better left unsaid. I was in the 
wrong to say what I said to you, although you did provoke me. And 
now I have given you as much satisfaction as a reasonable man 
can ask." 
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** Sir,'' repeated Middlemas, *' the Batiafaction which I demand is 
that of a gentleman — the Doctor has a pair of pistols." 

^' And a pair of mortars also, which are heartily at your service, 
gentlemen/' said Mr. Qray, coming forward from behind a yew 
hedge, where he had listened to the whole or greater part of this 
dispute. " A fine story it would be of my apprentices shooting each 
other with my own pistols ! Let me see either of you fit to treat a 
gunshot wound, before you think of inflicting one. Qo, you are 
both very foolish boys, and I cannot take it kind of either of you to 
bring the name of my daughter into such disputes as these. Hark 
ye, lads, ye both owe me, I think, some portion of respect, and even 
of gratitude — ^it will be a poor return, if, instead of living quietly 
with this poor motherless girl, like brothers with a sister, you should 
oblige me to increase my expense, and abridge my comfort, by 
sending my child from me, for the few months that you are to remain 
here. Let me see you shake hands, and let us have no more of this 
nonsense.'' 

While their master spoke in this manner, both the young men 
stood before him in the attitude of self-convicted criminals. At the 
conclusion of his rebuke, Hartley turned frankly round, and offered 
his hand to his companion, who accepted it, but after a moment's 
hesitation. There was nothing further passed on the subject, but 
the lads never resumed the same sort of intimacy which had existed 
betwixt them in their earlier acquaintance. On the contrary, 
avoiding every connexion not absolutely required by their situation, 
and abridging as much as possible even their indispensable inter- 
course in professional matters, they seemed as much estranged from 
each other as two persons residing in the same small house had the 
means of being. 

As for Menie Gray, her father did not appear to entertain the least 
anxiety upon her account, although from his frequent and almost 
daily absence from home she was exposed to constant intercourse 
with two handsome young men, both, it might be supposed, am- 
bitious of pleasing her more than most parents would have deemed 
entirely prudent. Nor was Nurse Jamieson — her menial situation, 
and her excessive partiality for her foster-son, considered — altogether 
such a matron as could afford her protection. Gideon, however, 
knew that his daughter possessed, in its fullest extent, the 
upright and pure integrity of his own character, and that never 
&ther had less reason to apprehend that a daughter should 
deceive his confidence; and, justly secure of hex y^*^"^^) 
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he overlooked the danger to which he exposed her feelings and 
affections. 

The intercourse betwixt Menie and the young men seemed now 
of a guarded kind on all sides. Their meeting was only at meals^ 
and Miss Gray was at pains, perhaps by her father^s recommendation, 
to treat them with the same degree of attention. This, however, 
was no easy matter ; for Hartley became so retiring, cold, and formal, 
that it was impossible for her to sustain any prolonged intercourse 
with him ; whereas Middlemas, perfectly at his ease, sustained his 
part as formerly upon all occasions that occurred, and without 
appearing to press his intimacy assiduously, seemed nevertheless to 
retain the complete possession of it. 

The time drew nigh at length when the young men, freed from 
the engagements of their indentures, must look to play their own 
independent part in the world. Mr. Qray informed Richard Middle- 
mas that he had written pressingly upon the subject to Mon^ada, 
and that more than once, but had not yet received an answer ; nor 
did he presume to offer his own advice, until the pleasure of his 
grandfather should be known. Bichard seemed to endure this 
suspense with more patience than the Doctor thought belonged 
naturally to his character. He asked no questions — stated no con- 
jectures — showed no anxiety, but seemed to await with patience the 
turn which events should take. *' My young gentleman,'' thought 
Mr. Gray, *' has either fixed on some course in his own mind, or he is 
about to be more tractable than some points of his character have 
led me to expect." 

In fact, Bichard had made an experiment on this inflexible relative, 
by sending Mr. Mon^ada a letter full of duty, and affection, and grati- 
tude, desiring to be permitted to correspond with him in person, and 
promising to be guided in every particular by his will The answer 
to this appeal was his own letter returned, with a note from the bankers 
whose cover had been used, saying, that any future attempt to intrude 
on Mr. Mon^ada would put a final period to their remittances. 

While things were in this situation in StevenlaVs Land, Adam 
Hartley one evening, contrary to his custom for several months, 
sought a private interview with his fellow-apprentice. He found 
him in the little arbour, and could not omit observing that Dick 
Middlemas, on his appearance, shoved into his bosom a small packet, 
as if afraid of its being seen, and, snatching up a hoe, began to work 
with great devotion, like one who wished to have it thought that his 
whole soul was in his occupation. 
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'' I wished to speak with yon, Mr. Middlemas/' said Hartley ; *' but I 
fear I interrupt yon." 

'' Not in the least," said the other, laying down his hoe ; ** I was 
only scratching np the weeds which the late showers have made rush 
np 80 numerously. I am at your service." 

Hartley proceeded to the arbour, and seated himself. Richard 
imitated his example, and seemed to wait for the proposed com- 
munication. 

" I have had an interesting communication with Mr. Gray," said 
Hartley, and there stopped, like one who finds himself entering upon 
a difficult task. 

" I hope the explanation has been satisfactory ?" said Middlemas. 

'* You shall judge. Doctor Qray was pleased to say something to 
me very civil about my proficiency in the duties of our profession ; 
and, to my great astonishment, asked me whether, as he was now 
becoming old, I had any particular objection to continue in my 
present situation, but with some pecuniary advantages, for two years 
longer ; at the end of which he promised to me that I should enter 
into partnership with him.** 

''Mr. Gray is an undoubted judge," said Middlemas, ''what person 
will best suit him as a professional assistant The business may be 
worth ^200 a-year, and an active assistant might go nigh to double 
it by riding Strath-Devan and the Carse. No great subject for 
division after all, Mr. Hartley." 

" But," continued Hartley, *' that is not all. The Doctor says — 
he proposes, in short, if I can render myself agreeable, in the course 
of these two years, to Miss Menie Gray, he proposes, that when they 
terminate, I should become his son as well as his partner." 

As he spoke, he kept his eye fixed on Bichard's face, which wasibr 
a moment strongly agitated ; but instantly recovering, he answered, 
in a tone where pique and offended pride vainly endeavoured to dis- 
guise themselves under an affectation of indifference, " Well, Master 
Adam, I cannot but wish you joy of the patriarchal arrangement. 
You have served five years for a professional diploma — a sort of Leah, 
that privilege of killing and curing. Now you begin a new course of 
servitude for a lovely Eachel. Undoubtedly — perhaps it is rude in 
me to ask — but undoubtedly you have accepted so flattering an 
arrangement ?" 

" You cannot but recollect there was a condition annexed," said 
Hartley, gravely. 

" That of rendering yourself acceptable to a girl yow "Via^^ YikO^TL 
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for BO many years 7" said Middlemas, with a halX-suppresBed sneer. 
" No great difficulty in that, I should think, for such a person as 
Mr. Hartley, with Doctor Qray's favour to back him. No, no, there 
could be no great obstacle there.'' 

** Both you and I know the contrary, Mr. Middlemas," said Hartley, 
very seriously. 

''I know? How should I know anything more than yourself 
about the state of Miss Gray's inclinations?" said Middlemas, ''I 
am sure we have had equal access to know them." 

** Perhaps so ; but some know better how to avail themselves of 
opportunities. Mr. Middlemas, I have long suspected that you have 
had the inestimable advantage of possessing Miss Qray^s affections, 
and " 

*^1V* interrupted Middlemas; ''you are jesting, or you are 
jealous. You do yourself less, and me more, than justice; but 
the compliment is so great that I am obliged to you for the 
mistake." 

" That you may know," answered Hartley, ** I do not speak either 
by guess or from what you call jealousy, I tell you frankly that 
Menie Gray herself told me the state of her affections. I naturally 
communicated to her the discourse I had with her father. I told 
her I was but too well convinced that at the present moment X did 
not possess that interest in her heart, which alone might entitle me 
to request her acquiescence in the views which her father^s goodness 
held out to me ; but I entreated her not at once to decide against me^ 
but give me an opportunity to make way in her affections, if possible^ 
trusting that time, and the services which I should render to her 
father, might have an ultimate effect in my favour." 

" A most natural and modest request. But what did the young 
lady say in reply V* 

*<She is a noble-hearted girl, Bichard Middlemas; and for her 
frankness alone, even without her beauty and her good sense, 
deserves an emperor. I cannot express the graceful modesty with 
which she told me, that she knew too well the kindliness, as she was 
pleased to call it, of my heart, to expose me to the protracted pain of 
an unrequited passion. She candidly informed me that she had been 
long engaged to you in secret — that you had exchanged portraits; 
and though without her father's consent she would never become 
yours, yet she felt it impossible that she should ever so far change 
her sentiments as to afford the most distant prospect of success to 
another." 
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''Upon my word/' said Middlemas, ''she has been extremely 
candid indeed, and I am yery much obliged to her 1* 

''And upon my honest word^ Mr. Middlemas,'' returned Hartley, 
"you do Mies Gray the greatest injustice — nay, you are ungrateful 
to her, if you are displeased at her making this declaration. She 
loves you as a woman loves the first object of her affection — she 

loves you better" He stopped, and Middlemas completed the 

sentence. 

" Better than I deserve, perhaps ? Faith, it may well be so, and 
I love her dearly in return. But after all, you know, the secret was 
mine as well as hers, and it would have been better that she had 
consulted me before making it public." 

"Mr. Middlemas," said Hartley, earnestly, "if the least of this 
feeling, on your part, arises from the apprehension that your secret 
is less safe because it is in my keeping, I can assure you that such 
is my grateful sense of Miss Gray's goodness in communicating, to 
save me pain, an affair of such delicacy to herself and you, that wild 
horses should tear me limb from limb before they forced a word of it 
from my lips!" 

" Nay, nay, my dear friend," said Middlemas, with a frankness of 
manner indicating a cordiality that had not existed between them 
fOT some time, "you must allow me to be a little jealous in my turn. 
Tour true lover cannot have a title to the name unless he be some- 
times unreasonable; and somehow, it seems odd she should have chosen 
for a confidant one whom I have often thought a formidable rival ; 
and yet I am so far from being displeased, that I do not know that 
the dear sensible girl could, after all, have made a better choice. It 
is time that the foolish coldness between us should be ended, as you 
must be sensible that its real cause lay in our rivalry. I have much 
need of good advice, and who can give it to me better than the old 
companion whose soundness of judgment I have always envied, 
even when some injudicious friends have given me credit for quicker 
parte r 

Hartley accepted Richard's proffered hand, but without any of the 
buoyancy of spirit with which it was offered. 

" I do not intend," he said, " to remain many days in this place, 
perhaps not very many hours. But if, in the meanwhile, I can 
benefit you, by advice or otherwise, you may fully command me. It 
is the only mode in which I can be of service to Menie Gray." 

"Love my mistress, love me ; a happy pendant to the old proverb. 
Love me, love my dog. Well, then, for Menie Gta^'& «akft,\i i^<(Aii<(st 
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Dick Middlemas's (plague on tliat volgar tell-tale name), will yon, 
that are a stander-by, tell ns, who are the unlucky players, what yon 
think of this game of ours f^ 

*' How can yon ask such a question, when the field lies so £air before 
you 1 I am sure that Doctor Gray would retain you as his assistant 
upon the same terms which he proposed to me. You are the better 
match, in all worldly respects, for his daughter, having some capital 
to begin the world with.'' 

** All true — but methinks Mr. Gray has showed no great predilec- 
tion for me in this matter." 

''If he has done injustice to your indisputable merit^" said 
Hartley, dryly, ** the preference of his daughter has more than atoned 
for it." 

''Unquestionably; and dearly, therefore, do I love her; other- 
wise, Adam, I am not a person to grasp at the leavings of other 
people." 

" Bichard," replied Hartley, " that pride of yours, if you do not 
check it, will render you both ungrateful and miserable. Mr. Gray's 
ideas are most friendly. He told me plainly, that his choice of me 
as an assistant, and as a member of his family, had been a long time 
balanced by his early affection for you, until he thought he had 
remarked in you a decisive discontent with such limited prospects as 
his offer contained, and a desire to go abroad into the world, and 
push, as it is called, your fortune. He said, that although it was 
very probable that you might love his daughter well enough to 
relinquish these ambitious ideas for her sake, yet the demons of 
Ambition and Avarice would return after the exorciser Love had 
exhausted the force of his spells, and then he thought he would 
have just reason to be anxious for his daughter's happiness." 

"By my faith, the worthy senior speaks scholarly and wisely," 
answered Bichard — *' I did not think he had been so clear-sighted. 
To say the truth, but for the beautiful Menie Gray, I should feel 
like a mill-horse, walking my dally round in this dull country, while 
other gay rovers are trying how the world will receive them. For 
instance, where do you yourself go 1" 

"A cousin of my mother's commands a ship in the Company's 
service. I intend to go with him as surgeon's mate. If I like the 
sea service I will continue in it ; if not, I will enter some other line.'' 
This "Haxtlej said with a sigh. 

"To India!" answered Bichard; "happy dog — to India! You 
may well bear with equanimity all disappointments sustained on 
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this Bide of the globe. Oh, Delhi ! oh, Golconda ! have your names 
no power to conjure down idle recollections ? India, where gold is 
won by steel; where a brave man cannot pitch his desire of fame 
and wealth so high bat that he may realise it, if he have fortune to 
his friend? Is it. possible that the bold adventurer can fix his 
thoughts on you, and still be dejected at the thoughts that a bonny 
blue-eyed lass looked favourably on a less lucky fellow than himself 
Can this be 1" 

''Less lucky?" said Hartley. ''Can you, the accepted lover of 
Menie Gray, speak in that tone, even though it be in jest !" 

''Nay, Adam," said Richard, "don't be angry with me, because, 
being thus fax successful, I rate my good fortune not quite so rap- 
turously as perhaps you do, who have missed the luck of it. Your 
philosophy should tell you, that the object which we attain, or are 
sure of attaining, loses, perhaps, even by that very certainty, a little 
of the extravagant and ideal value which attached to it while the 
object of feverish hopes and aguish fears. But for all that, I cannot 
live without my sweet Menie. I would wed her to-morrow, with all 
my soul, without thinking a minute on the clog which so early a 
marriage would fasten on our heels. But to spend two additional 
years in this infernal wilderness, cruising after crowns and half- 
crowns, when worse men are making lacs and crores of rupees — It 
is a sad falling off, Adam. Counsel me, my friend— can you not 
suggest some mode of getting off from these two years of destined 
dulness V* 

"Not I" replied Hartley, scarce repressing his displeasure; "and 
if I could induce Dr. Gray to dispense with so reasonable a condition, 
I should be very sorry to do so. You are but twenty-one, and if such 
a period of probation was, in the Doctor's prudence, judged necessary 
for me, who am full two years older, I have no idea that he will dis- 
pense with it in yours." 

" Perhaps not,'' replied Middlemas; "but do you not think that 
these two, or call them three, years of probation had better be spent 
in India, where much may be done in a little while, than here, where - 
nothing can be done save just enough to get salt to our broth, or broth 
to our salt ? Methinks I have a natural turn for India, and so I 
ought. My father was a soldier, by the conjecture of all who saw 
him, and gave me a love of the sword, and an arm to use one. My 
mother's father was a rich trafficker, who loved wealth, I warrant me, 
and knew how to get it. This petty two hundred a-year, with its 
miserable and precarious possibilities, to be &\iai^ mV)cL >(Ni^ ^<^ 
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gentleman, sounds in the ears of one like me, who have the world 
for the winning, and a sword to cut my way through it, like some- 
thing little better than a decent kind of beggary. Menie is in herself 
a gem — a diamond — I admit it. But then one would not set sueh a 
precious jewel in lead or copper, but in pure gold ; ay^ and add a 
circlet of brilliants to set it off with. Be a good fellow, Adam, and 
undertake the setting my project in proper colours before the Doctor. 
I am sure the wisest thing for him and Menie both is to permit me 
to spend this short time of probation in the land of cowries. I am 
sure my heart will be there at any rate, and while I am bleeding 
some bumpkin for an inflammation, I shall be in fancy relieving some 
nabob, or rajahpoot, of his plethora of wealth. Come — will you 
assist, will you be auxiliary ? Ten chances but you plead your own 
cause, man, for I may be brought up by a sabre, or a bow-stringy 
before I make my pack up ; then your road to Menie wQl be free 
and open, and, as you will be possessed of the situation of comforter 
ex officio, you may take her * with the tear in her e'e,' as old saws 
advise." 

" Mr. Bichard Middlemas," said Hartley, " I wish it were possible 
for me to tell you, in the few words which I intend to bestow on you, 
whether I pity you or despise you the most. Heaven haa placed 
happiness, competence, and content within your power, and you are 
willing to cast them away, to gratify ambition and avarice* Were I 
to give an advice on this subject, either to Dr. Gray or his daughter, 
it would be to break off all connexion with a man who, however 
clever by nature, may soon show himself a fool, and however honestly 
brought up, may also, upon temptation, prove himself a villain. 
You may lay aside the sneer, which is designed to be a sarcastic smile. 
I will not attempt to do this, because I am convinced that my advice 
would be of no use, unless it could come unattended with suspicion 
of my motives. I will hasten my departure from this house, that we 
may not meet again ; and I will leave it to Qod Almighty to protect 
honesty and innocence against the dangers which must attend vanity 
and folly." So saying, he turned contemptuously from the youthful 
votary of ambition, and left the garden. 

** Stop," said Middlemas, struck with the picture which had been 
held up to his conscience — " stop, Adam Hartley, and I will confess 

to you" But his words were uttered in a faint and hesitating 

manner, and either never reached Hartley's ear, or failed in changing 
his purpose of departure. 

When he was out of the garden, Middlemas began to recall his 
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otoal boldness of disposition — *' Had he stayed a moment longer/' he 
said, '* 1 would have turned Papist, and made him my ghostly con* 
fessor. The yeomanly churl i — I would give something to know how 
he has got such a hank over me. What are Menie Gray's engage- 
ments to him ? She has given him his answer, and what right has 
he to come betwixt her and me ? If old Mon^da had done a grand- 
fathei's duty, and made suitable settlements on me^ this plan of 
marrying the sweet girl, and settling here in her native place, might 
have done well enough. But to live the life of the poor drudge her 
&ther — ^to be at the command and call of every boor for twenty 
miles round !— why, the labours of a higgler, who travels scores of 
miles to barter pins, ribbons, snuff and tobacco, against the house- 
wife's private stock of eggs, mort-skins, and tallow, is more profitable, 
less laborious, and faith, I think, equally respectable. No, no — ^unless 
I can find wealth nearer home, I will seek it where everyone can 
have it for the gathering ; and so I will down to the Swan Inn, and 
hold a final consultation with my friend." 



CHAPTER V. 

Thjb friend whom Middlemas expected to meet at the Swan was a 
person already mentioned in this history by the name of Tom Hillary, 
bred an attorney's clerk in the ancient town of Novum Castrum — 
dodus uiriusque jwru, as far as a few months in the service of Mr. 
Lawford, Town-clerk of Middlemas, could render him so. The last 
mention that we made of this gentleman was when his gold-laced 
hat veiled its splendour before the fresher-mounted beavers of the 
'prentices of Dr. Gray. That was now about five years since, and it 
was within six months that he had made his appearance in Middle- 
mas, a very different sort of personage from that which he seemed at 
his departure. 

He was now called Captain; his dress was regimental, and his 

language martial. He appeared to have plenty of cash, for he not only, 

%o the great surprise of the parties, paid certain old debts, which he 

liad left unsettled behind him, and that notwithstanding his having, 

us his old practice told him, a good defence of prescription, but even 

sent the minister a guinea, to the assistance of the parish poor. 

These acts of justice and benevolence were bruited abroad greatly 

to the honour of one who, so long absent, had neither forgotten his 

just debts, nor hardened his heart against the ct\«& oi \>Vv^ u<^^^« 
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His merits were thought the higher, when it was understood he 
had served the honourable East India Company — that wonderful 
company of merchants, who may indeed, with the strictest propriety, 
be termed princes. It was about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the directors in Leadenhall Street were silently laying the 
foundation of that immense empire, which afterwards rose like an 
exhalation, and now astonishes Europe, as well as Asia, with its 
formidable extent and stupendous strength. Britain had now begun 
to lend a wondering ear to the account of battles fought and cities 
won in the East ; and was surprised by the return of individuals who 
had left their native country as adventurers, but now reappeared 
there surrounded by Oriental wealth and Oriental luxury, which 
dimmed even the splendour of the most wealthy of the British 
nobility. In this new-found El Dorado, Hillary had, it seems, been 
a labourer, and, if he told truth, to some purpose, though he was £&r 
from having completed the harvest which he meditated. He spoke, 
indeed, of making investments, and, as a mere matter of fancy, he 
consulted his old master, Clerk Lawford, concerning the purchase of 
a moorland farm, of three thousand acres, for which he would be 
content to give three or four thousand guineas, providing the game 
was plenty, and the trouting in the brook such as had been repre- 
sented by advertisement. But he did not wish to make any exten- 
sive landed purchase at present. It was necessary to keep up his 
interest in Leadenhall Street ; and in that view, it would be impolitic 
to part with his India stock and India bonds. In short, it was folly 
to think of settling on a poor thousand or twelve hundred a-year, 
when one was in the prime of life, and had no liver complaint ; and 
so he was determined to double the Cape once again, ere he retired 
to the chimney corner for life. All he wished was, to pick up a few 
clever fellows for his regiment, or rather for his own company ; and 
as in all his travels he had never seen finer fellows than about 
Middlemas, be was willing to give them the preference in completing 
his levy. In fact, it was making men of them at once, for a few 
white faces never failed to strike terror into these black rascals ; and 
then, not to mention the good things that were going at the storming 
of a Pettah, or the plundering of a Pagoda, most of these tawny dogs 
carried so much treasure about their persons, that a won battle was 
equal to a mine of gold to the victors. 

The natives of Middlemas listened to the noble Captain's marvels 
with different feelings, as their temperaments were saturnine or 
sanguine. But none could deny that such things had been ; and as 
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the naiiator was known to be a bold, dashing fellow, possessed of 
some abilitieB, and, according to the general opinion, not likely to 
be withheld by any peculiar scruples of conscience, there was no 
giving any good reason why Hillary should not have been as success- 
ful as others in the field, which India, agitated as it was by war and 
intestine disorders, seemed to offer to every enterprising adventurer. 
He was accordingly received by his old acquaintances at Middlemas 
rather with the respect due to his supposed wealth than in a manner 
corresponding with his former humble pretensions. 

Some of the notables of the village did indeed keep alool Among 
these, the chief was Dr. Gray, who was <an enemy to everything that 
approached to fanfaronade, and knew enough of the world to lay it 
down as a sort of general rule, that he who talks a great deal of 
fighting is seldom a brave soldier, and he who always speaks about 
wealth is seldom a rich man at bottom. Clerk Lawford was also 
shy, notwithstanding his communings with Hillary upon the subject 
of his intended purchase. The coolness of the Captain's old employer 
towards him was by some supposed to arise out of certain circum- 
stances attending their former connexion ; but as the Clerk himself 
never explained what these were, it is unnecessary to make any 
conjectures upon the subject. 

Richard Middlemas very naturally renewed his intimacy with his 
former comrade, and it was from Hillary's conversation that he had 
adopted the enthusiasm respecting India which we have heard him 
express. It was indeed impossible for a youth, at once inexperienced 
in the world, and possessed of a most sanguine disposition, to listen 
without sympathy to the glowing descriptions of Hillary, who, 
though only a recruiting captain, had all the eloquence of a recruiting 
sergeant. Palaces rose like mushrooms in his descriptions ; groves of 
lofty trees, and aromatic shrubs unknown to the chilly soils of 
Europe, were tenanted by every object of the chase, from the royal 
tiger down to the jackal. The luxuries of a Nautch, and the peculiar 
Oriental beauty of the enchantresses who perfumed their voluptuous 
Eastern domes, for the pleasure of the haughty English conquei^brs, 
were no less attractive than the battles and sieges on which the 
Captain at other times expatiated. Not a stream did he mention but 
flowed over sands of gold, and not a palace that was inferior to those 
of the celebrated Fata Morgana. His descriptions seemed steeped in 
odours, and his every phrase perfumed in ottar of roses. The inter- 
views at which these descriptions took place often ended in a bottle 
of choicer wine than the Swan Inn afforded, vrilYi oonkA Q>>i^vKt 
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appendages of the table, which the Captain, who was a bon^wvatU, 
had procured from Edinburgh. From this good cheer Middlemaa 
was doomed to retire to the homely evening meal of his master^ 
where not all the simple beauties of Menie were able to overcome 
his disgust at the coarseness of the provisions, or his unwillingness 
to answer questions concerning the diseases of the wretched peasants 
who were subjected to his inspection. 

Richard's hopes of being acknowledged by his father had long 
since vanished, and the rough repulse and subsequent neglect on the 
part of Mon^ada, had satisfied him that his grandfather was inex- 
orable, and that neither then, nor «t any future time, did he mean 
to realise the visions which Nurse Jamieson's splendid figments had 
encouraged him to entertain. Ambition, however, was not lulled to 
sleep, though it was no longer nourished by the same hopes which 
had at first awakened it. The Indian Captain's lavish oratory 
supplied the themes which had been at first derived £rom the 
legends of the nursery ; the exploits of a Lawrence and a Clive, as 
well as the magnificent opportunities of acquiring wealth to which 
these exploits opened the road, disturbed the slumbers of the young 
adventurer. There was nothing to counteract these except his love 
for Menie Gray, and the engagements into which it had led him. 
But his addresses had been paid to Menie as much for the gratifica- 
tion of his vanity, as from any decided passion for that innocent and 
guileless being. He was desirous of carrying off the prize, for which 
Hartley, whom he never loved, had the courage to contend with him. 
Then Menie Gray had been beheld with admiration by men his 
superiors in rank and fortune, but with whom his ambition incited 
him to dispute the prize. No doubt, though urged to play the 
gallant at first rather from vanity than any other cause, the frank- 
ness and modesty with which his suit was admitted made their 
natural impression on his heart. He was grateful to the beautiful 
creature who acknowledged the superiority of his person and acoom- 
plishments, and fancied himself as devotedly attached to her as her 
personal charms and mental merits would have rendered any one 
who was less vain or selfish than her lover. Still his passion for the 
surgeon's daughter ought not, he prudentially determined, to bear more 
than its due weight in a case so very important as the determining his 
line of life ; and this he smoothed over to his conscience by repeating 
to himself, that Menie's interest was as essentially concerned as his 
own in postponing their marriage to the establishment of his fortune. 
How many young couples had been ruined by a premature union ! 
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The coDtemptaotu ooadnet of Hutle^ in their Iwt interview, had 
done eamatbing to iheke hii oomnule'B confidence in the tratb of 
tbia neeoning, and to leed him to euipect that ba wu pUjing e veiy 
sordid and nnnunlj pert, in trifiing with the heppiaew of thie 
emiAble and anfortanate young wonuu. It wu in tlus donbtfnl 
homoDi that be tepeited to the Swan Inn, where be wee Bnzionil;r 
expected bj Me friend the Captain. 

When thej wera oomfortably seated over a bottle of Faxerete, 
Middleroa* began, with oharacteriatical eeiition, to eonnd his friend 
abont the ease or diScnIt; with whiob an individoal, deeiroiu of 
entering the Companj'e aetvioa^ tnigbt bare an opportnnity of 
getUoK a commiirion. If Hillnry bed answered tmly, be wnnld 




have replied that it was eitremelj easy for at that time, the East 
India eernce presented no obarma to that snpsnor claaa of people 
who have since struggled for admittance nnder its banners. But the 
worthy Captain replied, that though, in the general case, it might be 
difflenlt for a joong man to obtain e commission without eerring for 
some jears as a cadet, yet, under hig own protection, a young man 
entering his regiment, and fitted for aacb a situation, might be sure 
of an enaigney, if not a lieutenancy, as soon as ever they set foot in 
India. " If you, my dear fellow," continaed he, extending hie hand 
to Middlemae, " wonid think of changing sheep-head brotb and haggis 
for mnlagatawny.and cnny, I can only say, that though it ia India- 
peiuable that yon should enter the eerrice at &nt simply aa & eadiA, 
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yet, by , you should live like a brother on the passage with me ; 

and no sooner were we through the surf at Madras, than I would 
put you in the way of acquiring both wealth and glory. You have, 
I think, some trifle of money — a couple of thousands or so ?" 

''About a thousand or twelve hundred,'' said Richard, affecting 
the indifference of his companion, but feeling privately humbled by 
the scantiness of his resources. 

'Mt is quite as much as you will find necessary for the outfit and 
passage," said his adviser ; " and, indeed, if you had not a farthing, it 
would be the same thing ; for if I once say to a friend, I'll help you, 
Tom Hillary is not the man to start for fear of the cowries. How- 
ever, it is well you have something of a capital of your own to begin 
upon." 

''Yes," replied the proselyte. " I should not like to be a burden 
on any one. I have some thoughts, to tell you the truth, to marry 
before I leave Britain ; and in that case, you know, cash will be 
necessary, whether my wife goes out with us, or remains behind till 
she hear how luck goes with me. So, after all, I may have to borrow 
a few hundreds of you." 

"What the devil is that you say, Dick, about marrying and 
giving in marriage 1" replied his friend. "What can put it into the 
head of a gallant young fellow like you, just rising twenty-one, and 
six feet high on your stocking-soles, to make a slave of yourself for 
life ? No, no, Dick, that will never do. Bemember the old song, 

'Bachelor Bluff, bachelor Bluff, 
Hey for a heart that is rugged and tough T " 

"Ay, ay, that sounds very well," replied Middlemas; "but then 
one must shake off a number of old recollections." 

'* The sooner the better, Dick ; old recollections are like old clothes, 
and should be sent off by wholesale ; they only take up room in one's 
wardrobe, and it would be old-fashioned to wear them. But you 
look grave upon it Who the devil is it has made such a hole in 
your heart 1" 

" Pshaw !" answered Middlemas, " I 'm sure you must remember — 
Menie — my master's daughter." 

"What, Miss Green, the old pottercarrier's daughter? — a likely 
girl enough, I think." 

" My master is a surgeon," said Richard, " not an apothecary, and 
his name is Gray." 

" Ay, ay, Green or Gray — what does it signify 1 He sells his own 
drugs, I think, which we in the south call being a pottercarrier. The 
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girl is a likely girl enoagh for a ScottiBh bail-room. But is she up 
to anything ? Has she any nova ?" 

" Why, she is a sensible girl, save in loving me/' answered Richard ; 
** and that^ as Benedict says, is no proof of her wisdom, and no great 
argument of her folly.'' 

''But has she spirit — ^spnnk— dash — a spice of the devil about 
her 1" 

*^ Not a pennyweight — the kindest, simplest, and most manageable 
of human beings," answered the lover. 

" She won't do, then," said the monitor, in a decisive tone. " I am 
sorry for it, Dick ; but she will never do. There are some women in 
the world that can bear their share in the bustling life we live in 
India — ay, and I have known some of them drag forward husbands 
that would otherwise have stuck fast in the mud till the day of 
judgment. Heaven knows how they paid the turnpikes they pushed 
them through i But these were none of your simple Susans, that 
think their eyes are good for nothing but to look at their husbands, 
or their fingers but to sew baby-clothes. Depend on it, you must 
give up your matrimony, or your views of preferment. If you wil- 
fully tie a clog round your throat, never think of running a race; 
but do not suppose that your breaking off with the lass will make any 
very terrible catastrophe. A scene there may be at parting ; but you 
will soon forget her among the native girls, and she wUl fall in love 
with Mr. Tapeitout, the minister's assistant and successor. She is 
not goods for the Indian market, I assure you." 

Among the capricious weaknesses of humanity, that one is par- 
ticularly remarkable which inclines us to esteem persons and things 
not by their real value, or even by our own judgment, so much as 
by the opinion of others, who are often very incompetent judges. 
Dick Middlemas had been urged forward in his suit to Menie Gray 
by his observing how much her partner, a booby laird, had been 
captivated by her ; and she was now lowered in his esteem, because 
an impudent, low-lived coxcomb had presumed to talk of her with 
disparagement. Either of these worthy gentlemen would have been 
as capable of enjoying the beauties of Homer as judging of the merits 
of Menie Gray. 

Indeed the ascendency which this bold-talking, promise-making 
soldier had acquired over Dick Middlemas, wilful as he was in 
general, was of a despotic nature; because the Captain, though 
greatly inferior in information and talent to the youth whose opinions 
he swayed, had skill in suggesting those tempting v\ew% ot t^xlVl qsA 
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wealth to which Richard's imagination had been from childhood 
most accessible. One promise he exacted from Middleman as a con- 
dition of the services which he was to render him — ^it was absolute 
silence on the subject of his destination for India, and the yiews upon 
which it took place. '* My recruits," said the Captain, ** have been 
all marched off for the depdt at the Isle of Wight; and I want 
to leave Scotland, and particularly this little burgh, without being 
worried to death, of which I must despair, should it eoma to be 
known that I can provide young griffins, as we call them, with com- 
missions. Gad, I should carry off all the first-bom of Middlemas as 
cadets, and none are so scrupulous as I am about making promisss. 
I am as trusty as a Trojan for that; and you know I cannot do 
that for every one which I would for an old friend like Disk 
Middlemas." 

Dick promised secrecy, and it was agreed that the two fidends 
should not even leave the burgh in company, but that the Captain 
should set off first, and his recruit should join him' at Edinboigh, 
where his enlistment might be attested; and then they were to 
travel together to town, and arrange matters for their Indian 
voyage. 

NotMrithstanding the definitive arrangement which was thus made' 
for his departure, Middlemas thought from time to time with 
anxiety and regret about quitting Menie Gray, after the engagement 
which had passed between them. The resolution was taken, how- 
ever; the blow was necessarily to be struck; and her ungrateful 
lover, long since determined against the life of domestic happinessi 
which he might have enjoyed had his views been better regulated, 
was now occupied with the means, not indeed of breaking off with 
her entirely, but of postponing all thoughts of their union until the 
success of his expedition to India. 

He might have spared himself all anxiety on this last subject 
The wealth of that India to which he was bound would not have 
bribed Menie Gray to have left her father's roof against her father's 
commands ; still less when, deprived of his two assistants, he most 
be reduced to the necessity of continued exertion in his declining 
life, and therefore might have accounted himself altogether deserted 
had his daughter departed from him at the same time. But though 
it would have been her unalterable determination not to accept any 
proposal of an immediate union of their fortunes, Menie could not^ 
with all a lover's power of self-deception, succeed in persuading her- 
self to be satisfied with Bichard'a conduct towards her. Modesty, 
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and a becoming pride, prevented her from seeming to notice^ but 
could not prevent ker from bitterly feeling^ that her lover was pre- 
ferring the pursuits of ambition to the humble lot which he might 
have shared with her, and which promised content at least^ if not 
wealth. 

^* If he had loved me as he pretended " — such was the unwilling 
conviction that rose on her mind-*'' my father would surely not have 
ultimately refused him the same terms which he held out to 
Hartley. His objections would have given way to my happiness, 
nay, to Richard's importunities, which would have removed his sus< 
picions of the unsettled cast of his disposition. But I fear — ^I fear 
Biohard hardly thought the terms proposed were worthy of his 
acceptance. Would it not have been natural too that he should 
have asked me, engaged as we stand to each other, to have united 
our fate before his quitting Europe, when I might either have 
remained here with my father or accompanied him to India, in quest 
of that fortune which he is so eagerly pushing for 1 It would have 
been wrong — very wrong — ^in me to have consented to such a pro- 
posal, unless my father had authorised it ; but surely it would have 
been natural that Bichard should have offered it? Alas! men do 
not know how to love like women. Their attachment is only one of 
a thousand other passions and predilections — they are daily engaged 
in pleasures which blunt their feelings, and in business which dis- 
tracts them. We— we sit at home to weep, and to think how coldly 
our affections are repaid !" 

The time was now arrived at which Bichard Middlemas had a 
right to demand the property vested in the hands of the Town-clerk 
and Doctor Gray. He did so, and received it accordingly. His late 
guardian naturally enquired what views he had formed in entering 
on life. The imagination of the ambitious aspirant saw in this 
simple question a desire on the part of the worthy man to offer, and 
perhaps press upon him, the same proposal which he had made to 
Hartley. He hastened, therefore, to answer dryly that he had some 
hopes held out to him which he was not at liberty to communicate ; 
bat that the instant he reached London, he would write to the guar- 
dian of his youth, and acquaint him with the nature of his 
prospects, which, he was happy to say, were rather of a pleasing 
character. 

Qideon, who supposed that at this critical period of his life the 
father or grandfather of the young man might perhaps have 
intimated a disposition to open some intercourse with him^ Qul^ 
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replied — '' You have been the child of mystery, Richard ; and as you 
came to me, so you leave me. Then, I was ignorant from whence 
you came, and now, I know not whither you are going. It is not» 
perhaps, a very favourable point in your horoscope, that everything 
connected with you is a secret. But as I shall always think with 
kindness on him whom I have known so long, so when you remem- 
ber the old man, you ought not to forget that he has done his duty 
to you, to the extent of his means and power, and taught you that 
noble profession, by means of which, wherever your lot casts you, 
you may always gain your bread, and alleviate, at the same time, the 
distresses of your fellow creatures.'' Middlemas was excited by the 
simple kindness of his master, and poured forth his thanks with the 
greater profusion, that he was free from the terror of the emble- 
matical collar and chain, which a moment before seemed to glisten 
in the hand of his guardian, and gape to enclose his neck. 

''One word more," said Mr. Gray, producing a small ring-case. 
" This valuable ring was forced upon me by your unfortunate mother. 
I have no right to it, having been amply paid for my services ; and 
I only accepted it with the purpose of keeping it for you till this 
moment should arrive. It may be useful, perhaps, should there 
occur any question about your identity." 

*' Thaoks, once more, my more than father, for this precious relic, 
which may indeed be useful. You shall be repaid, if India has 
diamonds left." 

'* India and diamonds ! " said Gray. '' Is your head turned, child )" 

**I mean," stammered Middlemas, ''if London has any Indian 
diamonds." 

" Pooh I you foolish lad," answered Gray, " how should you bay 
diamonds, or what should I do with them, if you gave me ever so 
many ? G^t you gone with you while I am angry." The tears were 
glistening in the old man's eyes. " If I get pleased with you again, 
I shall not know how to part with you." 

The parting of Middlemas with poor Menie was yet more affecting. 
Her sorrow revived in his mind all the liveliness of a first love, and 
he redeemed his character for sincere attachment, by not only im- 
ploring an instant union, but even going so far as to propose 
renouncing his more splendid prospects, and sharing Mr. Gray's 
humble toil, if by doing so he could secure his daughter's hand. But 
though there was consolation in this testimony of her lover's faith, 
Menie Gray was not so unwise as to accept of sacrifices which might 
afterwards liave been repented of. 
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*^ No, Richard/' she said, ** it seldom ends happily when people 
alter, in a moment of agitated feeling, plans which have been 
adopted under mature deliberation. I have long seen that your 
views were extended far beyond so humble a station as this place 
affords promise of. It ia natural they should do so, considering that 
the circumstances of your birth seem connected with riches and with 
rank. Gk), then, seek that riches and rank. It is possible your 
mind may be changed in the pursuit, and if so, think no more about 
Menie Gray. But if it should be otherwise, we may meet again, and 
do not believe for a moment that there can be a change in Menie 
Gray's feelings towards you." 

At this interview, much more was said than it is necessary to 
repeat^ much more thought than was actually said. Nurse Jamieson, 
in whose chamber it took place, folded her bairns, as she called them, 
in her arms, and declared that Heaven had made them for each 
other, and that she would not ask of Heaven to live beyond the day 
when she should see them bridegroom and bride. 

At length it became necessary that the parting scene should end ; 
and Bichard Middlemas, mounting a horse which he had hired for 
the journey, set off for Edinbuigh, to which metropolis he had 
already forwarded his heavy baggage. Upon the road the idea more 
than once occurred to him, that even yet he had better return to 
Middlemas, and secure his happiness by uniting himself at once to 
Menie Gray, and to humble competence. But from the moment 
that he rejoined his friend Hillary at their appointed place of 
rendezvous, he became ashamed even to hint at any change of 
purpose ; and his late excited feelings were forgotten, unless in so far 
as they coniirmed his resolution, that as soon as he had attained a 
certain portion of wealth and consequence, he would haste to share 
them with Menie Gray. Tet his gratitude to her father did not 
appear to have slumbered, if we may judge from the gift of a very 
handsome cornelian seal, set in gold, and bearing engraved upon it 
Gules, a lion rampant within a bordure Or, which was carefully 
despatched to Stevenlaw's Land, Middlemas, with a suitable letter. 
Menie knew the handwriting, and watched her father's looks as he 
read it, thinking, perhaps, that it had turned on a different topic 
Her father pshawed and poohed a good deal when he had finished 
the billet, and examined the seaL 

** Dick Middlemas," he said, *' is but a fool after all, Menie. I am 
3ure I am not like to forget him, that he should send me a token of 
remembrance ; and if he would be so absurd, could he not \iv]^ «kzcX 
F 
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me tlie improved lithotomical apparatus ? And what have I, Qideon 
Gray, to do with the arms of my Lord Gray ? No, no— my old silver 
stamp, with the doable G upon it, will serve my torn. But put the 
bonnie dyef away, Menie, my dear — ^it was kindly meant, at any 
rate." 

The reader cannot doubt that the seal was safely and carefully 
preserved. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A lazar-house it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased. 

Milton. 

After the Captain had finished his business, amongst which he did 
not forget to have his recruit regularly attested, as a candidate for 
glory in the service of the Honourable East India Company, the 
friends left Edinburgh. From thence they got a passage by sea to 
Newcastle, where Hilary had also some regimental affairs to transact 
before he joined his regiment. At Newcastle the Captain had the 
good luck to find a small brig, commanded by an old acquaintance 
and schoolfellow, which was just about to sail for the Isle of Wight 
" I have arranged for our passage with him,** he said to Middlemas— 
*' for when you are at the dep6t you can learn a little of your duty, 
which cannot be so well taught on board of ship, and then I will find 
it easier to have you promoted. 

''Do you mean,'' said Richard, ''that I am to stay at the Isle of 
Wight all the time that you are jigging it away in London ?" 

"Ay, indeed do I,'' said his comrade, "and ifs best for yon too; 
whatever business you have in London, I can do it for you as well, 
or something better than yourself.'' 

" But I choose to transact my own business myself, Captain 
Hillary," said Richard. 

" Then you ought to have remained your own master, Mr. Cadet 
Middlemas. At present you are an enlisted recruit of the Honourable 
East India Company ; I am your officer, and should you hesitate to 
follow me aboard, why, you foolish fellow, I could have you sent on 
board in handcuffs." 

This was jestingly spoken ; but yet there was something in the 
tone which hurt Middlemas's pride and alarmed his fears. He had 
observed of late that his friend, especially when in company of others, 

t "Pretty toy." 
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talked to him with an air of command or superiority, difficult to be 
endured, and yet so closely allied to the freedom often exercised 
betwixt two intimates, that he could not find any proper mode of 
rebuffing or resenting it Such manifestations of authority were 
usually followed by an instant renewal of their intimacy ; but in the 
present case that did not so speedily ensue. 

Middlemas, indeed, consented to go with his companion to the 
Isle of Wight, perhaps because, if he should quarrel with him, the 
whole plan of his Indian voyage, and all the hopes built upon it, 
must fall to the ground. But he altered his purpose of intrusting 
his comrade with his little fortune, to lay out as his occasions might 
require, and resolved himself to overlook the expenditure of his 
money, which, in the form of Bank of England notes, was safely 
deposited in his travelling trunk. Oaptain Hillary, finding that 
some hint he had thrown out on this subject was disregarded, 
appeared to think no more about it. 

The voyage was performed with safety and celerity ; and having 
coasted the shores of that beautiful island, which he who once sees 
never forgets, through whatever part of the world his future path 
may lead him, the vessel was soon anchored off the little town of 
Ryde ; and as the waves were uncommonly still, Bichard felt the 
sickness diminish, which, for a considerable part of the passage, had 
occupied his attention more than anything else. 

The master of the brig, in honour to the passengers, and affection 
to his old schoolfellow, had formed an awning upon deck, and 
proposed to have the pleasure of giving them a little treat before they 
left his vesseL Lobscous, sea-pie, and other delicacies of a naval 
description, had been provided in a quantity far disproportionate to 
the number of the guests. But the punch which succeeded was of 
excellent quality, and portentously strong. Captain Hillary pushed 
it round, and insisted upon his companion taking his full share in the 
merry bout, the rather that, as he facetiously said, there had been 
iBome dryness between them, which good liquor would be sovereign 
in removing. He renewed, with additional splendours, the various 
panoramic scenes of India and Indian adventures which had first 
excited the ambition of Middlemas, and assured him, that even if 
he should not be able to get him a commission instantly, yet a short 
delay would only give him time to become better acquainted with 
his military duties ; and Middlemas was too much elevated by the 
liquor he had drank to see any difficulty which could oppose itself to 
his fortunea Whether those who shared in the comi^o\A.V>\!atL ^^\^ 
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more seasoned topers — whether Middlemas drank more than they — 
or whether, as he himself afterwards suspected, his cup had been 
drugged, like those of King Duncan's body-guard, it is certain that 
on this occasion he passed with unusual rapidity through all the 
different phases of the respectable state of drunkenness — ^laughed, 
sung, whooped, and hallooed, was maudlin in his fondness and 
frantic in his wrath, and at length fell into a fast and imperturbable 
sleep. 

The effect of the liquor displayed itself, as usual, in a hundred 
wild dreams of parched deserts, and of serpents whose bite inflicted 
the most intolerable thirst-— of the suffering of the Indian on the 
death-stake — and the torments of the infernal regions themselves; 
when at length he awakened, and it appeared that the latter vision 
was in fact realised. The sounds which had at first influenced his 
dreams, and at length broken his slumbers, were of the most horrible 
as well as the most melancholy description. They came from the 
ranges of pallet-beds, which were closely packed together in a species 
of military hospital, where a burning fever was the prevalent com- 
plaint. Many of the patients were under the influence of a high 
delirium, during which they shouted, shrieked, laughed, blasphemed| 
and uttered the most horrible imprecations. Others, sensible of their 
condition, bewailed it with low groans, and some attempts at devotion, 
which showed their ignorance of the principles, and even the forms 
of religion. Those who were convalescent talked ribaldry in a loud 
tone, or whispered to each other in cant language, upon schemes 
which, as far as a passing phrase could be understood by a novice^ 
had relation to violent and criminal exploits. 

Bichard Middlemas's astonishment was equal to his horror. He 
had but one advantage over the poor wretches with whom he was 
classed, and it was in enjoying the luxury of a pallet to himself— 
most of the others being occupied by two unhappy beings. He saw 
no one who appeared to attend to the wants, or to heed the complaints, 
of the wretches around him, or to whom he could offer any appeal 
against his present situation. He looked for his clothes, that he 
might arise and extricate himself from this den of horrors ; but his 
clothes were nowhere to be seen, nor did he see his portmanteau, or 
sea-chest It was much to be apprehended he would never see them 
more. 

Then, but too late, he remembered the insinuations which had 
passed current respecting his friend the Captain, who was supposed 
to have been discharged by Mr. Lawford, on account of some breach 
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of trust in the Town-clerk's service. But that he should have 
trepanned the friend who had reposed his whole confidence in him — 
that he should have plundered him of his fortune, and placed him in 
this house of pestilence, with the hope that death might stifle his 
tongue, were iniquities not to have been anticipated, even if the 
worst of these reports were true. 

But Middlemas resolved not to be awanting to himself. This 
place must be visited by some officer, military or medical, to whom 
he would make an appeal, and alarm his fears at least, if he could 
not awaken his conscience. While he revolved these distracting 
thoughts, tormented at the same time by a burning thirst which he 
had no means of satisfying, he endeavoured to discover if, among 
those stretched upon the pallets nearest him, he could not discern 
some one likely to enter into conversation with him, and give him 
some information about the nature and customs of this horrid place. 
But the bed nearest him was occupied by two fellows who, although 
to judge from their gaunt cheeks, hollow eyes, and ghastly looks, they 
were apparently recovering from the disease, and just rescued from 
the jaws of death, were deeply engaged in endeavouring to cheat 
each other of a few half-pence at a game of cribbage, mixing the 
terms of the game with oaths not loud but deep ; each turn of luck 
being hailed by the winner as well as the loser with execrations, 
which seemed designed to blight both body and soul, now used as 
the language of triumph, and now as reproaches against fortune. 

Next to the gamblers was a pallet, occupied indeed by two bodies, 
but only one of which was living — the other sufferer had been recently 
relieved from his agony. 

'* He is dead — ^he is dead 1" said the wretched survivor. 

" Then do you die too, and be d—d," answered one of the players, 
" and then there will be a pair of you, as Pugg says." 

*' I tell you he is growing stiff and cold," said the poor wretch — 
** the dead is no bed-fellow for the living. For Gbd's sake, help to 
rid me of the corpse." 

*' Ay, and get the credit of having done him — as may be the case 
with yourself, friend — for he had some two or three hoggs about 
him " 

'' Ton know you took the last rap from his breeches-pocket not an 
hour ago/' expostulated the poor convalescent. ** But help me to take 
the body out of the bed, and I will not tell the jigger-dvhber that you 
have been beforehand with him." 

*• You tell ihejiggeT'dvhherr answered the CT\b\wk%ft-^\K^«. ^^'^xswOvi 
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another word, and I will twist your head round till your eyes look ftt 
the drummer's handwriting on your back. Hold your peaoe^ and 
don't bother our game with your gammon, or I will make you aa 
mute as your bed-fellow." 

The unhappy wretch, exhausted, sunk back beside his hideous 
companion, and the usual jargon of the game, interlarded with exe- 
crations, went on as before. 

From this specimen of the most obdurate indifference, contrasted 
with the last excess of misery, Middlemas became satisfied how little 
could be made of an appeal to the humanity of his fellow-sufferers. 
His heart sunk within him, and the thoughts of the happy and peaceful 
home, which he might have called his own, arose before his over- 
heated fjBincy with a vividness of perception that bordered upon 
insanity. He saw before him the rivulet which wanders through the 
burgh-muir of Middlemas, where he had so often set little mills for 
the amusement of Menie while she was a child. One draught of it 
would have been worth all the diamonds of the East, which of late 
he had worshipped with such devotion ; but that draught was denied 
to him as to Tantalua 

Rallying his senses from this passing illusion, and knowing enough 
of the practice of the medical art to be aware of the necessity of pre- 
venting his ideas from wandering, if possible, he endeavoured to 
recollect that he was a surgeon, and, after all, should not have the 
extreme fear for the interior of a military hospital which its horrors 
might inspire into strangers to the profession. But though he strove, 
by such recollections, to rally his spirits, he was not the less aware of 
the difference betwixt the condition of a surgeon, who might have 
attended such a place in the course of his duty, and a poor inhabitant, 
who was at once a patient and a prisoner. 

A footstep was now heard in the apartment, which seemed to silence 
all the varied sounds of woe that filled it. The cribbage party hid 
their cards, and ceased their oaths ; other wretches, whose complaints 
had arisen to frenzy, left off their wild exclamations and entreaties 
for assistance. Agony softened her shriek. Insanity hushed its 
senseless clamours, and even Death seemed desirous to stifle his 
parting groan in the presence of Captain Seelencooper. This official 
was the superintendent, or, as the miserable inhabitants termed him, 
the Gk>vemor of the Hospital. He had all the air of having been 
originally a turnkey in some ill-regulated jail — a stout, shorty bandy- 
legged man, with one eye, and a double portion of ferocity in that 
which remained. He wore an old-fashioned tarnished uniform. 
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which did not leem to have been made for him ; and the voice in 
which this minister of humanity addressed the siok, was that of a 
boatswain, shouting in the midst of a storm. He had pistols and a 
cutlass in his belt; for his mode of administration being such as 
provoked even hospital patients to revolt^ his life had been more 
than once in danger amongst them. He was followed by two 
assistants, who carried handcuffs and strait-jackets. 

As Seelencooper made his rounds, complaint and pain were hushed, 
and the flourish of the bamboo, which he bore in his hand, seemed 
powerful as the wand of a magician to silence all complaint and 
remonstrance. 

'* I tell you the meat is as sweet as a nosegay — and for the bread, 
it's good enough, and too good, for a set of lubbers, that lie sham- 
ming Abraham, and consuming the Bight Honourable Company's 
victuals — I don't speak to them that are really sick, for God knows 
I am always for humanity." 

" If that be the case, sir," said Bichard Middlemas, whose lair the 
Oaptain had approached, while he was thus answering the low and 
humble complaints of those by whose bed-side he passed — ** if that 
be the case, sir, I hope your humanity will make you attend to what 
I say." 

"And who the devil are you ?" said the Governor, turning on him 
his single eye of fire, while a sneer gathered on his harsh features, 
which were so well qualified to express it. 

« My name is Middlemas — I come from Scotland, and have been 
sent here by some strange mistake. I am neither a private soldier, 
nor am I indisposed, more than by the heat of this cursed place." 

** Why then, friend, all I have to ask you is, whether you are an 
attested recruit or not ?" 

'' I was attested at Edinburgh," said Middlemas, *' but ^" 

" But what the devil would you have, then ? — ^you are enlisted— 
the Captain and the Doctor sent you here — surely they know best 
whether you are private or officer, sick or well." 

"But I was promised," said Middlemas, "promised by Tom 
Hillary '' 

" Promised, were you 1 Why, there is not a man here that has 
not been promised something by somebody or another, or perhaps 
has promised something to himself. This is the land of promise, my 
smart fellow, but you know it is India that must be the land of 
performance. So good morning to you. The Doctor will come his 
rounds presently, and put you all to rights." 
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** SUy but one momeiit— <me moment only — ^I biife been zobbed.' 

^Bobbed! look yoa theie mnr,* «ud the QoTenun^— ^ eforjbody 
that eomet here hat been robbed. IJgad, I am the Inddest fsllow in 
Europe— other people in my line have only thierea and blackgnawb 
upon their hands; but none eome to my ken bat honeat^ deeent^ 
unfortunate gentlemen, that haye been robbed 1" 

^ Take care how you treat this to lightly, air,* mid liiddlemaa; ^I 
have been robbed of a thousand pounds.* 

Here Ghyvemor Seelencooper's graTity was totally orercome, and 
hit laugh was echoed by aereral of the patienti^ either becauae thej 
wished to curry favour with the superintendent^ or from the feding 
which influences evil spirits to rejoice in the tortures of those who 
are sent to share their agony. 

"A thousand pounds!" exclaimed Oaptain Seelencooper, as he 
recovered his breath. *^ Come, thaf s a good one — I like a fellow that 
does not make two bites of a cherry — ^why, there is not a cull in 
the ken that pretends to have lost more than a few hoggs^ and 
here is a servant to the Honourable Company that haa been robbed 
of a thousand pounds ! Well done, B£r. Tom of Ten Thousand— 
you're a credit to the house and to the service, and so good morning 
to you." 

He passed on, and Bichard, starting up in a storm of anger and 
despair, found, as he would have called after him, that his voice, 
betwixt thirst and agitation, refused its office. '* Water, water!* 
he said, laying hold, at the same time, of one of the assistants who 
followed Seelencooper, by the sleeve. The fellow looked carelessly 
round ; there was a jug stood by the side of the cribbage playen, 
which he reached to Middlemas, bidding him ''Drink, and be 
d d." 

The man's back was no sooner turned, than the gamester threw 
himself from his own bed into that of Middlemas, and grasping firm 
hold of the arm of Bichard, ere he could carry the vessel to his head, 
swore he should not have his booze. It may be readily conjectured, 
that the pitcher thus anxiously and desperately reclaimed, contained 
something better than the pure element. In fact, a large proportion 
of it was gin. The jug was broken in the struggle, and the liquor 
spilt. Middlemas dealt a blow to the assailant, which was amply 
and heartily repaid, and a combat would have ensued, but for the 
interference of the superintendent and his assistants, who, with a 
dexterity that showed them well acquainted with such emergencies, 
clapped a strait-waistcoat upon each of the antagonists. Bichard's 
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efforts at remonstraiice only proonied him a blow from Captain 
Seelencooper's rattan, and a tender admonition to hold his tongue, if 
he valued a whole skin. 

Irritated at once by sufferings of the mind and of the body, 
tormented by raging thirst, and by the sense of his own dreadful 
situation, the mind of Richard Middlemas seemed to be on the point 
of becoming unsettled. He felt an insane desire to imitate and reply 
to the groans, oaths, and ribaldry, which, as soon as the superinten- 
dent quitted the hospital, echoed around him. He longed, though 
he struggled against the impulse, to vie in curses with the reprobate, 
and in screams with the maniac But his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, his mouth itself seemed choked with ashes ; there came 
upon him a dimness of sight, a rushing sound in Ms ears, and the 
powers of life were for a time suspended. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

A wise physician, skill'd our wounds to heal. 
Is more than armies to the common weal. 

Popb's HoftMT, 

As Middlemas returned to his senses, he was sensible that his blood 
felt more cool ; that the feverish throb of his pulsation was diminished ; 
that the ligatures on his person were removed, and his lungs per- 
formed their functions more freely. One assistant was binding up a 
vein, from which a considerable quantity of blood had been taken ; 
another, who had just washed the face of the patient, was holding 
aromatic vinegar to his nostrils. As he began to open his eyes, the 
person who had just completed the bandage said in Latin, but in 
a very low tone, and without raising his head, " Annon sis Bicardus 
ille Middlemas, ex civitate Middlemassiense ? Besponde in lingua 
Latina.'' 

<* Sum ille miserrimus," replied Bichard, again shutting his eyes ; 
for, strange as it may seem, the voice of his comrade Adam Hartley, 
though his presence might be of so much consequence in this 
emergency, conveyed a pang to his wounded pride. He was con- 
scious of unkindly, if not hostile, feelings towards his old companion ; 
he remembered the tone of superiority which he used to assume over 
him, and thus to lie stretched at his feet, and in a manner at his 
mercy, aggravated his distress, by the feelings of the dying chieftain, 
'* Earl Percy sees my fall.'' This was, however, too unreasonable ah 
emotion to subsist above a minate. In the next, \vq av8A\A^ \ivm»>^^ 
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of the Latin langni^, with which both were Euniliu (for in thtt 
timt) the Tnedical itadiw at th« celebnted TJnivenitj or Bdinbni^ 
weia, in a great meaBiire, conducted in Latin), to tell in a few wmdl 
hia own folly and the villainy of Hillaiy. 

"I muat be gone iuatantly," uid Hartlej. "Take connge — I 
tniftt to be able to asaiit yon. In the meantime, take food and 
phyaia &om none bnt my lervant, who you see holda the aponge in 
hie hand. Yon are in a place where a man's life hai been taken for 
the take of hia gold BleaTe-bnttooe." 

"Stay yet a moment," aaid Hiddlemaa — "let me remove thk 
temptation from my dangeiona ueighbonre." 




He drew a imall packet from his nnder waistcoat, and pnt it into 
Hartley's hands. 

" If I die," he said, " be my heir. Yon deserve her better than I.' 

All answer was prevented by the hoarse voice of Seelencooper. 

" Well, Doctor, will yon carry through yonr patient 1" 

" Symptoms are dubious yet," said the Doctor. " That was to 
alarming bwood. You mast have hLm carried into the private wani, 
and my young man shall attend him." 

" Why, if you command it, Doctor, need* must ; bnt I can tell yon, 
there is a man we both know that has a thousand leaiona at Uait 
for keeping him in the public ward." 

" / know nothing of yoni Ihoueand reaeons," aaid Hartley ; " I eu 
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only tell you that this young fellow is as well-limbed and likely a 
lad as the Company have among their zecmite. It is my boainess to 
■aye him for their aervice^ and if he dies by your neglecting what I 
direct, depend upon it I will not allow the blame to lie at my door. 
I will tell the General the charge I have given yoa.'' 

** The General !'' said Seelencooper, much embarrassed — '< tell the 
General? — ay, about his health. But you will not say anything 
about what he may have said in his light-headed fits? My eyes! 
if you listen to what feverish patients say when the tantivy is in 
their brain, your back will soon break with tale-bearing, for I will 
warrant you plenty of them to carry." 

** Oaptain Seelencooper," said the Doctor, *' I do not meddle with 
your department in the hospital : my advice to you is, not to trouble 
yourself with mine. I suppose, as I have a commission in the ser- 
vice^ and have, besides, a regular diploma as a physician, I know 
when my patient is light-headed or otherwise. So do you let the 
man be carefully looked after, at your peril.'' 

Thus saying, he left the hospital, but not till, under pretext of 
again oonsnlting the pulse, he pressed the patient's hand, as if to 
assure him once more of his exertions for his liberation. 

« My eyes 1" muttered Seelencooper, ''this cockerel crows gallant 
to oome from a Scotch roost; but I would knoV well enough how to 
fetch the youngster off the perch, if it were not for the cure he has 
done on the General's pickaninies." 

Enough of this fell on Richard's ear to suggest hopes of deliverance, 
which were increased when he was shortly afterwards removed to a 
separate ward, a place much more decent in appearance, and inhabited 
only by two patients, who seemed petty officers. Although sensible 
that he had no illness save that weakness which succeeds violent 
agitation, he deemed it wisest to suffer himself still to be treated as 
a patient, in consideration that he should thus remain under his 
comrade's superintendence. Tet, while preparing to avail himself 
of Hartley's good offices, the prevailing reflection of his secret bosom 
was the ungrateful sentiment, *' Had Heaven no other means of saving 
me than by the hands of him I like least on the face of the earth ]" 

Meanwhile, ignorant of the ungrateful sentiments of his comrade, 
and, indeed, wholly indifferent how he felt towards him. Hartley 
proceeded in doing him such service as was in his power, without 
any other object than the discharge of his own duty as a man and as 
a Christian. The manner in which he became qualified to render 
hia comrade assistance requires some short explanation. 
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Our story took place at a period when the Directors of tiie East 
India Company, with that hardy and persevering policy which has 
ndsed to snch a height the British Empire in the East, had deter- 
mined to send a large reinforcement of European troops to the snpport 
of their power in India, then threatened by the kingdom of Mysore, 
of which the celebrated Hyder Ally had usurped the government, 
after dethroning his master. Considerable difficulty was found in 
obtaining recruits for that service. Those who might have been 
otherwise disposed to be soldiers, were afraid of the climate, and of 
the species of banishment which the engagement implied; and 
doubted also how far the engagements of the Company might be 
faithfully observed towards them when they were removed from the 
protection of the British laws. For these and other reasons, the mili- 
tary service of the King was preferred, and that of the Company could 
only procure the worst recruits, although their zealous agents scnypled 
not to employ the worst means. Indeed the practice of kidnapping, 
or crimping, as it is technically called, was at that time general, 
whether for the colonies or even for the King's troops ; and aa the 
agents employed in such transactions must be of course entirely 
unscrupulous, there was not only much villainy committed in the 
direct prosecution of the trade, but it gave rise, incidentally, to 
remarkable cases of robbery, and even murder. Such atrocities were 
of course concealed from the authorities for whom the levies were 
made, and the necessity of obtaining soldiers made men, whose con- 
duct was otherwise unexceptionable, cold in looking closely into the 
mode in which their recruiting service was conducted. 

The principal depdt of the troops which were by these means 
assembled was in the Isle of Wight, where the season proving un- 
healthy, and the men themselves being many of them of a bad habit 
of body, a fever of a malignant character broke out amongst them, 
and speedily crowded with patients the military hospital, of which 
Mr. Seelencooper, himself an old and experienced crimp and kid- 
napper, had obtained the superintendence. Irregularities began 
to take place also among the soldiers Who remained healthy, and the 
necessity of subjecting them to some discipline before they sailed was 
so evident, that several officers of the Company's naval service ex- 
pressed their belief that otherwise there would be dangerous mutinies 
on the passage. 

To remedy the first of these evils, the Court of Directors sent down 
to the island several of their medical servants, amongst whom was 
Hartley, whose qualifications had been amptly certified by a medical 
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board, before which he had passed an examination, besides his pos- 
sessing a diploma from the University of Edinburgh as M.D. 

To enforce the discipline of their soldiers, the Court committed full 
power to one of their own body, General Witherington. The General 
was an officer who had distinguished himself highly in their service. 
He had returned from India five or six years before, with a large 
fortune, which he had rendered much greater by an advantageous 
marriage with a rich heiress. The General and his lady went into 
little society, but seemed to live entirely for their infant family, 
those in number being three, two boys and a girL Although he had 
retired from the service, he willingly undertook the temporary charge 
committed to him, and taking a house at a considerable distance 
from the town of Byde, he proceeded to enrol the troops into separate 
bodies, appoint officers of capacity to each, and by regular training and 
discipline, gradually to bring them into something resembling good 
order. He heard their complaints of ill usage in the articles of 
provisions and appointments, and did them upon all occasions the 
strictest justice, save that he was never known to restore one recruit 
to his freedom from the service, however unfairly or even illegally 
his attestation might have been obtained. 

<* It is none of my business/' said General Withering^n, ** how 
you became soldiers — soldiers I found you, and soldiers I will leave 
you. But I will take especial care that as soldiers you shall have 
everything, to a penny or a pin's head, that you are justly entitled 
to." He went to work without fear or favour, reported many abuses 
to the Board of Directors, had several officers, commissaries, &a, 
removed from the service, and made his name as great a terror to the 
peculators at home, as it had been to the enemies of Britain in 
Hindostan. 

Captain Seelencooper, and his associates in the hospital department, 
heard and trembled, fearing that their turn should come next; but 
the Gkneral, who elsewhere examined all with his own eyes, showed 
a reluctance to visit the hospital in person. Public report indus- 
triously imputed this to fear of infection. Such was certainly the 
motive ; though it was not fear for his own safety that influenced 
General Witherington, but he dreaded lest he should carry the 
infection home to the nursery, on which he doated. The alarm of 
his lady was yet more unreasonably sensitive; she would scarcely 
suffer the children to walk abroad, if the wind but blew from the 
quarter where the Hospital was situated. 

But Providence boffies the precautions of i)[iotla\a. lu ^ "wi^ 
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across the fields, chosen as the most sheltered and sequestered, the 
children^ with their train of Eastern and European attendants, met a 
woman who carried a child that was recoTering from the small-pox. 
The anxiety of the father, joined to some religious scruples on the 
mother's part, had postponed inoculation, which was then scarcely 
come into general use. The infection caught like a quick-matcby 
and ran like wildfire through all those in the family who had not 
previously had the disease. One of the General's children, the 
second boy, died, and two of the Ayas, or black female servants^ had 
the same fate. The hearts of the father and mother would have 
been broken for the child they had lost, had not their grief been 
suspended by anxiety for the fate of those who lived, and who were 
confessed to be in imminent danger. They were like persons dis- 
tracted, as the symptoms of the poor patients appeared gradually to 
resemble more nearly that of the child already lost. 

While the parents were in this agony of apprehension, the General's 
principal servant, a native of Northumberland like himself, informed 
him one morning that there was a young man from the same county 
among the hospital doctors, who had publicly blamed the mode of 
treatment observed towards the patients, and spoken of another which 
he had se^n practised with eminent success." 

''Some impudent quack," said the General, ''who would force 
himself into business by bold assertions. Doctor Tourniquet and 
Doctor Lancelot are men of high reputation." 

"Do not mention their reputation," said the mother, with a 
mother's impatience; "did they not let my sweet Reuben dief 
What avails the reputation of the physician, when the patient 
perisheth V* 

"If his honour would but see Doctor Hartley," said Winter, 
turning half towards the lady, and then turning back again to his 
master. " He is a very decent young man, who, I am sure, never 
expected what he said to reach your honour's ears ; and he is a native 
of Northumberland." 

"Send a servant with a led horse," said the General; "let the 
young man come hither instantly." 

It is well known that the ancient mode of treating the small-pox 
was to refuse to the patient everything which Nature urged him to 
desire; and, in particular, to confine him to heated rooms, beds 
loaded with blankets, and spiced wine, when Nature called for cold 
water and fresh air. A different mode of treatment had of late been 
adventured upon by some practitionere, who preferred leaaon to 
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aathority, and Qideon Gray had followed it for several years with 
extraordinary snecess. 

When General Witherington saw Hartley, he was startled at his 
youth ; bnt when he heard him modestly, hut with confidence, state 
the difference of the two modes of treatment, and the rcUionale of his 
practice, he listened with the most serions attention. So did his 
lady, her streaming eyes turning from Hartley to her husband, as if 
to watch what impression the arguments of the former were making 
upon the latter. General Witherington was silent for a few minutes 
after Hartley had finished his exposition, and seemed buried in 
profound reflection. ''To treat a fever,'' he said, ''in a manner 
which tends to produce one, seems indeed to be adding fuel to fire." 

"It is — it isy" said the lady. '*Let us trust this young man. 
General Witherington. We shall at least give our darlings the 
comforts of the fresh air and cold water, for which they are pining.'' 

But the G(eneral remained undecided. " Your reasoning," he said 
to Hartley, " seems plausible ; but still it is only hypothesis. What 
can you show to support your theory, in opposition to the general 
practice 1" 

'*My own observation," replied the young man. "Here is a 
memorandum-book of medical cases which I have witnessed. It 
contains twenty cases of small-pox, of which eighteen were recoveries." 

" And the two others V said the Gkneral. 

"Terminated fatally," replied Hartley; "we can as yet but 
partially disarm this scourge of the human race." 

" Young man," continued the General, " were I to say that a 
thousand gold mohrs were yours in case my children live under your 
treatment, what have you to peril in exchange ?" 

" My reputation," answered Hartley, firmly. 

** And you could warrant on your reputation the recovery of your 
patients ?" 

" Gk)d forbid I should be so presumptuous ! But I think I could 
warrant my using those means which, with Gbd's blessing, afford 
the fairest chance of a favourable result." 

"Enough — you are modest and sensible, as well as bold, and I 
will trust you." 

The lady, on whom Hartley's words and manner had made a great 
impression, and who was eager to discontinue a mode of treatment 
which subjected the patients to the greatest pain and privation, and 
had already proved unfortunate, eagerly acquiesced, and Hartley 
was placed in full authority in the sick-room. 
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Windowa were thrown open, firw reduced or ducontiiiaed, loftdi 
of bed-clothea removed, cooling drmka aapenieded moiled irine and 
spices. The nck-norBea cried oat moider. Docton Toniniqaet and 
Lancelot retired in diagiiBt, men&cing aomething like a genenl 
peBtilence, in veogeonce of what they termed rebellion Kgeinat the 
aegtect of the aphoriema of Hippociatea. Hartley proceeded qniedr 
and Bteadiiy, and the patients got into a fair road of teooTery. 

The yotmg Northumbrian was neither conceited nor aftfol ; yet, 
with all hie pIsimieaB of chatacter, be could not trat know the 
inflnenee which a auccessftd physician obtains over tbe parent* of 
the children whom he has saved from the grave, and especially belbta 




the cnre is actoally completed. He resolved to use this influence id 
behalf of his old companion, trusting that the military tenacitf "^ 
Oeneral Witherington would give way on consideratioa of the oblig** 
tion so lately confecred upon him. 

On hU way to the Qeneral'a house, which was at present ^ 
constant place of residence, he examined the packet which Middle 
mas had put into hb hand. It contained the pictuie of Menie Q(*T> 
plainly set, and the ring, with brilliants, which I>octor Qray b*^ 
given to Richard, as his mother's last gift. The first of these toke)" 
extracted from honest Hartley a sigh, perhaps a tear of sad remem- 
brance. " I fear," he aaid, " she has not choaen irorthily ; bat ■!" 
shall be happy, if I can make her sot" 
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Arrived at the residence of General Witherington, our Doctor went 
first to the sick apartment, and then carried to their parents the 
delightful account that the recovery of the children might be con- 
sidered as certain. '' May the Qod of Israel bless thee, young man !" 
(Add the lady, trembling with emotion; "thou hast wiped the tear 
from the eye of the despairing mother. And yet — alas ! alas 1 still 
it must flow when I think of my cherub Beuben. Oh ! Mr, Hartley, 
why did we not know you a week sooner? — my darling had not 
then died." 

** Qod gives and takes away, my lady," answered Hartley ; ** and 
you must remember, that two are restored to you out of three. It is 
far from certain that the treatment I have used towards the con- 
valescents would have brought through their brother ; for the case, 
as reported to me, was of a very inveterate description." 

"Doctor,'^ said Witherington, his voice testifying more emotion 
than he usually or willingly gave way to, ''you can comfort the 
sick in spirit as well as the sick in body. But it is time we settle 
our wager. Tou betted your reputation, which remains with you, 
increased by all the credit due to your eminent success, against a 
thousand gold mohrs, the value of which you will find in that 
pocket-book." 

'^ General Witherington," said Hartley, *<you are wealthy, and 
entitled to be generous — I am poor, and not entitled to decline 
whatever may be, even in a liberal sense, a compensation for my 
professional attendance. But there is a bound to extravagance, both 
in giving and accepting ; and I must not hazard the newly-acquired 
reputation with which you flatter me, by giving room to have it 
said that I fleeced the parents when their feelings were all afloat 
with anxiety for their children. Allow me to divide this large sum; 
one-half I will thankfully retain, as a most liberal recompense for 
my labour ; and if you still think you owe me anything, let me have 
it in the advantage of your good opinion and countenance." 

'* If I acquiesce in your proposal. Doctor Hartley," said the General, 
^luctantly receiving back a part of the contents of the pocket-book, 
'* it is because I hope to serve you with my interest, even better than 
With my purse." 

" And indeed, sir," replied Hartley, *' it was upon your interest 
^hat I am just about to make a small claim." 

The Gkneral and his lady spoke both in the same breath, to assure 
Mm his boon was granted before asked. 

*' I am not so sure of that," said Hartley ; " fox it iebi^c\A «b ^q»Ssl\. 
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on which I have heard say that your Excellency ia rather inflexible 
-<-the diecharge of a recruif 

** My duty makes me ao/' replied the General. *^ Ton know the 
aort of fellowB that we are obliged to content ouiselYeB with— 4hey 
get drunk — grow pot-valiant — enlist overnight, and repent next 
morning. If I am to dismiss all those who pretend to hare been 
trepanned, we should have few volunteers remain behind. Everyone 
has some idle story of the promises of a swaggering Sergeant Kite. 
It is impossible to attend to them. But let me hear yonrs^ how- 
ever." 

« Mine is a very singidar case. The party has been robbed ci t 
thousand pounds.'' 

"A recruit for this service possessing a thousand pounds ! M/ 
dear Doctor, depend upon it, the fellow has gulled you. Bless my 
heart, would a man who had a thousand pounds think of enlisting as 
a private sentinel ?" 

*' He had no such thoughts/' answered Hartley. *' He was pe^ 
suaded by the rogue whom he trusted that he was to have a com- 
mission." 

** Then his friend must have been Tom Hillary, or the devil; for 
no other could possess so much cunning and impudence. He will 
certainly find his way to the gallows at last. Still this story of the 
thousand pounds seems to touch even beyond Tom Hillary. Whsi 
reason have you to think that this fellow ever had such a sum of 
money 1" 

*' 1 have the best reason to know it for certain," answered Hartley; 
** he and I served our time together, under the same excellent master; 
and when he came of age, not liking the profession which he had 
studied, and obtaining possession of his little fortune, he was deceived 
by the promises of this same Hillary." 

*< Who has had him locked up in our well-ordered Hospital yonder )'' 
said the General. 

** Even so, please your Excellency," replied Hartley ; *' not^ I thinki 
to cure him of any complaint, but to give him the opportunity of 
catching one, which would silence all enquiries." 

''The matter shall be closely looked into. But how miserably 
careless the young man's friends must have been to let a raw lad go 
into the world with such a companion and guide as Tom Hillary, and 
such a sum as a thousand pounds in his pocket His parents bad 
better have knocked him on the head. It certainly was not doo^ 
like canny Northumberland, as my servant Winter calls it" 
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*' The youth must indeed have had etrangelj hard-hearted or care- 
leaa parents,'' said Mrs. Witherington, in accents of pity. 

''He never knew them, madam/' said Hartley; ''there was a 
mystery on the score of his birth. A cold, nnwiHing, and ahnost 
unknown hand, dealt him out his portion when he eame of lawful 
age, and he was pushed into the world like a bark forced from shore, 
without rudder, compass, or pilot." 

Here General Witherington involuntarily looked to his lady, while, 
guided by a similar impulse, her looks were turned upon hinu They 
exchanged a momentary glance of deep and peouliu meaning, and 
then the eyes of both were fixed on the ground. 

''Were you brought up in Scotland!" said the lady, addressing 
herself, in a faltering voice, to Hartley. "And what was your 
inaster's name ?" 

" I served my apprenticeship with Mr. Qideon Gray of the town 
of Middlemas," said Hartley. 

" Middlemas ! Gray !" repeated the lady, and fainted away. 

Hartley offered the succours of his profession ; the husband flew 
to support her head, and the instant that Mrs. Witherington began 
to recover, he whispered to her, in a tone betwixt entreaty and 
warning, "Zilia, beware — ^beware V* 

Some imperfect sounds which she had begun to frame died away 
upon her tongue. 

"Let me assist you to your dressing-room, my love^" said her 
obviously anxious husband. 

She arose with the action of an automaton, which moves at the 
touch of a spring, and half hanging upon her husband, half dragging 
herself on by her own efforts, had nearly reached the door of the 
room, when Hartley following, asked if he could be of any service. 

*'No, sir," said the General sternly; "this is no case for a 
stranger's interference; when you are wanted I will send for 
you." 

Hartley stepped back on receiving a rebuff in a tone so different 
from that whidh General Witherington had used towards him in their 
previous intercourse, and felt disposed, for the first time, to give credit 
to public report, which assigned to that gentleman, with several good 
qualities, the character of a very proud and haughty man. Hitherto, 
he thought, I have seen him tamed by sorrow and anxiety, now 
the mind is regaining its natural tension. But he must in decency 
interest himself for this unhappy Middlemas. 

The General returned into the apartment a minute oi tfio a£\AX* 
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wards, and addressed Hartley in his usual tone of politenessy though 
apparently still nnder great embarrassment^ which he in vain 
endeayoared to conceal. 

** Mrs. Witherington is better," he said, ** and will be glad to see 
you before dinner. Tou dine with us, I hope 1" 

Hartley bowed. 

** Mrs. Witherington is rather subject to this sort of nervous fiti^ 
and she has been much harassed of late by grief and apprehension. 
When she recovers from them, it is a few minutes before she can 
collect her ideas, and during such intervals — ^to speak very confi- 
dentially to you, my dear Doctor Hartley — she speaks sometimes 
about imaginary events which have never happened, and sometimes 
about distressing occurrences in an early period of life. I am not^ 
therefore, willing that any one but myself, or her old attendant Mrii 
Lopez, should be with her on such occasions.'' 

Hartley admitted that a certain degree of light-headedness was 
often the consequence of nervous fits. 

The Qeneral proceeded. '* As to this young man — ^this Mend of 
yours — this Bichard Middlemas— did you not caU him so 1'' 

** Not that I recollect," answered Hartley ; '* but your Excellent 
has hit upon his name." 

''That is odd enough. Certainly you said something abont 
Middlemas ?" replied G(eneral Witherington. 

** I mentioned the name of the town," said Hartley. 

'' Ay, and I caught it up as the name of the recruit — I was, indeed, 
occupied at the moment by my anxiety about my wife. But this 
Middlemas, since such is his name, is a wild young fellow, I 
suppose?" 

<< I should do him wrong to say so, your Excellency. He may 
have had his follies, like other young men ; but his conduct has, so 
far as I know, been respectable ; but, considering we lived in the 
same house, we were not very intimate." 

<* That is bad — I should have liked him — ^that is — ^it would have 
been happy for him to have had a friend like you. 'But I suppose 
you studied too hard for him. He would be a soldier, ha ? Is he 
good-looking ?" 

'' Bemarkably so," replied Hartley; '< and has a very prepossessing 
manner." 

'' Is his complexion dark or fair 1" asked the General. 

<* Bather uncommonly dark," said Hartley — <' darker, if I may use 
the freedom, than your Excellency's 1" 
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'< Nay, then, he mn8t be a black oiuel, indeed ! Does he under- 
Biand languages 1" 

" Latin and French tolerably well." 

'* Of coarse he cannot fence or dance V 

** Pardon me, sir, I am no great judge ; but Richard is reckoned to 
do both with uncommon skill/' 

*' Indeed ! — sum this up, and it sounds well. Handsome, accom- 
plished in exercises, moderately learned, perfectly well-bred, not 
unreasonably wild. All this comes too high for the situation of a 
private sentineL He must have a commission, Doctor— entirely for 
your sake." 

'' Your Excellency is generous/ 

'* It shall be so ; and I will find means to make Tom Hillary dis- 
gorge his plunder, unless he prefers being hanged, a fate he has long 
deserved. You cannot go back to the Hospital to-day. You dine 
with us, and you know Mrs. Witherington's fears of infection ; but 
to-morrow find out your friend. Winter shall see him equipped with 
every thing needful. Tom Hillary shall repay advances, you know ; 
and he must be off with the first detachment of the recruits, in the 
Middlesex Indiaman, which sails from the Downs on Monday fort- 
night ; that is, if you think him fit for the voyage. I dare say the 
poor fellow is sick of the Isle of Wight" 

*< Your Excellency will permit the young man to pay his respects 
to you before his departure ?" 

''To what purpose, sirl" said the General, hastily and peremp- 
torily ; but instantly added, ** You are right — I should like to see 
him. Winter shall let him know the time, and take horses to fetch 
him hither. But he must have been out of the hospital for a day or 
two ; so the sooner you can set him at liberty the better. In the 
meantime, take him to your lodgings, Doctor ; and do not let him 
form any intimacies with the officers, or any others, in this place, 
where he may light on another Hillary." 

Had Hartley been as well acquainted as the reader with the 
circumstances of young Middlemas's birth, he might have drawn 
decisive conclusions from the behaviour of General Witherington 
while his comrade was the topic of conversation. But as Mr. Qray 
and Middlemas himself were both silent on the subject, he knew 
little of it but from general report, which his curiosity had never 
induced him to scrutinise minutely. Nevertheless, what he did 
apprehend interested him so much, that he resolved upon trying a 
little experiment, in which he thought there could \>^ no ^gcttdXi 
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hann. He placed on hia finger the remarkable ring intnuted to his 
care by Richard Middlemas, and endeavoured to make it oon- 
Bpicnoas in approaching Mrs. Witherington ; taking care, however, 
that this occurred daring her husband's absence. Her eyes had no 
sooner caught a sight of the gem, than they became riveted to it, and 
she begged a nearer sight of it, as strongly resembling one which she 
had given to a friend. Taking the ring from hia finger, and placing 
it in her emaciated hand, Hartley informed her it was the property 
of the friend in whom he had just been endeavouring to interest the 
Qeneral. Mrs. Witherington retired in great emotion, but next day 
summoned Hartley to a private interview, the particulars of which, 
so far as are necessary to be known, shall be afterwards related. 

On the succeeding day after these important discoveries. Middle- 
mas, to his great delight, was rescued from his seclusion in the 
Hospital, and transferred to his comrade's lodgings in the town of 
Byde, of which Hartley himself was a rare inmate ; the anxiety of 
Mrs. Witherington detaining him at the Qeneral's house, long ate 
his medical attendance might have been dispensed with. 

Within two or three days a commission arrived for Biohaid 
Middlemas, as a lieutenant in the service of the East India Oom- 
pany. Winter, by his master's orders, put the wardrobe of the 
young officer on a suitable footing ; while Middlemas, enchanted at 
finding himself at once emancipated from his late dreadful difficulties, 
aud placed under the protection of a man of such importance as the 
General, obeyed implicitly the hints transmitted to him by Hartley, 
and enforced by Winter, and abstained from going into public, or 
forming acquaintances with any one. Even Hartley himself he sa^ 
seldom; and, deep as were his obligations, he did not perha^ 
greatly regret the absence of one, whose presence always affected hl^ 
with a sense of humiliation and abasement. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Thb evening before he was to sail for the Downs, where 
Middlesex lay ready to weigh anchor, the new lieutenant 
summoned by Winter to attend him to the General's residence, 
the purpose of being introduced to his patron, to thank him at oi 
and to bid him farewelL On the road the old man took the li 
of schooling his companion concerning the respect which he oug] 
to pay to his master, ** who was, though a kind and genexouB man 
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ever came from Northumberland, extremely rigid in punctilionsly 
exacting the degree of honour which was his due." 

While they were advancing towards the house, the General and 
his rdfe expected their arrival with breathless anxiety. They were 
seated in a superb drawing-room, the General behind a large 
chandelier, which, shaded opposite to his face, threw all the light to 
the other side of the table, so that he could observe any person 
placed there, without becoming the subject of observation in turn. 
On a heap of cushions, wrapped in a glittering drapery of gold and 
silver muslins, mingled with shawls, a luxury which was then a 
novelty in Europe, sat, or rather reclined, his lady, who, past the 
full meridian of beauty, retained charms enough to distinguish her 
as one who had been formerly a very fine woman, though her mind 
seemed occupied by the deepest emotion. 

"Zilia," said her husband, *'you are unable for what you have 
undertaken — take my advice — retire — ^you shall know all and every- 
thing that passes — but retire. To what purpose should you cling to 
the idle wish of beholding for a moment a being whom you can never 
sgain look upon 1" 

** Alas !'' answered the lady, ''and is not your declaration, that I 
shall never see him more, a sufficient reason that I should wish to 
see him now — should wish to imprint on my memory the features 
and the form, which I am never again to behold while we are in the 
bodyl Do not, my Richard, be more cruel than was my poor 
lather, even when his wrath was in its bitterness. He let me look 
upon my infalit, and its cherub face dwelt with me, and was my 
comfort, among the years of unutterable sorrow in which my youth 
"wore away." 

*' It is enough, Zilia — ^you have desired this boon — I have granted 
it — and, at whatever risk, my promise shall be kept. But think how 
xnuch depends on this fatal secret — your rank and estimation in 
society — my honour interested that that estimation should remain 
uninjured. Zilia, the moment that the promulgation of such a secret 
i;ives prudes and scandal-mongers a right to treat you with scorn, 
^11 be fraught with unutterable misery, perhaps with bloodshed and 
death, should a man dare to take up the rumour.'' 

'* You shall be obeyed, my husband," answered Zilia, *' in all that 

the frailness of nature will permit. But oh, Gbd of my fathers, of 

what clay hast thou fashioned us poor mortals, who dread so much 

the shame which follows sin, yet repent so little for the sin itself !" 

In a minute afterwards steps were heard-^the doot o^ti^^-— "^vdNj^^ 
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announced Lieutenant Middlemas/ and the unconscious son stood 
before his parents. 

Witherington started inyoluntarily up, but immediately constrained 
himself to assume the easy deportment with which a superior receives 
a dependant, and which, in his own case, was usually mingled with 
a certain degree of hauteur. The mother had less command of 
herself. She, too, sprung up, as if with the intention of throwing 
herself on the neck of her son, for whom she had travailed and 
sorrowed. But the warning glance of her husband arrested her, as 
if by magic, and she remained standing, with her beautiful head and 
neck somewhat advanced, her hands clasped together, and extended 
forward in the attitude of motion, but motionless, nevertheless, as a 
marble statue, to which the sculptor has given all the appearance of 
life, but cannot impart its powers. So strange a gesture and posture 
might have excited the young officer's surprise; but the lady 
stood in the shade, and he was so intent in looking upon his patron, 
that he was scarce even conscious of Mrs. Witherington's presence. 

" I am happy in this opportunity,'' said Middlemas, observing that 
the Qeneral did not speak, '* to return my thanks to General Wither- 
ington, to whom they can never be sufficiently paid." 

The sound of his voice, though uttering words so indifferent, 
seemed to dissolve the charm which kept his mother motionless. 
She sighed deeply, relaxed the rigidity of her posture, and sunk back 
on the cushions from which she had started up. Middlemas turned 
a look towards her at the sound of the sigh, and the rustling of her 
drapery. The General hastened to speak. 

« My wife, Mr. Middlemas, has been unwell of late — your friend, 
Mr. Hartley, might mention it to you — an affection of the nerves." 

Mr. Middlemas was, of course, sorry and concerned. 

'' We have had distress in our family, Mr. Middlemas, from the 
ultimate and heart-breaking consequences of which we have escaped 
by the skill of your friend, Mr. Hartley. We will be happy if it is 
in our power to repay a part of our obligations in services to his 
friend and prot^g^, Mr. Middlemas." 

*' I am only acknowledged as hds prot^g^, then," thought Richard ; 
but he said, ** Every one must envy his friend, in having had the 
distinguished good fortune to be of use to Gkneral Witherington and 
his family." 

*< You have received your commission, I presume. Have you any 
particular wish or desire respecting your destination 1" 

'< No, may it please your Excellency," answered Middlemas. ''I 
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sappose Hartley would tell your Excellency my unhappy state — that 
I am an orphan, deserted by the parents who cast me on the wide 
world, an outcast, about whom nobody knows or cares, except to 
desire that I should wander far enough, and live obscurely enough, 
not to disgrace them by their connexion with me.** 

Zilia wrung her hands as he spoke, and drew her muslin veil 
closely around her head, as if to exclude the sounds which excited 
her mental agony. 

**Mr. Hartley has not particularly communicated about your 
affairs," said the G^eral ; '* nor do I wish to giye you the pain of 
entering into them. What I desire to know is, if you are pleased 
with your destination to Madras V* 

" Perfectly, please your Excellency — anywhere, so that there is no 
chance of meeting the villain Hillary." 

** Oh ! Hillary's services are too necessary in the purlieus of Saint 
Qiles's, the Lowlights of Newcastle, and such like places, where 
human carrion can be picked up, to be permitted to go to India. 
However, to show you the knave has some grace, there are the notes 
of which you were robbed. You will find them the very same paper 
which you lost, except a small sum which the rogue has spent, but 
which a friend has made up, in compassion for your sufferings." 
Richard Middlemas sunk on one knee, and kissed the hand which 
restored him to independence. 

*^ Pshaw !" said the General, ''you are a silly young man ;" but he 
withdrew not his hand from his caresses. This was one of the occa- 
sions on which Dick Middlemas could be oratorical. 

*' Oh, my more than father," he said, '* how much greater a debt do 
I owe to you than to the unnatural parents who brought me into 
this world by their sin, and deserted me through their cruelty !" 

Zilia, as she heard these cutting words, flung back her veil, raising 
it on both hands till it floated behind her like a mist, and then giving 
a faint groan, sunk down in a swoon. Pushing Middlemas from him 
With a hasty movement, General Witherington flew to his lady's 
assistance, and carried her in his arms, as if she had been a child, into 
the anteroom, where an old servant waited with the means of restoring 
Suspended animation, which the unhappy husband too truly antici- 
^ted might be useful. These were hastily employed, and succeeded 
in calling the sufferer to life, but in a state of mental emotion that 
v^as dreadful. 

Her mind was obviously impressed by the last words which her 
^n had uttered. *'Did you hear him, Bichard I" ahe exd«im«i^YCL 
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accents terriblj loud, conflidering the exhausted state of her atrength 
— "Did you hear the words? It was Heaven speaking our con- 
demnation by the voice of our own child. But do not fear, my 
Richard, do not weep ! I will answer the thunder of Heaven with 
its own music." 

She flew to a harpsichord which stood in the room, and while the 
servant and master gazed on each other, as if doubting whether her 
senses were about to leave her entirely, she wandered over the keys^ 
producing a wilderness of harmony, composed of passages recalled by 
memory, or combined by her own musical talent, until at length her 
voice and instrument united in one of those magnificent hymns in 
which her youth bad praised her Maker, with voice and harp, like 
the Royal Hebrew who composed it. The tear ebbed insensibly from 
the eyes which she turned upwards — her vocal tones, combining with 
those of the instrument, rose to a pitch of brilliancy seldom attained 
by the most distinguished performers, and then sunk into a dying 
cadence, which fell, never again to rise — for the songstress had died 
with her strain. 

The horror of the distracted husband may be conceived, when all 
efforts to restore life proved totally ineffectual. Servants wen 
despatched for medical men — Hartley^ and every other who oonld be 
found. The General precipitated himself into the apartment thsy 
had 80 lately left, and in bis haste ran against MiddlemaSy who^ it 
the sound of the music from the adjoining apartment, had natnnlly 
approached nearer to the door, and, surprised and startled by tiw 
sort of clamour, hasty steps, and confused voices which ensued, had 
remained standing there, endeavouring to ascertain the cause of io 
much disorder. 

The sight of the unfortunate young man wakened the Qeneial^ 
stormy passions to frenzy. He seemed to recognise his son only as 
the cause of his wife's death. He seized him by the collar, and ahook 
him violently as he dragged him into the chamber of mortality. 

" C/me hither," he said, ** thou for whom a life of lowest obseurity 
was too mean a fate — come hither, and look on the parents whom 
thou hast so much envied — whom thou hast so often cursed. Look 
at that pale emaciated form, a figure of wax rather than flesh and 
blood — that is thy mother — that is the unhappy Zilia Mon^^a, to 
whom thy birth was the source of shame and misery, and to whom 
thy ill-omened presence has now brought death itself. And behold 
me" — he pushed the lad from him, and stood up erect, looking well- 
nigh, in gesture and figure, the apostate spirit he described—" Behold 
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me I" he said; ''see you not my hair streaming with snlphar, my 
brow scathed with Ughtning?— I am the Arch-Fiend — I am the 
father whom yon seek-^I am the accursed Biohard Tresham, the 
seducer of Zilia, and the father of her murderer I" 

Hartley entered while this horrid scene was passing. All attention 
to the deceased, he instantly saw, would be thrown away ; and under- 
standing, partly from Winter, partly froih the tenor of the Qenerars 
frantic discourse, the nature of the disclosure which had occurred, 
he hastened to put an end, if possible, to the frightful and scandalous 
scene which had taken place. Aware how delicately the General felt 
on the subject of reputation, he assailed him with remonstrances on 
such conduct in presence of so many witnesses. But the mind had 
ceased to answer to that once powerful key-note. 

''I care not if the whole world hear my sin and my punishment," 
said Witherington. " It shall not be again said of me that I fear 
shame more than I repent sin. I feared shame only for Zilia, and 
Zilia is dead!'' 

** But her memory, General — spare the memory of your wife, in 
which the character of your children is involved." 

**1 have no children!'' said the desperate and violent man. 
** My Beuben is gone to Heaven, to prepare a lodging for the angel 
who has now escaped from earth in a flood of harmony, which can 
only be equalled where she is gone. The other two cherubs will not 
survive their mother. I shall be, nay, I already feel myself a child- 
lees man." 

''Yet I am your son," replied Middlemas, in a tone sorrowful, 
but at the same time tinged with sullen resentment — ''your son 
by your wedded wife. Pale as she lies there, I call upon you both 
to acknowledge my rights, and all who are present to bear witness to 
them." 

"Wretch !" exclaimed the maniac father, ''canst thou think of thine 
own sordid rights in the midst of death and frenzy 1 My son ! — thou 
art the fiend who hast occasioned my wretchedness in this world, 
and who will share my eternal misery in the next. Hence from my 
sight, and my curse go with thee !" 

His eyes fixed on the ground, his arms folded on his breast, the 
haughty and dogged spirit of Middlemas yet seemed to meditate 
reply. But Hartley, Winter, and other bystanders interfered, and 
forced him from the apartment. As they endeavoured to remon- 
strate with him, he twisted himself out of their grasp, ran to the 
stables, and seizing the first saddled horse that hefo\ni.d)0\>X>Ql\S!A3i^ 
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that had been in haste got ready to seek for asdatance, he threw 
himself on its back, and rode furiooBly ofL Hartley was about to 
mount and follow him ; but Winter and the other domestica threw 
themselves around him, and implored him not to desert their unfor- 
tunate master, at a time when the influence which he had acquired 
oyer him might be the only restraint on the violence of hia passions. 

''He had a cov^ de sol&ii in India," whispered Winter, ''and is 
capable of anything in his fits. These cowards cannot control him, 
and I am old and feeble.'' 

Satisfied that Qeneral Witherington was a greater object of com- 
passion than Middlemas, whom besides he had no hope of overtaking, 
and who he believed was safe in his own keeping, however violent 
might be his present emotions. Hartley returned where the greater 
emergency demanded his immediate care. 

He found the unfortunate General contending with the domestics^ 
who endeavoured to prevent his making his way to the apartment 
where his children slept, and exclaiming furiously — "Bejoice, my 
treasures — rejoice ! He has fled who would proclaim your father's 
crime and your mother's dishonour ! He has fled, never to return, 
whose life has been the death of one parent and the ruin of another ! 
Courage, my children, your father is with you — ^he will make his 
way to you through a hundred obstacles 1" 

The domestics, intimidated and undecided, were giving way to 
him, when Adam Hartley approached, and placing himself before 
the unhappy man, fixed his eye firmly on the Gkneral's, while he 
said in a low but stem voice — "Madman, would you kill yo^3^ 
children 1" 

The Qeneral seemed staggered in his resolution, but still attempt^^ 
to rush past him. But Hartley, seizing him by the collar of his 
on each side, " You are my prisoner," he said ; *' I command you 
follow me." 

" Ha ! prisoner, and for high treason ? Dog, thou hast met tl 
death !" 

The distracted man drew a poniard from his bosom, and Hartley^C 
strength and resolution might not perhaps have saved his life, 
not Winter mastered the General's right hand, and contrived 
disarm him. 

" I am your prisoner, then," he said ; ''use me civilly — and let 
see my wife and children." 

"You shall see them to-morrow," said Hartley; "follow 
instantly, and without the least resistance." 
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General Witherington followed like a child, with the air of one 
who is suffering for a cause in which he glories. 

** I am not ashamed of my principles," he said — '' I am willing to 
die for my king.'' 

Without exciting his frenzy, by contradicting the fantastic idea 
which occupied his imagination, Hartley continued to maintain oyer 
bis patient the ascendency he had acquired. He caused him to be 
led to his apartment, and beheld him suffer himself to be put to bed. 
Administering then a strong composing draught, and causing a 
servant to sleep in the room, he watched the unfortunate man till 
dawn of morning. 

General Witherington awoke in his full senses, and apparently 
conscious of his real situation, which he testified by low groans, sobs, 
and tears. When Hartley drew near his bedside, he knew him 
perfectly, and said, '' Do not fear me — ^the fit is over — ^leave me now, 
and see after yonder unfortunate. Let him leave Britain as soon as 
possible, and go where his fate calls him, and where we can never 
meet more. Winter knows my ways, and will take care of me." 

Winter gave the same advice. '* I can answer," he said, <' for my 
master's security at present ; but in Heaven's name, prevent his ever 
meeting again with that obdurate young man 1" 



CHAPTEK IX. 

Well, then, the world 's mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

^VVhen Adam Hartley arrived at his lodgings in the sweet little town 
<:^f Byde, his first enquiries were after his comrade. He had arrived 
^«st night late, man and horse all in a foam. He made no reply to 
ny questions about supper or the like, but, snatching a candle, ran 
pstairs into his apartment, and shut and double-locked the door. 
*^he servants only supposed that, being something intoxicated, he 
Vftad ridden hard, and was unwilling to expose himself. 

Hartley went to the door of his chamber, not without some appre- 
ensions ; and after knocking and calling more than once, received 
%t length the welcome return, *' Who is there ?" 

On Hartley announcing himself, the door opened, and Middlemas 
Appeared, well dressed, and with his hair arranged and powdered ; 
although, from the appearance of the bed, it had not \>««u.!^«^XiSxi.QrcL 
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the preceding night, and Richard's countenance, haggard and ghastly, 
seemed to bear witness to the tame fact. It wae, however, with an 
affectation of indifference that he spoke. 

** 1 congratulate you on your improyement in worldly knowledge, 
Adam. It is just the time to desert the poor heir and atiok liy him 
that is in immediate possession of the wealth." 

'* I stayed last night at G^eral Withenngton's," answered Hartley, 
*' because he is extremely ill." 

** Tell him to repent of his sins, then/' said Biehard. ^ Old Gray 
used to say, a doctor had as good a tide to give ghostly adyice as a 
parson. Do you remember Doctor Dulberry, the minister, calling 
him an interloper ? Ha ! ha I ha !" 

"I am surprised at this style of language firom one in your 
circumstances.'' 

''Why, ay,'' said Middlemas, with a bitter smile, ''it would be 
difficult to most men to keep up their spirits, after gaining and 
losing father, mother, and a good inheritanee, all in the same day. 
But I had always a turn for philosophy." 

" 1 really do not understand you, Mr. Middlemas." 

'< Why, I found my parents yesterday, did I not 1" answered the 
young man. ''My mother, as you know, had waited bat thsft 
moment to die, and my father to become distracted ; and I conclude 
both were contrived purposely to cheat me of my inheritance, as he 
haA taken up such a prejudice against me." 

" Inheritance ?" repeated Hartley, bewildered by Bichard's calm- 
ness, and half suspecting that the insanity of the father was 
hereditary in the family. "In Heaven's name, recollect yourself > 
and get rid of these hallucinations. What inheritance are you- 
dreaming of 1" 

"That of my mother, to be sure, who must have inherited oU 
Mon^ada's wealth — and to whom should it descend, save to he^= 
children 1 I am the eldest of them — that fact cannot be denied." 

" But consider, Biehard — ^recollect yourself." 

" I do," said Biehard, "and what then 1" 

"Then you cannot but remember," said Hartley, "that nnl oae^ 
there was a will in your favour, your birth prevents you hont^ 
inheriting." 

" You are mistaken, sir, I am legitimate. Yonder sickly braU^ 
whom you rescued from the grave are not more legitimate than I am^ -^ 
Yes ! our parents could not allow the air of Heaven to breathe ot^ 
them — me they committed to the winds and the wave»— I am, never — 
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thelesSy their lawful child, as wall as their puling oifspriug of 
advanced age and decayed health. I saw them, Adam — ^Winter 
showed the nursery to me while they were gathering courage to 
receive me in the drawing-room. There they lay, the children of 
predilection, the riches of the East expended that they might sleep 
soft, and wake in magnificence. I, the eldest brother — ^the heir — I 
stood beside their bed in the borrowed dress which I had so lately 
exchanged for the rags of an hospitaL Their couches breathed the 
richest perfumes, while I was reeking horn a pest-house ; and I — I 
repeat it-^the heir, the produce of their earliest and best love, was 
thus treated. No wonder that my look was that of a basilisk.*' 

^You speak as if you were possessed with an evil spirit,'' said 
Hartley ; '' or else you labour under a strange delusion." 

** You think those only are legally married over whom a drowsy 
parson has read the ceremony from a dog^s-eared prayer-book ? It 
may be so in your English law — but Scotland makes Love himself 
the priest A vow betwixt a fond couple, the blue heaven alone 
witnessing, will protect a confiding girl against the perjury of a fickle 
swain, as much as if a Dean had performed the rites in the loftiest 
cathedral in England. Nay, more ; if the child of love be acknow- 
ledged by the father at the time when he is baptised — if he present 
the mother to strangers of respectability as his wife, the laws of 
Scotland will not allow him to retract the justice which has, in 
these actions, been done to the female whom he has wronged, or 
the ofDspring of their mutual love. This General Tresham, or 
Witherington, treated my unhappy mother as his wife before Gray 
and others, quartered her as such in the family of a respectable man, 
gave her the same name by which he himself chose to pass for the 
time. He presented me to the priest as his lawful offspring ; and 
the law of Scotland, benevolent to the helpless child, will not allow 
:xini now to disown what he so formally admitted. I know my 
*ight8, and am determined to claim them." 

** You do not, then, intend to go on board the Middlesex 1 Think 
L little — you will lose your voyage and your commission." 

« I will save my birth-right," answered Middlemas. '* When I 
•lionght of going to India, I knew not my parents, or how to make 
(ood the rights which I had through them. That riddle is solved. 
C am entitled to at least a third of Mon^ada's estate, which, by 
Winter's account, is considerable. But for you, and your mode <^ 
Lreating the small-pox, I should have had the whole. Little did I 
bhink, when old Gray was likely to have his wi^ pulled off for put- 
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ting out fiiei^ throwing open windowi, and exploding whisky and 
water, that the new ijBtem of treating the small-pox was to cost me 
so many thonsand pounds." 

^ Yon are determined, then,' said Hartley, ^on this wild conise f" 

** I know my rights^ and am determined to make them aTsilabk^' 
answered the obstinate youth. 

^ Mr. Bichard Middlemas, I am sony for you." 

" Mr. Adam Hartley, I beg to know why I am honoured by your 



sorrow." 



*' I pity you," answered Hartley, ** both for the obstinacy of selfish- 
ness, which can think of wealth after the scene you saw last nighty 
and for the idle vision which leads you to believe that you csb 
obtain possession of it." 

** Selfish ! " cried Middlemss ; ** why, I am a dutiful son, labouring 
to clear the memory of a calumniated mother. And am I a visionaiy f 
Why, it was to this hope that I awakened, when old Mon^ada's letter 
to Gray, devoting me to perpetual obscurity, first roused me to s 
sense of my situation, and dispelled the dreams of my childhood. 
Do you think that I would ever have submitted to the drudgoy 
which I shared with you, but that, by doing so, I kept in view the 
only traces of these unnatural parents, by means of which I proposed 
to introduce myself to their notice, and, if necessary, enforce the 
rights of a legitimate child? The silence and death of Mon^ads 
broke my plans, and it was then only I reconciled myself to the 
thoughts of India." 

'' You were very young to have known so much of the Scottish 
law, at the time when we were first acquainted," said Hartley. " Bat 
I can guess your instructor." 

** No less authority than Tom Hillary's," replied Middlemas. *' His 
good counsel on that head is a reason why I do not now prosecute 
him to the gallows." 

<<I judged as much," replied Hartley; *'for I heard him before 
I left Middlemas debating the point with Mr. Lawfbrd; and I 
recollect perfectly that he stated the law to be such as you now lay 
down." 

''And what said Lawford in answer ?" demanded Middlemaa 

" He admitted," replied Hartley, '' that in circumstances where 
the case was doubtful, such presumptions of legitimacy might be 
admitted. But he said they were liable to be controlled by positive 
and precise testimony, as, for instance, the evidence of the mother 
decla^g the illegitimacy of the child." 
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"But there can exist none such in my case/' said Middlemas, 
hastily, and with marks of alarm. 

** I will not deceive you, Mr. Middlemas, though I fear I cannot 
help giving you pain. I had yesterday a long conference with your 
mother, Mrs. Witherington, in which she acknowledged you as her 
son, but a son bom before marriage. This express declaration will, 
therefore, put an end to the suppositions on which you ground your 
hopes. If you please, you may hear the contents of her declaration, 
which I have in her own handwriting.'' 

** Confusion ! is the cup to be for ever dashed from my lips 1" 
muttered Richard ; but recovering his composure, by exertion of the 
self-command of which he possessed so large a portion, he desired 
Hartley to proceed with his communication. Hartley accordingly 
proceeded to inform him of the particulars preceding his birth, and 
those which followed after it; while Middlemas, seated on a sea- 
chest, listened with inimitable composure to a tale which went to 
root up the f jurishing hopes of wealth which he had lately so fondly 
entertained. 

Zilia Mon^ada was the only child of a Portuguese Jew of great 
wealth, who had come to London in prosecution of his commerce. 
Among the few Christians who frequented his house, and occasion- 
ally his table, was Richard Tresham, a gentleman of a high Northum- 
brian family, deeply engaged in the service of Charles Edward during 
his short invasion, and though holding a commission in the Portuguese 
service, still an object of suspicion to the British Government, on 
account of his well-known courage and Jacobitical principles. The 
high-bred elegance of this gentleman, together with his complete 
acquaintance with the Portuguese language and manners, had won 
the intimacy of old Mon^ada, and, alas 1 the heart of the inexperi- 
enced Zilia, who, beautiful as an angel, had as little knowledge of 
the world and its wickedness as the lamb that is but a week old. 

Tresham made his proposals to Mon^ada, perhaps, in a manner 
which too evidently showed that he conceived the high-bom 
Christian was degrading himself in asking an alliance with the 
wealthy Jew. Mon^ada rejected his proposals, forbade him his 
house, but could not prevent the lovers from meeting in private. 
Tresham made a dishonourable use of the opportunities which the 
poor Zilia so incautiously afforded, and the consequence was her 
ruin. The lover, however, had every purpose of righting the injury 
Which he had inflicted, and, after various plans of secret marriage, 
^hich were rendered abortive by the difference of XQlig>.oii)«sA q>^«c 

H 
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circumstances, flight for Scotland was determined on. The hnrrj 
of the journey, the fear and anxiety to which 2ilia was sabjeet, 
brought on her confinement several weeks before the usual time, bo 
that they were compelled to accept of the assistance and accommo- 
dation offered by Mr. Qray. They had not been there niany hours 
ere Tresham heard, by the medium of some sharp-sighted or keen- 
eared friend, that there were warrants out against him for treasonable 
practices. His correspondence with Charles Edward had become 
known to Mon^ada during the period of their friendship ; he betrayed 
it in vengeance to the British cabinet, and warrants were issued, in 
which, at Mon^ada's request, his daughter name was included. This 
might be of use, he apprehended, to enable him to separate his 
daughter from Tresham, should he find the fugitives actually married. 
How far he succeeded, the reader already knows, as well as the pre- 
cautions which he took to prevent the living evidence of his child's 
frailty from being known to exist His daughter he carried with 
him, and subjected her to severe restraint, which her o vn reflections 
rendered doubly bitter. It would have completed his revenge, had 
the author of Zilia's misfortunes been brought to the scaffold for his 
political offences. But Tresham skulked among friends in the High- 
lands, and escaped until the affair blew over. 

He afterwards entered into the East India Company's service, 
under his mother's name of Witherington, which concealed the 
Jacobite and rebel, until these terms were forgotten.' His skill in 
military affairs soon raised him to riches and eminence. When he 
returned to Britain, his first inquiries were after the family of 
MoDQada. His fame, his wealth, and the late conviction that his 
daughter never would marry any but him who had her first love, 
induced the old man to give that encouragement to General Wither- 
ington which he had always denied to the poor and outlawed Major 
Tresham ; and the lovers, after having been fourteen years separated, 
were at length united in wedlock. 

General Witherington eagerly concurred in the earnest wish of his 
father-in-law, that every remembrance of former events should be 
buried, by leaving the fruit of the early and unhappy intrigue 
suitably provided for, but in a distant and obscure situation. Zilia 
thought far otherwise. Her heart longed, with a mother's longing, 
towards the object of her first maternal tenderness, but she dared 
not place herself in opposition at once to the will of her father, and 
the decision of her husband. The former, his religious prejudices 
much effaced by his long residence in England, had given consent 
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th^t ehQ riipuld <ion{Qim to the eitabUghed religion of her husband 
and her eQDntry*-*the latter, haughty as we have described him, made 
it his pride to introduQe the beautiful convert atnong his high-born 
](indred« . The discovery of her former frailty would have proved a 
blow to her respectability, which he dreaded like death ; and it could 
not long remain a secret from his wife, that in consequence of a 
aevere illness in India, even his reason became occasionally shaken by 
anything which violently agitated his feelings. She had, therefore, 
acquiesced in patience and silence in the course of policy which 
Mon^da had devised, and which her husband anxiously and warmly 
approved. Yet her thoughts, even when their marriage was blessed 
with other offspring, anxiously reverted to the banished and outcast 
child, who had first been clasped to the maternal bosom. 

All these feelings, ** subdued and cherished long," were set afloat 
in full tide by the unexpected discovery of this son, redeemed from 
a lot of extreme misery, and placed before his mother's imagination 
in circumstances so disastrous. 

It was in vain that her husband had assured her that he would 
aeeure the young man's prosperity by his purse and his interest. 
She could not be satisfied until she had herself done something to 
alleviate the doom of banishment to which her eldest-bom was thus 
condenmed. She was the more eager to do so, as she felt the extreme 
delicacy of her health, which was undermined by so many years of 
■ecret suffering. 

Mrs, Witherington was, in conferring her maternal bounty, 
naturally led to employ the agency of Hartley, the companion of her 
son, and to whom, since the recovery of her younger children, she 
almost looked up as to a tutelar deity. She placed in his hands a 
sum of jC2,000, which she had at her own unchallenged disposal, 
with a request, uttered in the fondest and most affectionate terms, 
that it might be applied to the service of Bichard Middlemas in the 
way Hartley should think most useful to him. She assured him of 
further support as it should be needed; and a note to the following 
purport was also intrusted to him, to be delivered when and where 
the prudence of Hartley should judge it proper to confide to him the 
secret of his birth. 

'*0h, Benoni! Oh, child of my sorrow!" said this interesting 
document, ** why should the eyes of thy unhappy mother be about 
to obtain permission to look on thee, since her arms were denied the 
right to fold thee to her bosom 1 May the Qod of Jews and of Gentilfta 
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watch over thee and guard thee ] May He remove, in His good time, 
the darkness which rolls between me and the beloved of my heart— 
the first-fruit of my unhappy, nay, unhallowed affection. Do not— 
do not, my beloved I — think thyself a lonely exile, while thy mother's 
prayers arise for thee at sunrise and at sunset, to call down every 
blessing on thy head — to invoke every power in thy protection and 
defence. Seek not to see me — Oh, why must I say so ! — But let me 
humble myself in the dust, since it is my own sin, my own folly, 
which I must blame ; but seek not to see or speak with me — ^it might 
be the death of both. Confide thy thoughts to the excellent Hartley, 
who hath been the guardian-angel of us all— even as the tribes of 
Israel had each their guardian-angel What thou shalt wish, and he 
shall advise in thy behalf, shall be done, if in the power of a mother. 
And the love of a mother ! Is it bounded by seas, or can deserts and 
distance measure its limits ? Oh, child of my sorrow ] Oh, Benoni ! 
let thy spirit be with mine, as mine is with thee I ^ Z. M." 

All these arrangements being completed, the unfortunate lady 
next insisted with her husband that she should be permitted to see 
her son in that parting interview which terminated so fatally. 
Hartley, therefore, now discharged, as her executor^ the duty 
intrusted to him as her confidential agent. 

** Surely,'' he thought, as, having finished his communication, he 
was about to leave the apartment, ** surely the demons of Ambition 
and Avarice will unclose the talons which they have fixed upon this 
man, at a charm like this." 

And indeed Bichard's heart had been formed of the nether mill- 
stone, had he not been duly affected by these first and last tokens of 
his mother's affection. He leant his head upon a table, and his 
tears flowed plentifully. Hartley left him imdlBturbed for more 
than an hour, and on his return found him in nearly the same 
attitude in which he had left Mm. 

** I regret to disturb you at this moment," he said, *' but I have 
still a part of my duty to discharge. I must place in your possession 
the deposit which your mother made in my hands — and I must also 
remind you that time flies fast, and that you have scarce an hour or 
two to determine whether you will prosecute your Indian voyage, 
under the new view of circumstances which I have opened to you." 

Middlemas took the bills which his mother had bequeathed hiuL 
As he raised his head. Hartley could observe that his face was 
stained with tears. Yet he counted over the money with mercantile 
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accuracy; and thongh he assumed the pen for the purpose of 
writing a discharge with an air of inconsolahle dejection, yet he 
drew it up in good set terms, like one who had his senses much at 
his command. 

<< And now,'' he said, in a mournful voice, '' give me my mother's 
narrative.'' 

Hartley almost started, and answered hastily, ** You have the poor 
lady's letter, which was addressed to yourself— the narrative is 
addressed to me. It is my warrant for disposing of a large sum of 
money — ^it concerns the rights of third parties, and I cannot part 
with it" 

** Surely, surely it were hetter to deliver it into my hands, were it 
but to weep over it," answered Middlemas. " My fortune. Hartley, 
has been very crueL You see that my parents purposed to have 
made me their undoubted heir; yet their purpose was disappointed 
by accident. And now my mother comes with well-intended fond- 
ness, and while she means to advance my fortune, furnishes evidence 
to destroy it Come, come. Hartley — you must be conscious that my 
mother wrote those details entirely for my information. I am the 
rightful owner, and insist on having them." 

** I am sorry I must insist on refusing your demand," answered 
Hartley, putting the papers in his pocket. ** You ought to consider, 
that if this communication has destroyed the idle and groundless 
hopes which you have indulged in, it has, at the same time, more 
than trebled your capital; and that if there are some hundreds or 
thousands in the world richer than yourself, there are many millions 
not half so well provided. Set a brave spirit, then, against your 
fortune, and do not doubt your success in life." 

His words seemed to sink into the gloomy mind of Middlemas. 
He stood silent for a moment, and then answered with a reluctant 
and insinuating voice — 

" My dear Hartley, we have long been companions — ^you can have 
neither pleasure nor interest in ruining my hopes — ^you may find 
some in forwarding them. Mon^ada's fortune will enable me to 
allow five thousand pounds to the friend who should aid me in my 
difficulties." 

'<Gk>od morning to you, Mr. Middlemas," said Hartley, endea- 
vouring to withdraw. 

« One moment— one moment," said Middlemas, holding his friend 
by the button at the same time, ^' I meant to say ten thousand — and — 
and — marry whomsoever you like— I will not be youx "ViViv^Twcuae^r 
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"Ton tn ft Tillaln I" Mid Hartlajr, breakiiig &om him, "ntd I 
klwBjri thought joa eo," 

" And jon," MUwered Hiddlamu, "u* a fool, and I M TV thonght 
;oa b«tt«i. OS he goes. Let bini— the game hai been pUjod and 
lost— I mutt hedge nj beta : India moit ha my badk-pky." 

All waa in readincBa for his departute. A amall TOHal and a 
fftTonriug gale conveyed him and aevenl other militaiT gentlepieii 
to the Downa, when the Indiaman which waa to tranaport tham 
from Europe lay ready for their reception. 

Hia firat feellnga were anfflciently diiconaalata. But aeenatonad 
from his infancy to conceal his internal thonghts, he appeared in the 




eonrw of a week the gayeat and beat-bred pawenger wbo ev«T daracl 
the long end weary space betwixt Old England and her Indian 
poaieaaioDi. At Hadraa, where the aooiabla fealinga of the reddent 
inbabitanta gire ready way to enthusiasm in behalf of any strangsr 
of agreeable qnalitiea, be experienced that warm hospitality which 
diatingaiahaa the Britiah character in the Esat. 

Middlemaa was well received in company, and in tha way it 
baeoming an indiipensable gnest at every entertainment In tba place, 
when the vaaael, on board of which Hartley acted as anrgeon'a aat^ 
arrived at the aama aettlement. The latur wonld not, &om hia 
utnation, have been entitled to espeot much civility and attention; 
_bi>t tbiM diaadvantaga wa* mods m^ by bis posaaiaingtheinoMpairi^ 
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fal introductions from General Witherington, and from other persons 
of weight in Leadenball Street the Gknerars friends, to the principal 
inhabitants in the settlement* He found himself once more, there^ 
fore, moving in the same sphere with Middlemas, and under the 
alternative of living with him on decent and distant terms, or of 
breaking off with him altogether. 

The first of these courses might, perhaps, have been the wisest ; 
but the other was most congenial to the blunt and plain character 
of Hartley, who saw neither propriety nor comfort in maintaining a 
show of friendly intercourse, to conceal hate, contempt, and mutual 
dislike. 

The circle at Fort St. Qeorge was much more restricted at that 
time than it has been since. The coldness of the young men did 
not escape notice ; it transpired that they had been once intimates and 
fellow-students ; yet it was now found that they hesitated at accepting 
invitations to the same parties. Humour assigned many different 
and incompatible reasons for this deadly breach, to which Hartley 
gave no attention whatever, while Lieutenant Middlemas took care to 
countenance those which represented the cause of the quarrel most 
favourably to himsell 

''A little bit of rivalry had taken place,'' he said, when pressed by 
gentlemen for an explanation ; " he had only had the good luck to 
get further in the good graces of a fair lady than his friend Hartley, 
who had made a quarrel of it, as they saw. He thought it very silly 
to keep up spleen at such a distance of time and space* He was 
sorry, more for the sake of the strangeness of the appearance of the 
thing than anything else, although his friend had really some very 
good points about hiffl/' 

While these whispers were working their effect in society, they did 
not prevent Hartley from receiving the most flattering assurances of 
encouragement and official promotion from the Madras government 
as opportunity should arise. Soon after, it was intimated to him 
that a medical appointment of a lucrative nature in a remote settle- 
ment was conferred on him^ which removed him for some time from 
Madras and its neighbourhood. 

Hartley accordingly sailed on this distant expedition ; and it was 
observed, that after his departure the character of Middlemas, as if 
some eheek had been removed, began to display itself in disagreeable 
colours. It was noticed that this young man, whose manners were 
so agreeable And so courteous during the first months after his arrival 
in India, began now to show symptoms of a haughi^f ^njio^^'t'^'mti^ 
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■pint He had adopted, foiraasoiuwliichtliBiMderBuifW 
biit which appeared to be mere whim at Fort Bt QMige, the name 
of Tieabam, in addition to that hy which he had hitherto beao diitin- 
gniihed, and in this he persisted with an obatinacf which belonged 
more to the pride than the craft of hia character. The Lientenant- 
Colonel of the regiment, an old crow-tempered martinet^ did not 
choose to indulge the Captain (Hnob was now the rank of Hiddlemu] 
in this hnmonr. 

' He knew no officer " he aaid, < by an j name save that which ha 
bore m hu commimon," and he Jliddlemaaa^d the Captain on all 
oceanona. 




One fiital evening, the Oaptain waa so mnch provoked aa to inti- 
mate, peremptoriljr, "that he knew his own name best," 

"Why, Captain Middlemae," replied the Colonel, "it is not eretj 
child that knowi its own father, so how can eveiy man be so snre of 



hi«o< 



ler 



The bow waa drawn at a ventare, bat the shaft fonnd the rent in 
the armonc, and stnng deeply. In spite of all the interposition which 
conld be attempted, Middlemas insirted on challenging the Colonel, 
who could be parsnaded to no apology. 

" If Captain Middlemas," he said, " thought the cap fitted, he wai 
welcome to wear it." 
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The result was a meeting, in which, after the parties had exchanged 
shots, the seconds tendered their mediation. It was rejected by 
Middlemas, who, at the second fire, had the misfortune to kill his 
commanding officer. In consequence, he was obliged to fly from the 
British settlements ; for, being universally blamed for haying pushed 
the quarrel to extremity, there was little doubt that the whole 
severity of military discipline would be exercised upon the delin- 
quent. Middlemas, therefore, vanished from Fort St (George, and, 
though the affair made much noise at the time, was soon no longer 
talked of. It was understood, in general, that he had gone to seek 
that fortune at the court of some native prince, which he could no 
longer hope for in the British settlements. 



CHAPTER X. 

Three years passed away after the fatal rencounter mentioned in the 
last chapter, and Doctor Hartley, returning from his appointed 
mission, which was only temporary, received encouragement to settle 
in Madras in a medical capacity; and, upon having done so, soon 
had reason to think he had chosen a line in which he might rise to 
wealth and reputation. His practice was not confined to his country- 
men, but much sought after among the natives, who, whatever may 
be their prejudices against the Europeans in other respects, universally 
esteem their superior pdwers in the medical profession. This lucrative 
branch of practice rendered it necessary that Hartley should make 
the Oriental languages his study, in order to hold communication 
with his patients without the intervention of an interpreter. He 
had enough of opportunities to practise as a linguist, for, in 
acknowledgment, as he used jocularly to say, of the large fees of the 
wealthy Moslemah and Hindoos, he attended the poor of all nations 
gratis whenever he was called upon. 

It so chanced that one evening he was hastily summoned by a 
message from the Secretary of the Government to attend a patient of 
consequence. '* Yet he is, after all, only a Fakir," said the message. 
** You will find him at the tomb of Cara Bazi, the Mahomedan saint 
and doctor, about one coss from the fort. Enquire for him by the 
name of Barak el Hadgi. Such a patient promises no fees ; but we 
know how little you care about the pagodas; and, besides, the 
Government is your paymaster on this occasion." 
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<<Th«t ifl the last matter to be thought m^" mid Hsrtley, and 
inatantlj repaired in his palanquin to the pkce pointed ont to him. 

The tomb of the Owliah, or Mahomedan Saints Oaim Bead, wai a 
place held in much reTerenee bf eyery good Miuralman. It wai 
aitoated in the centre of a groTe of mangoce and tamaiind-treeBy ind 
was built of red atone, having three domee^ and minarete at every 
comer. There was a court in front, aa naoaly aronnd which WMe 
cells constructed for the accommodation of the Fakirs who visited 
the tomb from motives of devotion, and made a longer or shorter 
residence there as they thonght proper, anhsisting npon the alms 
which the Faithful never fEol to bestow on them in exchange for the 
benefit of their prayers. These devotees were engaged day and night 
in reading verses of the Koran before the tomb, which was constructed 
of white marble, inscribed with sentences from the book of the 
Prophet, and with the various titles conferred by the Koran upon the 
Supreme Being. Such a sepulchre, of which there are many, is, with 
its appendages and attendants, respected during wars and revolutions, 
and no less by Feringis (Franks, that is) and Hindoos, than by 
Mahomedans themselves. The Fakirs, in return, act as spies for all 
parties, and are often employed in secret missions of importance. 

Complying with the Mahomedan custom, our friend Hartley laid 
aside his shoes at the gates of the holy preeincts, and, avoiding to give 
offence by approaching near to the tomb, he went up to the prindpal 
Moullah, or priest, who was distinguishable by the length of hii 
beard, and the size of the large wooden beads, with which the 
Mahomedans, like the Catholics, keep register of their prayen. 
Such a person, venerable by his age, sanctity of character, and his 
real or supposed contempt of worldly pursuits and enjoyments, is re- 
garded as the head of an establishment of this kind. 

The Moullah is permitted by his situation to be more communi- 
cative with strangers than his younger brethren, who in the present 
instance remained with their eyes fixed on the Koran, niutteiing 
their recitations without noticing the European, or attending to what 
he eaid, as he enquired at their superior for Barak el HadgL 

The Moullah was seated on the earth, from which he did not arisi^ 
or show any mark of reverence f'nor did he interrupt the tale of hii 
beads, which he continued to count assiduously while Hartley Was 
speaking. When he finished, the old man raised his eyes, and look* 
ing at him with an air of distraction, as if he was endeavouring to 
recollect what he had been saying, he at length pointed to one of the 
cells, and resumed his devotions like one who felt impatient of whai- 
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evet withdraw his attention from his sacred duties, were it bat for an 
instant. 

Hartley entered the cell indicated, with the usual salutation of 
Salam Alaikum. His patient lay on a little oarpet in a comer of the 
small white-washed cell. He was a man of about forty, dressed in 
the black robe of his order, very much torn and patched. He wore 
a high conical cap of Tartarian felt, and had round his neck the 
string of black beads belonging to his order. His eyes and posture 
indicated suffering, which he was enduring with stoical patience. 

** Salam Alaikum," said Hartley ; ''you are in pain, my father V* — 
a title which he gaye rather to the profession than to the years of 
the person he addressed. 

^'Balam Ala/ikwm Imna taibatitm^ answered the Fakir; ''well is it 
for you that you have suffered patiently. The Book saith, such shall 
be the greeting of the angels to those who enter paradise.'' 

The conversation being thus opened, the physician proceeded to 
enquire into the complaints of the patient, and to prescribe what 
he thought advisable. Having done this, he was about to retire, 
when, to his great surprise, the Fakir tendered him a ring of some 
value. 

" The wise,** said Hartley, declining the present, and at the same 
time paying a suitable compliment to the Fakir's cap and robe— ^" the 
wise of every country are brethren. My left hand takes no guerdon 
of my righf 

" A Feringi can then refuse gold !" said the Fakir. " I thought 
they took it from every hand, whether pure as that of an Houri, or 
leprous like Gehazi's-^^-even as the hungry dog recketh not whether 
the flesh he eateth be of the camel of the prophet Saleth, or of the 
ass of Degial--^on whose head be curses V* 

" The Book says," replied Hartley, " that it is Allah who closes 
and who enlarges the heart. Frank and Mussulman are all alike 
moulded by his pleasure." 

<' My brother hath spoken wisely," answered the patient. " Wel- 
come the disease, if it bring thee acquainted with a wise physician. 
For what saith the poet--^' It is well to have fallen to the earth, if 
while grovelling there thou shalt discover a diamond.'" 

The physician made repeated visits to his patient, and continued 
to do so even after the health of £1 Hadgi was entirely restored. He 
liad no difficulty in discerning in him one of those secret agents 
frequency employed by Asiatic Sovereigns. His intelligence, his 
learning, above all, his versatility and freedom ttom ^^t^^^^^^^ ^^ 
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every kind, left no doubt of Barak's powewing the neoesaazy qnalifi* 
cations for conducting such delicate negotiations ; while his gravity 
of habit and profession could not prevent his features from expressiiig 
occasionally a perception of humour, not usuaUy seen in devotees of 
his class. 

Barak el Hadgi talked often, amidst their private convenationB, 
of the power and dignity of the Nawaub of Mysore ; and Hartley 
had little doubt that he came from the Oourt of Hyder Ali, on some 
secret mission, perhaps for achieving a more solid peace betwixt that 
able and sagacious Prince and the East India Oompany'a Gk>vemment 
— that which existed for the time being regarded on both parts as 
little more than a hollow and insincere truce. He told many stories 
to the advantage of this Prince, who oertainly was one of the wisest 
that Hindostan could boast ; and amidst great crimes, perpetrated to 
gratify his ambition, displayed many instances of prinoely generosityi 
and, what was a little more surprising, of even-handed justice. 

On one occasion, shortly before Barak el Hadgi left Madrasahs 
visited the Doctor, and partook of his sherbet^ which he preferred to 
his own, perhaps because a few glasses of rum or brandy were usually 
added to enrich the compound. It might be owing to repeated 
applications to the jar which contained this generous fluid that the 
Pilgrim became more than usuaUy frank in his communications, and 
not contented with praising his Nawaub with the most hyperbolic 
eloquence, he began to insinuate the influence which he himself 
enjoyed with the Invincible, the Lord and Shield of the Faith of 
the Prophet. 

'* Brother of my soul," he said, " do but think if thou needest 
aught that the all-powerful Hyder All Khan Bohauder can give; 
and then use not the intercession of those who dwell in palaces, 
and wear jewels in their turbans, but seek the cell of thy brother at 
the Qreat City, which is Seringapatam. And the poor Fakir, in hii 
torn doak, shall better advance thy suit with the Nawaub [for Hyder 
did not assume the title of Sultaun] than they who sit upon seats of 
honour in the Divan." 

With these and sundry other expressions of regard, he exhorted 
Hartley to come into the Mysore, and look upon the face of the 
Great Prince, whose glance inspired wisdom, and whose nod conferred 
wealth, so that Folly or Poverty could not appear before him* He 
offered at the same time to requite the kindness which Hartley had 
evinced to him, by showing him whatever was worthy the attention 
of a sage in the land of Mysore. 
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Hartley was not relactant to promise to undertake the proposed 
joamey, if the continuance of good understanding betwixt their 
governments should render it practicable, and in reality looked for- 
ward to the possibility of such an event with a good deal of interest 
The friends parted with mutual good wishes, after exchanging, in the 
Oriental fashion, such gifts as became sages, to whom knowledge 
was to be supposed dearer than wealth. Barak el Hadgi presented 
Hartley with a small quantity of the balsam of Mecca, very hard to 
be procured in an unadulterated form, and gave him at the same 
time a passport in a peculiar character, which he assured him would 
be respected by every officer of the Nawaub, should his friend be 
disposed to accomplish his visit to the Mysore. ** The head of him 
who should disrespect this safe-conduct,'' he said, ** shall not be 
more safe than that of the barley-stalk which the reaper has grasped 
in his hand." 

Hartley requited these civilities by the present of a few medicines 
little used in the East, but such as he thought might, with suitable 
directions, be safely intrusted to a man so intelligent as his Moslem 
friend. 

It was several months after Barak had returned to the interior of 
India, that Hartley was astonished by an unexpected rencounter. 

The ships from Europe had but lately arrived, and had brought 
over their usual cargo of boys longing to be commanders, and young 
women without any purpose of being married, but whom a pious 
duty to some brother, some uncle, or other male relative, brought to 
India to keep his house, until they should find themselves unex- 
pectedly in one of their own. Doctor Hartley happened to attend a 
public breakfast given on this occasion by a gentleman high in the 
service. The roof of his friend had been recently enriched by a 
consignment of three nieces, whom the old gentleman, justly attached 
to his quiet hookah, and, it was said, to a pretty girl of colour, 
desired to offer to the public, that he might have the fairest chance 
to get rid of his new guests as soon as possible. Hartley, who was 
thought a fish worth casting a fly for, was contemplating this fair 
investment with very little interest, when he heard one of the 
company say to another in a low voice — 

"Angels and ministers! there is our old acquaintance, 
the Queen of Sheba, returned upon our hands like unsaleable 
gooda" 

Hartley looked in the same direction with the two who were 
speaking, and his eye was caught by a Semiramifr-lookin^ ^iac^'u, ^\ 
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umuufil Btature and amplitude, amyed in a sort of riding-habit^ but so 
formed, and so looped and gallooned with laoe, aa mada it r««emble the 
upper tunic of a native chief. Her robe waa composed of crimson silk, 
rich with flowers of gold. She wore wide trousers of light-blue silk, s 
flue scarlet shawl around her waist, in which was stuck a ereeze, with 
a richly-ornamented handle. Her throat and arms were loaded with 
chains and bracelets, and her turban, formed of a shawl similar to 
that worn around her waist, was decorated by a magnificent aigrette, 
from which a blue ostrich plume flowed in one direction, and a red 
one in another. The brow, of European complexion, on which this 
tiara rested, was too lofty for beauty, but seemed made to eommand; 
the aquiline nose retained its form, but the cheeks were a little 
sunken, and the complexion so very brilliant, as to give strong 
evidence that the whole countenance had undergone a thorough 
repair since the lady had left her couch. A black female slave, 
richly dressed, stood behind her with a chowry, or coVs tail, having 
a silver handle, which she used to keep off the flies. From the 
mode in which she was addressed by those who spoke to her, thif 
lady appeared a person of too much importance to be affronted or 
neglected, and yet one with whom none desired further communi- 
cation than the occasion seemed in propriety to demand. 

She did not, however, stand in need of attention. The well-known 
captain of an East Indian vessel lately arrived from Britain wsi 
sedulously polite to her ; and two or three gentlemen, whom Hartley 
knew to be engaged in trade, teuded upon her as they would have 
done upon the safety of a rich argosy. 

<< For Heaven's sake, what is that for a Zenobia !" said Hartley to 
the gentleman whose whisper had first attracted his attention to this 
lofty dame. 

'' Is it possible you do not know the Queen of Sheba !" said the 
person of whom he enquired, no way loath to communicate the info^ 
mation demanded. '* You must know, then, that she is the daughter 
of a Scotch emigrant, who lived and died at Pondioherry, a aeigeant 
in Lally's regiment. She managed to marry a partisan officer named 
Montreville, a Swiss or Frenchman, I cannot tell which. After the 
surrender of Pondicherry, this hero and heroine— rBut hey«^what the 
devil are you thinking of? If you stare at her that way, you will 
make a scene; for she will think nothing of scolding you across the 
table." 

But without attending to his friend's remonstranoes, Baitley 
bolted from the table at which he sat, and made hui W4y» with Mm*- 
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thing less than the decorum which the lulee of fiocietj enjoin, 
towards the place where the lady in question was seated. 

<< The Doctor is surely mad this morning," said his friend Major 
Mercer to old Quartermaster Calder. 

Indeed Hartley was not, perhaps, strictly in his senses ; for looking 
at the Queen of Sheba as he listened to Major Mercer, his eye fell on 
a light female form beside her, so placed as if she desired to be 
eclipsed by the bulky form and flowing robes we have described, and, 
to his extreme astonishment, he recognised the friend of his child- 
hood, the loye of his youth — Menie Gray herself 1 

To see her in India was in itself astonishing. To see her 
apparently under such strange patronage greatly increased his sur- 
prise. To make his way to her and address her seemed the natural 
and direct mode of satisfying the feelings which her appearance 
•xoited. 

His impetuosity was, however, checked, when, advancing close upon 
Miss Gray and her companion, he observed that the former, though 
she looked at him, exhibited not the slightest token of recognition, 
unless he could interpret as such that she slightly touched her upper- 
lip with her forefinger, which, if it happened otherwise than by 
mere accident, might be construed to mean, ** Do not speak to me 
just now.'' Hartley, adopting such an interpretation, stood stock 
still, blushing deeply ; for he was aware that he made for the moment 
but a silly figure. 

He was the rather convinced of this, when, with a voice which in 
the force of its accents corresponded with her commanding air, Mrs. 
Montreville addressed him in English, which savoured slightly 
of a Swiss patois, ''You haave come to us very fast, sir, to say 
nothing at all. Are you sure you did not get your tongue stolen by 
de way 1" 

*' I thought I had seen an old Mend in that lady, madam," stam- 
mered Hartley, " but it seems I am mistaken." 

« The good people do tell me that you are one Doctors Hartley, 
sir. Now, my friend and I do not know Doctors Hartley at all." 

'*I have not the presumption to pretend to your acquaintance^ 
madam, but him " 

Here Menie repeated the sign in such a manner, that though it 
was only momentary. Hartley could not misunderstand its pur- 
pose; he therefore changed the end of his sentence, and added, 
''But I have only to make my bow, and ask pardon for my 
mistake." 
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He retiifd \mek aeeoidingl j among the company, nnaUe to quit 
the room, and cnqoiziiig of thoee whom he emndeied as the best 
newimoDgen for loeh infoimalkm aa — ^ Who la that atately-lookiiig 
woman, Mr. Botler I* 
"* Oh, the Qoeen of Shefaa, to he loie.* 
"And who u that pretty giii who aiti hende herf* 
''Or rather behind her,* answered Batler, a military chaplain; 
** faith, I cannot my. Pretty did yon call herf* tumiiig his opera- 
glass that way — ^^Yci^ faith, ahe is pretty — rery pret^ — Gad, she 
shoots her glances as smartly from behind the old pile yonder, as 
Teacer from behind Ajax Telamon's shield.* 
** Bat who is she, can yon tell me 1* 

''Some fEur-skinned speculation of old MontreYille'iB^ I sappoie^ 
that she has got either to toady herself or take in some of her hluk 
fiiends with. Is it possible yon haye never heard of old Mother 
Montreyille f " 

"Yon know I haye been so long absent from Madras ^ 

"Well," continued Batler, "this lady is the widow of a Swiai 
officer in the French service, who, after the sarrender of Pondichenji 
went off into the interior, and commenced soldier on his own account 
He got possession of a fort, under pretence of keeping it for some 
simple Bajah or other ; assembled around him a parcel of desperste 
vagabonds, of every colour in the rainbow; occupied a consideEsble 
territory, of which he raised the duties in his own name, and 
declared for independence. But Hyder Naig understood no soeh 
interloping proceedings, and down he came, besieged the fort and 
took it, though some pretend it was betrayed to him by this very 
woman. Be that as it may, the poor Swiss was found dead on the 
ramparts. Certain it is, she received large sums of money, under 
pretence of paying off her troops, surrendering of hill-forts, and 
Heaven knows what besides. She was permitted also to retain some 
insignia of royalty ; and, as she was wont to talk of Hyder as tb 
Eastern Solomon, she generally became known by the title of Queen 
of Sheba. She leaves her court when she pleases, and has been ts 
far as Fort St. Qeorge before now. In a word, she does pretty mndi 
as she likes. The great folks here are civil to her, though they look 
on her as little better than a spy. As to Hyder, it is supposed he 
has ensured her fidelity by borrowing the greater part of her tressoiei^ 
which prevents her from daring to break with him — ^besides othtf 
causes that smack of scandal of another sort" . 
** A singular story," replied Hartley to his companion, while hu 
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heart dwalt on the questioD, How it was possible that the gentle and 
simple Menie Gray should be in the train of such a character as this 
adventuress 1 

'^£ut £utler has not told you the best of it," said Major Mercer, 
who by this time came round to finish his own story. ** Your old 
acquaintance, Mr. Tresham, or Mr. Middlemas, or whateyer else he 
chooses to be called, has been complimented by a report that he stood 
very high in the good graces of this same fioadicea. He certainly 
commanded some troops which she still keeps on foot, and acted at 
their head in the Nawaub's service, who craftily employed him in 
whatever could render him odious to his countrymen. The British 
prisoners were intrusted to his charge, and to judge by what I felt 
myself the devil might take a lesson from him in severity.'' 
"And was he attached to, or connected with, this woman V* 
*' So Mrs. Bumour told us in our dungeon. Poor Jack Ward had 
the bastinado for celebrating their merits in a parody on the play- 
bouse song, 

' Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So aptly formed to meet by nature.' " 

Hartley could listen no longer. The fate of Menie Gray connected 
with such a man and such a woman, rushed on his fancy in the most 
horrid colours, and he was struggling through the throng to get to 
some place where he might collect his ideas, and consider what could 
be done for her protection, when a black attendant touched his arm, 
and at the same time slipped a card into his hand. It bore, *' Miss 
Gray, Mrs. Montreville'si at the house of Bam Sing Cottah, in the 
Black Town.'' On the reverse was written with a pencil, '' Eight in 
the morning." 

This intimation of her residence implied, of course, a permission, 
nay, an invitation, to wait upon her at the hour specified. Hartley's 
heart beat at the idea of seeing her once more, and still more highly 
at the thought of being able to serve her. At least, he thought, if 
there is danger near her, as is much to be suspected, she shall not 
want a counsellor, or, if necessary, a protector. Yet, at the same 
time, he felt the necessity of making himself better acquainted with 
the circumstances of her case, and the persons with whom she 
seemed connected. Butler and Mercer both spoke to their disparage- 
ment ; but Butler was a little of a coxcomb, and Mercer a great deal 
of a gossip. While he was considering what credit was due to their 
testimony, he was unexpectedly encountered by a gentleman of his 
own profession, a military surgeon, who had had the loMotVixai*^ \a 
J 
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have been in Hyder's prison, till set at freedom by the late pacifica- 
tion. Mr. Esdale, for so he was called, was generally esteemed a 
rising man, calm, steady, and deliberate in forming his opinions. 
Hartley found it easy to turn the subject on the Queen of Sheba, by 
asking whether her Majesty was not somewhat of an adventuress. 

** On my word, I cannot say," answered Esdale, smiling ; '* we are 
all upon the adventure in India, more or less ; but I do not see that 
the Begum Montreville is more so than the rest." 

''Why, that Amazonian dress and manner,'' said Hartley, ^'sayour 
a little of the pka^esca/' 

*'You must not," said Esdale, ''expect a woman who has com- 
manded soldiers, and may again, to dress and look entirely like an 
ordinary person ; but I assure you, that even at this time of day, 
if she wished to marry, she might easily find a respectable match." 

'' Why, I heard that she had betrayed her husband's fort to Hyder." 

''Ay, that is a specimen of Madras gossip. The fact is, that she 
defended the place long after her husband fell, and afterwards sur- 
rendered it by capitulation. Hyder, who piques himself on observiug 
the rules of justice, would not otherwise have admitted her to such 
intimacy." 

"Yes, I have heard," replied Hartley, "that their intimacy was 
rather of the closest." 

"Another calumny, if you mean any scandal," answered Esdale. 
" Hyder is too zealous a Mahomedan to entertain a Christian mistress : 
and besides, to enjoy the sort of rank which is yielded to a woman 
in her condition, she must refrain, in appearance at least, from all 
correspondence in the way of gallantry. Just so they said that 

the poor woman had a connexion with poor Middlemas of the 

regiment." 

"And was that also a false report !" said Hartley, in breathless 
anxiety. 

"On my soul, I believe it was," answered Mr. Esdale. "They 
were friends, Europeans in an Indian court, and therefore intimate ; 
but, I believe, nothing more. By-the-bye, though, I believe there 
was some quarrel between Middlemas, poor fellow, and you ; yet I 
am sure that you will be glad to hear there is a chance of his affair 
being made up." 

"Indeed !" was again the only word which Hartley conld ntte& 

"Ay, indeed," answered Esdale. "The duel is an old story now; 
and it must be allowed that poor Middlemas, though he was rash in 
that business, had provocation," 
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<' But Ms desertion — hia accepting of command nnder Hyder — ^his 
treatment of our prisoners — How can all these be passed over]" 
replied Hartley. 

« Why, it is possible — I speak to you as a cautions man, and in 
confidence — that he may do us better service in Hyder's capital, or 
Tippoo's camp, than he could have done if serving with his own 
raiment. And then, for his treatment of prisoners, I am sure I can 
speak nothing but good of him in that particular. He was obliged 
to take the office, because those that serve Hyder Naig must do or 
die. But he told me himself — and I believe him — that he accepted the 
office chiefly because, while he made a great bullying at us before the 
black fellows, he could privately be of assistance to us. Some fools 
could not understand this, and answered him with abuse and 
lampoons, and he was obliged to punish them to avoid suspicion. 
Tes, yes, I and others can prove he was willing to be kind, if men 
would give him leave. I hope to thank him at Madras one day soon. 
All this in confidence. Qood morrow to you.'' 

Distracted by the contradictory intelligence he had received. 
Hartley went next to question old Captain Capstem, the Captain of 
the Indiaman, whom he had observed in attendance upon the Begum 
Montreville. On inquiring after that commander's female passengers, 
he heard a pretty long catalogue of names, in which that he was so 
much interested in did not occur. On closer inquiry, Capstem 
recollected that Menie Qray, a young Scotchwoman, had come out 
under the charge of Mrs. Duffer, the master's wife. *^ A good decent 
girl," Capstem said, ''and kept the mates and guinea-pigs at a 
respectable distance. '* She came out," he believed, 'Ho be a sort of 
female companion or upper servant in Madame Montreville's family. 
Snug berth enough," he concluded, " if she can find the length of the 
old girl's foot." 

This was all that could be made of Capstem; so Hartley was 
compelled to remain in a state of uncertainty until the next morn- 
ing, when an explanation might be expected with Menie Gray in 
person. 



CHAPTER XL 

The exact hour assigned found Hartley at the door of the rich 
native merchant. Who, having some reasons for wishing to oblige the 
Begum Montreville, had relinquished, for her accommodation and 
that of her numerous retinue, almost tl^e whole of hia lax^<^ ^\i!^ 
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■nrnptnoiu lendence in th« Blaok Town of UadtM, aa tlut dbtrict 
of the city li oalled which the natirea oceapj. 

A domestic, at the first snmmone, tuhered the visitor into an 
apartment, where be expected l« be joined b^ Hin Qitj. The room 
opened on one aide into a small garden or partene, filled with tite 
brilliant-colonied flowera of eaatem climates; in the midst of which 
the waten of a foantain rose apwarda in a sparkling jet, and fell 
back again into a white marble cistern. 

A thonrand dizzy recollections thronged on the mind of HarQey, 
whose earlj feelings towards the companion of his jonth, If thej had 
slumbered doling distance and the varioDS casoaltiet of a hjuj life, 




were revived when he firand hunself placed so near her, and b 
citcnmstancas which intereeted from their nnexpected oecorreow 
and myBleriooB character, A step was heard — the door opened— 
a female appeared — but it was the portly form of lladame ds 
Montreville. 

"What do yon please to want, sir)" iaii the lady; "that is, if 
you have fonnd yonr tongue this moniing, which yon had lost 
yeaterday," 

" I proposed myself the faononr of waiting upon the yonng person, 
whom I aaw in yonr excellency's company yesterday morning," 
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answered Hartley, willi aMUiued iiMpect. *' I liave iiad long the 
honour of being known to her in Europe, and I desire to offer my 
Bervices to her in India.'' 

''Much obliged — ^mueh obliged; but Hiss Gray is gone out, and 
does not retom for one or two days. You may leave your com- 
mands with me.'' 

^ Pardon me, madam," replied Hartley ; ** but I have some reason 
to hope you may be mistaken in this matter. And here comes the 
lady herself." 

^How is this, my dear?" said Mrs. Montreville, with unruffled 
front, to Menie, as she entered ; '* are you not gone out for two or 
three days, as I tell this gentleman ? — mats dest 4gal — it is all one 
thing. Tou will say, How d'ye do, and good-by, to Monsieur, who 
is so polite as to come to ask after our healths, and as he sees us both 
very well, he will go away home again." 

" I believe, madam," said Miss Gray, with appearance of effort, 
''that I must speak with this gentleman for a few minutes in 
private, if you will permit me." 

** That is to say, get you gone 1 but I do not allow that — I do not 
like private conversation between young man and pretty young 
woman ; cda n'est pas hon/nite. It cannot be in my house." 

" It may be out of it, then, madam," answered Miss Gray, not 
pettishly nor pertly, but with the utmost simplicity. " Mr. Hartley, 
will yoa step into that garden ? — and you, madam, may observe us 
from the window, if it be the fashion of the country to watch so 
closely." 

As she spoke this she stepped through a lattice-door into the 
garden, and with an air so simple, that she seemed as if she wished 
to comply with her patroness's ideas of decorum, though they 
appeared strange to her. The Queen of Sheba, notwithstanding her 
natural assurance, was disconcerted by the composure of Miss 
Grajr's manner, and left the room, apparently in displeasure. 
Menie tamed back to the door which opened into the garden, 
and said, in the same manner as before, but with less non- 
chalance — 

" I am sure I would not willingly break through the rules of a 
foreign country ; but I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of speaking 
to so old a friend«**if, indeed," she added, pausing and looking at 
Hartley, who was much embarrassed, ** it be as much pleasure to Mr. 
Hartley as it is to me." 

** It would have been," said Hartley, Bcaxce knowing >nW\i\^ v^ii^ 
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— '< it mast be, a pleasure to me in every circumstance. Bat this 
extraordinary meeting — But your fathe r * * 

Menie Gray's handkerchief was at her eyes, '< He is gone, Mn 
Hartley. After he was left unasaistedy his toilsome business became 
too mach for him — he caught a cold, which hung about him, as you 
know he was the last to attend to his own complaints, tUl it 
assumed a dangerous, and, finally, a ftatal character. I distress yon, 
Mr. Hartley, but it becomes you well to be affected. My fiEither 
loved you dearly," 

''Ob, Miss Gray I'' said Hartley, ''it should not have been thus 
with my excellent friend at the close of his useful and virtuous life. 
Alas, wherefore — the question bursts from me involuntarily — 
wherefore could you not have complied with his wishes! where- 
fore " 

" Do not ask me,'' said she, stopping the question which was on his 
lips ; " we are not the formers of our own destiny. It is painful to 
talk on such a subject ; but for once and for ever, let me tell yoa 
that I should have done Mr. Hartley wrong, if, even to secure his 
assistance to my father, I had accepted his hand, while my wayward 
affections did not accompany the act," 

"But wherefore do I see you here, Menie 1 Forgive me, Miss 
Gray, my tongue as well as my heart turns back to long-forgotten 
scenes. But why here ? — ^why with this woman ?" 

'*She is not, indeed, everything that I expected," answersd 
Menie ; " but I must not be prejudiced by foreign manners, after the 
step I have taken. She is, besides, attentive, and generous in her 
way, and I shall soon" — she paused a moment, and then added, *^ be 
under better protection." 

"That of Bichard Middlemasl" said Hartley, with a faltering 
voice. 

" I ought not, perhaps, to answer the question," said Menie; "bat 
I am a bad dissembler, and those whom I trust, I trust entirely. 
You have guessed right, Mr. Hartley," she added, colouring a good 
deal, "I have come hither to unite my feite to that of your old 
comrade." 

" It is, then, just as I feared !" exclaimed Hartley. 

"And why should Mr. Hartley fear V* said Menie Gray. " I ussd 
to think you too generous — surely the quarrel which occurred long 
since ought not to perpetuate suspicion and resentment," 

"At least, if the feeling of resentment remained in my own 
hoBom, it would be the last I should intrude upon you, Miss Gray," 
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anaweied Hartley. ^ But it is for you, and for you alone, that I am 
watchfiiL This person — ^this gentleman whom yon mean to intmst 
with your happinesB— do you know where he is — and in what 
service 1" 

^ I know both, more distinctly perhaps than Mr. Hartley can do. 
Mr. Middlemas has erred greatly, and has been severely punished* 
But it was not in the time of his exile and sorrow, that she who has 
plighted her faith to him should, with the flattering world, turn her 
bock upon him. Besides, you have, doubtless, not heard of his hopes 
of being restored to his countiy and his rank 1" 

** I have," answered Hartley, thrown off his guard ; '* but I see not 
how he can deserve it, otherwise than by becoming a traitor to his 
new master, and thus rendering himself even more unworthy of 
confidence than I hold him to be at this moment." 

'^It is well that he hears you not," answered Menie Gray, 
reaenting, with natural feeling, the imputation on her lover. Then 
instantly softening her tone, she added, '<My voice ought not to 
aggravate, but to soothe your quarreL Mr. Hartley, I plight my 
word to you that you do Bichard wrong." 

She said these words with affecting calmness, suppressing all 
appearance of that displeasure, of which she was evidently sensible, 
upon this depreciation of a beloved object. 

Hartley compelled himself to answer in the same strain. 

*' Miss Gray," he said, '' your actions and motives will always b^ 
those of an angel ; but let me entreat you to view this most important 
matter with the eyes of worldly wisdom and prudence. Have you 
well Weighed the risks attending the course which you are taking in 
favour of a man who-— nay, I will not again offend you — ^who may, I 
hope, deserve your favour V* 

''When I wished to see you in this manner, Mr. Hartley, and 
declined a communication in public, where we could have had less 
freedom of conversation, it was with the view of telling you every- 
thing. Some pain I thought old recollections might give, but I 
trusted it would be momentary; and, as I desire to retain your 
friendship, it is proper I should show that I still deserve it. I must 
then first tell you my situation after my father's death. In the 
world's opinion, we were always poor, you know ; but in the proper 
sense I had not known what real poverty was, until I was placed in 
dependence upon a distant relation of my poor father, who made our 
relationship a reason for casting upon me all the drudgery of her 
household, while she would not allow that it gave me «k c\«ascL \a 
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ooantenauce, kindneaSy or anything but the relief of my most 
preasing wants. In these circumstances I received from Mr. Middle- 
mas a letter, in which he related his fatal duel, and its conseq[aenc«. 
He had not dared to write to me to share his misery. Now, when 
he was in a lacrative situation, under the patronage of a powerful 
prince, whose wisdom knew how to priie and protect such 
Europeans as entered his service — now, when he had every prospect 
of rendering our government such essential service by his interest 
with Hyder Ali, and might eventually nourish hopes of being 
permitted to return and stand his trial for the death of his com- 
manding officer — now, he pressed me to come to India, and share 
his reviving fortunes, by accomplishing the engagement into which 
he had long ago entered. A considerable sum of money accom- 
panied this letter. Mrs. Duffer was pointed out as a respectable 
woman, who would protect me during the passage. Mrs. Montre- 
ville, a lady of rank, having large possessions and high interest in 
the Mysore, would receive me on my arrival at Fort St. George^ and 
conduct me safely to the dominions of Hyder. It was further recom- 
mended that, considering the peculiar situation of Mr. Middlenuu^ 
his name should be concealed in the transaction, and that the 
ostensible cause of my voyage should be to fill an office in that lady's 
family. What was I to do 1 My duty to my poor father was ended, 
and my other friends considered the proposal as too advantageous to 
JOQ rejected. The references given, the sum of money lodged, weie 
considered as putting all scruples out of the question, and my imme- 
diate protectress and kinswoman was so earnest that I should aeoept 
of the offer made me, as to intimate that she would not eneourage 
me to stand in my own light, by continuing to give me shelter and 
food (she gave me little more), if I was foolish enough to refuse 
compliance.'' 

<' Sordid wretch 1" said Hartley, *^ how little did Ae deserve suoli 
a charge !" 

** Let me speak a proud word, Mr. Hartley, and then you will not 
perhaps blame my relations so much. All their persuasiona, and 
even their threats, would have failed in inducing me to take a step, 
which has an appearance, at least, to which I found it difficult to 
reconcile myselfl But I had loved Middlemas — I love him ttiU— 
why should I deny it ? — and I have not hesitated to trust him. Had 
it not been for the small, still voice which reminded me of my 
engagements, I had maintained more stubbornly the pride of woman- 
hood, and, as you would perhaps have recom m ended| I might have 
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expected, at leasts that my lover ihoald hare come to Britain in 
penoD, and might have bad the vanity to think/' she added, amiling 
funtly, ** that if I were worth having, I was worth fetching.** 

^* Tet now-— even now/' answered Hartley, ^ be just to yourself 
while you are generous to your lover. Nay, do not look angrily, but 
hear me. I doubt the propriety of your being under the charge of 
this unsexed woman, who can no longer be termed a European. I 
have interest enough with females of the highest rank in the settle- 
ment — this climate is that of generosity and hospitality — there is 
not one of them, who, knowing your character and history, will not 
desire to have you in her society, and under her protection, until 
your lover shall be able to vindicate his title to your hand in the 
face of the world. I myself will be no cause of suspicion to him, 
or of inconvenience to you, Menie. Ijet me but have your consent 
to the arrangement I propose, and the same moment that sees you 
under honourable and unsuspected protection, I will leave Madras, not 
to return till your destiny is in one way or other permanently fixed." 

** No, Hartley," said Miss Gray. " It may, it must be, friendly in 
you thus to advise me ; but it would be moxt base in me to advance 
my own affairs at the expense of your prospects. Besides, what 
would this be but taking the chance of contingencies, with the view 
of sharing poor Middlemas's fortunes, should they prove prosperousi 
and casting him off, should they be otherwise ? Tell me only, do 
you, of your own positive knowledge, aver that you consider this 
woman as an unworthy and unfit protectress for so young a person as 
I am 1" 

** Of my own knowledge I can say nothing ; nay, I must own, that 
reports differ even concerning Mrs. Montreville's character. But 
surely the mere suspicion—" 

** The mere suspicion, Mr. Hartley, can have no weight with me, 
considering that I can oppose to it the testimony of the man with 
whom I am willing to share my future fortunes. You acknowledge 
the question is but doubtful, and should not the assertion of him of 
whom I think so highly decide my belief in a doubtful matter ? 
What, indeed, must he be, should this Madam MontreviUe be other 
than he represented her V 

" What must he be, indeed ! " thought Hartley internally, but his 
lips uttered not the words. He looked down in ^ deep reverie, and 
at length started from it at the words of Miss Gray. 

^ It is time to remind you, Mr. Hartley, that we must needs part. 
God bless and preserve you." 
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'* And you, dearest Menie,'' exclaimed Hartley, as lie sank on one 
knee, and pressed to his lips the hand which she held ont to him, 
" Gk>d bless you ! — ^you must deserve blessing. Qod protect yon !— 
you must need protection. Oh, should things prove different from 
what you hope, send for me instantly, and if man can aid yon, Adam 
Hartley wiU !" 

He placed in her hand a card containing his address. He then 
rushed from the apartment In the hall he met the lady of the 
mansion, who made him a haughty reverence in token of adieu, 
while a native servant of the upper class, by whom she was attended, 
made a low and reverential salaam. 

Hartley hastened from the Black Town, more satisfied than before 
that some deceit was about to be practised towards Menie Gray — 
more determined than ever to exert himself for her preservation ; yet 
more completely perplexed, when he began to consider the doubtful 
character of the danger to which she might be exposed, and the 
scanty means of protection which he had to oppose to it. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

As Hartley left the apartment in the house of Bam Sing Cottah by 
one mode of exit. Miss Gray retired by another, to an apartment 
destined for her private use. She, too, had reason for secret and 
anxious reflection, since all her love for Middlemas, and her full con- 
fidence in his honour, could not entirely conquer her doubts concerning 
the character of the person whom he had chosen for her temporary 
protectress. And yet she could not rest these doubts upon anything 
distinctly conclusive ; it was rather a dislike of her patrones^s 
general manners, and a disgust at her masculine notions and expres- 
sions, that displeased her, than anything else. 

Meantime Madam Montreville, followed by her black domestic, 
entered the apartment where Hartley and Menie had just parted. 
It appeared from the conversation which follows, that they had, from 
some place of concealment, overheard the dialogue we have narrated 
in the former chapter. 

" It is good luck, Sadoc," said the lady, *' that there is in this world 
the great fool." 

''And the great villain," answered Sadoc, in good English, but in 
a most sullen tone. 

'' This woman, now,'' continued the lady, *' is what in Frangistan 
jon call an angel.'' 
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''Ay, and I have seen those in Hindostan yon may well call devil." 

'* I am snre that this — how yon call him — Hartley, is a meddling 
deviL For what has he to do! She will not have any of him. 
What is his business who has her ? I wish we -were well up the 
Ghauts again^ my dear Sadoc" 

" For my part," answered the slave, " I am half determined never 
to ascend the Qhauts more. Hark you, Adela, I begin to sicken of 
the plan we have laid. This creature's confiding purity^-call her 
angel or woman, as you will — ^makes my practices appear too vile, 
even in my own eyes. I feel myself unfit to be your companion 
farther in the daring paths which you pursue. Let us part, and part 
friends.* 

''Amen, coward. But the woman remains with me," answered the 
Queen of Sheba.t 

"With thee!" replied the seeming black — "never. No, Adela. 
She is under the shadow of the British flag, and she shall experience 
its protection." 

"Yes — and what protection will it afford to you yourself)" retorted 
the Amazon. "What if I should clap my hands, and command 
a score of my black servants to bind you like a sheep, and then send 
word to the Gk>vemor of the Presidency that one Bichard Middlemas, 
who had been guilty of mutiny, murder, desertion, and serving of the 
enemy against his countrymen, is here, at Bam Sing Cottah's house, 
in the disguise of a black servant !" Middlemas covered his face 
with his hands, while Madam Montreville proceeded to load him 
with reproaches. " Yes," she said, " slave, and son of a slave ! Since 
you wear the dress of my household, you shall obey me as fully as 
the rest of them, otherwise — whips, fetters — the scaffold, renegade — 
the gallows, murderer ! Dost thou dare to reflect on the abyss of 
misery from which I raised thee, to share my wealth and my 
affections 1 Dost thou not remember that the picture of this pale, 
cold, unimpassioned girl was then so indifferent to thee that thou 
didst sacrifice it as a tribute due to the benevolence of her who 
relieved thee, to the affection of her who, wretch as thou art, con- 
descended to love thee 1" 

"Yes, fell woman," answered Middlemas, "but was it I who 
encouraged the young tyrant's outrageous passion for a portrait, or 
who formed the abominable plan of placing the original within his 
power?" 

t In order to maintain uninjured the tone of passion throughout this dialogue, it has 
been judged expedient to discard, in the language of the Begam^ \ih.^ "poUAt ol 'AaA&xskSk 
Montreyille 
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'*No— Dor to do 60 required brftin aod wit. But it was thine, 
flim«7 yillaioy to execute the device which a bolder geoiua planned; 
it was thine to entice the woman to thii foreign shore, under pr^ 
tence of a love which, on thy part, cold-blooded miscreant^ neyer had 
existed." 

*^ Peace, screech-owl ! ** answered Middlemas, ** nor driye me to such 
madness as may lead me to forget thou art a woman," 

^ A woman, dastard I Is this thy pretext for sparing me ? — what, 
then, art thou, who tremblest at a woman's looks, a woman's words ? 
I am a woman, renegade, but one who wears a dagger, and despises 
alike thy strength and thy courage. I am a woman who has looked 
on more dying men than thou hast killed deer and antelopes. Thou 
must traffic for greatness ? — thou hast thrust thyself, like a fiye-years' 
childy into the rough sports of men, and wilt only be borne down 
and crushed for thy pains. Thou wilt be a double traitor^ forsooth 
— betray thy betrothed to the Prince in order to obtain the means of 
betraying the Prince to the English^ and thus gain thy pardon from 
thy countrymen. But me thou shalt not betray. I will not be 
made the tool of thy ambition — I will not give thee the aid of my 
treasures and my soldiers, to be sacrificed at last to this northern 
icicle. No, I will watch thee as the fiend watches the wizaql. Show 
but a symptom of betraying me while we are here, and I denounce 
thee to the English, who might pardon the successful villain, but not 
him who can only of er prayers for his life in place of useful services^ 
Let me see thee flinch when we are beyond the Qbauts, and the 
Nawaub shall know thy intrigues with the Nizam and the Mahrattat^ 
and thy resolution to deliver up Bangalore to the English, when the 
imprudence of Tippoo shaU have made thee Eilledar. Gk> whero 
thou wilt, slave, thou shalt find me thy mistress." 

" And a fair, though an unkind one/' said the counterfeit Sadoc, 
suddenly changing his tone to an afifectation of tenderness. ** It is 
true I pity thu unhappy woman ; true I would save her if I could^ 
but most unjust to suppose I would in any circumstances prefer her 
to my Nourjehan, my light of the world, my Mootee Mahul, mj 
pearl of the palace '* 

'' All /alse coin and empty compliment," said the Begum. ** Let 
me hear, in two brief words, that you leave this woman to my 
disposal." 

" But not to be interred alive under your seat, like the Oircassian 
of whom you were jealous," said Middlemas, shuddering. 

'<No, fool; her lot shall not be worse than that of being Hbt 
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foyoiiTite of a prince. Hast thon, fogitive and criminal as thou ait^ 
a better fate to offer her 1" 

''But/' replied Middlemas, blushing even through his base dis- 
guise at the consciousness of his abject conduct, " I will have no 
force on her indinations." 

'* Such truce she shall have as the laws of the Zenana allow/' 
replied the female tyrant ** A week is long enough for her to deter- 
mine whether she will be the willing mistress of a princely and 
generous loyer.'' 

**Aj" said Bichard, ''and before that week expires " He 

stopped short. 

** What will happen before the week expires 1** said the Begum 
Montreville. 

** No matter — ^nothing of consequence. I leave the woman's &te 
with you," 

** 'Tis well — ^we march to-night on our return so soon as the moon 
rises. Qive orders to our retinue." 

''To hear is to obey/' replied the seeming slave, and left the 
apartment. 

The eyes of the Begum remained fixed on the door through which 
he had passed. " YiUain— double-dyed villain 1" she said, " I see 
thy drift ; thou wouldst betray Tippoo, in policy alike and in love. 
But me thou canst not betray. Ho, there, who waits 1 Let a trusty 
messenger be ready to set off instantly with letters, which I will 
presently make ready. His departure must be a secret to every one. 
And now shall this pale phantom soon know her destiny, and learn 
what it is to have rivalled Adela Montreville." 

While the Amazonian Princess meditated plans of vengeance 
against her innocent rival and the guilty lover, the latter plotted as 
deeply for his own purposes. He had waited until such brief twi- 
light as India enjoys rendered his disguise complete, then set out in 
haste for the part of Madras inhabited by the Europeans, or, as it is 
termed, Fort St. George. 

'' I will save her yet,'' he said ; *' ere Tippoo can seize his prize, 
we will raise around his ears a storm which would drive the Qod of 
War from the arms of the Goddess of Beauty. The trap shall close 
its fangs upon this Indian tiger, ere he has time to devour the bait 
which enticed him into the snare." 

While Middlemas cherlBhed these hopes, he approached the Resi- 
dency. The sentinel on duty stopped him, as of course, but he was 
in possession of the countersign, and entered without o^'^goikx^cst^. 
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He ronnded the building in which the President of the Council 
resided, an able and active, but unconscientious man, who, neither in 
his own affairs, nor in those of the Company, was supposed to 
embarrass himself much about the means which he used to attain 
his object. A tap at a small postern-gate was answered by a black 
slave, who admitted Middlemas to that necessary appurtenance of 
every government, a back stair, which, in its turn, conducted him to 
the office of the Bramin Paupiah, the Dubash, or steward of the 
great man, and by whose means chiefly he communicated with the 
native courts, and carried on many mysterious intrigues, which he did 
not communicate to his brethren at the council-board. 

It is perhaps justice to the guilty and unhappy Middlemas to 
suppose that, if the agency of a British officer had been employed, 
he might have been induced to throw himself on his mercy, might 
have explained the whole of his nefarious bargain with Tippoo, and, 
renouncing his guilty projects of ambition, might have turned his 
whole thoughts upon saving Menie Cray, ere she was transported 
beyond the reach of British protection. But the thin, dusky form 
which stood before him, wrapped in robes of muslin embroidered 
with gold, was that of Paupiah, known as a master-counsellor of 
dark projects, an Oriental Machiavel, whose premature wrinkles were 
the result of many an intrigue, in which the existence of the poor, 
the happiness of the rich, the honour of men, and the chastity of 
women, had been sacrificed without scruple to attain some private 
or political advantage. He did not even enquire by what means 
the renegade Briton proposed to acquire that influence with Tippoo 
which might enable him to betray him — ^he only desired to be assured 
that the fact was real. 

** You speak at the risk of your head if you deceive Paupiah, or 
make Paupiah the means of deceiving his master. I know, so does 
all Madras, that the Nawaub has placed his young son, Tippoo, as 
Yice-Eegent of his newly-conquered territory of Bangalore, which 
Hyder hath lately added to his dominions. But that Tippoo should 
bestow the government of that important place on an apostate 
Feringi, seems more doubtful.'' 

^Tippoo is young,'' answered Middlemas, ''and to youth the 
temptation of the passions is what a lily on the surface of the lake 
is to childhood — they will risk life to reach it, though, when obtained, 
it is of little value. Tippoo has the cunning of his father, and his 
military talents, but he lacks his cautious wisdom." 

'' Thou speakest truth — ^but when thou art Governor of Bangalore^ 
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hast thou forces to hold the place till thou art relieved by the Mah- 
rattaSy or by the British V 

'< Doubt it not — the soldiers of the Begum Mootee Mahul, whom 
the Europeans call Montreville, are less hers than mine. I am myself 
her Bukshee [General], and her Sirdars are at my devotion. With 
these I could keep Bangalore for two months, and the British army 
may be before it in a week. What do you risk by advancing General 
Smith's army nearer to the frontier ?'' 

'' We risk a settled peace with Hyder," answered Paupiah, '* for 
which he has made advantageous offers. Yet I say not but thy plan 
may be most advantageous. Thou sayest Tippoo's treasures are in 
the fort r 

''His treasures and his Zenana; I may even be able to secure his 
person.'' 

*' That were a goodly pledge/' answered the Hindoo minister. 

'' And you consent that the treasures shall be divided to the last 
rupee, as in this scroll ?" 

<' The share of Paupiah's master is too small/' said the Bramin ; 
'' and the name of Paupiah is unnoticed." 

« The share of the Begum may be divided between Paupiah and 
his master," answered Middlemas. 

" But the Begum will expect her proportion," replied Paupiah. 

'< Let me alone to deal with her/' said Middlemas. '* Before the 
blow is struck, she shall not know of our private treaty, and after- 
wards her disappointment will be of little consequence. And now, 
remember my stipulations — my rank to be restored — ^my full pardon 
to be granted." 

''Ay/' replied Paupiah, cautiously, "should you succeed. But 
were you to betray what has here passed, I will find the dagger of 
a Lootie which shall reach thee, wert thou sheltered under the folds 
of the Nawaub's garment. In the meantime, take this missive, and 
when you are in possession of Bangalore, despatch it to General 
Smith, whose division shall have orders to approach as near the 
frontiers of Mysore as may be, without causing suspicion." 

Thus parted this worthy pair ; Paupiah to report to his principal 
the progress of these dark machinations, Middlemas to join the Begum 
on her return to the Mysore. The gold and diamonds of Tippoo, the 
importance which he was about to acquire, the ridding himself at 
once of the capricious authority of the irritable Tippoo and the 
troublesome claims of the Begum, were such agreeable subjects of 
contemplation, that he scarcely thought of the fate of Yi\E ^xuco^^idrck 
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victim, unless to salve his eonseienoe with the hope that the sole 
injury she could sustain might he the alarm of a few days, dating 
the course of which he would acquire the means of delivering her 
from the tyrant, in whose Zenana she was to remain a temporary 
prisoner. He resolved, at the same time, to ahetain from seeing 
her till the moment he could afford her protection, justly eonsiderii^ 
the danger which his whole plan might incur if he again awakened 
the jealousy of the Begum. This he trusted was now asleep; and, 
in the course of their return to Tippoo's camp, near Bangalore, it was 
his study to soothe this amhitious and crafty female by blandish- 
ments, intermingled with the more splendid prospects of wealth and 
power to he opened to them both, as he pretended, by the sucoess of 
his present enterprise, f 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

It appears that the jealous and tyrannical Begum did not long 
suspend her purpose of agonising her rival by acquainting her with 
her intended fate. By prayers or rewards, Menie Gray prevailed on 
a servant of Bam Sing Cottah to deliver to Hartley the following 
distracted note : — 

c 

''All is true your fears foretold. — He has delivered me up to a 
cruel woman, who threatens to sell me to the tyrant Tippoo. Save 
me if you can — ^if you have not pity, or cannot give me aid, there is 
none left upon earth. — M. G." 

The haste with which Dr. Hartley sped to the Fort, and demanded 
an audience of the Governor, was defeated by the delays interposed 
by Paupiah. 

It did not suit the plans of this artful Hindoo, that any interrup- 
tion should be opposed to the departure of the Begum and her 
favourite, considering how much the plans of the last corresponded 
with his own. He affected incredulity on the charge, when Hartley 
complained of an Englishwoman being detained in the train of the 
Begum against her consent, treated the complaint of Miss Gray sb 
the result of some female quarrel unworthy of particular attentioo, 

t It is scarce nsoassary to say, that snoh things oovld only ba acted in ttaa eaxiiv 
period of our Indian settlements, when the check of the Directors was imperftctiSBd 
that of the Crown did not exist. My friend Mr. Fairscribe is of opinion, that there is 
an anachronism in the introduction of Paupiah, the Bramin Dubash of the Eof^jUli 
governor.— C. 0. 
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and when at length he took some steps for examining further into 
the matter, he contriyed they should be so tardy, that the Begum 
and her retinue were far beyond the reach of interruption. 

Hartley let his indignation betray him into reproaches against 
Paupiah/in which his principal was not spared. This only served 
to give the impassible Bramin a pretext for excluding him from the 
Besidency, with a hint, that if, his language continued to be of such 
an imprudent character, he might expect to be removed from 
Madras, and stationed at some hill-fort or village among the 
mountains, where his medical knowledge would find full exercise 
in protecting himself and others from the unhealthiness of the 
climate. 

As he retired, bursting with ineffectual indignation, Esdale was 
the first person whom Hartley chanced to meet with, and to him, 
stung with impatience, he communicated what he termed the 
infamous conduct of the Gbvemor's Dubash, connived at, as he had 
but too much reason to suppose, by the Governor himself; exclaim- 
ing against the want of spirit which they betrayed, in abandoning 
a British subject to the fraud of renegades, and the force of a 
tyrant. 

Esdale listened with that sort of anxiety which prudent men 
betray when they feel themselves like to be drawn into trouble by 
the discourse of an imprudent friend. 

" If you desire to be personally righted in this matter," said he at 
length, *^you must apply to Leadenhall Street, where I suspect — 
betwixt ourselves — complaints are accumulating feist, both against 
Paupiah and his master.'' 

*< I care for neither of them,'' said Hartley ; " I need no personal 
redress — I desire none — I only want succour for Menie Gray." 

*' In that case," said Esdale, " you have only one resource — you 
must apply to Hyder himsel f ■ " 

" To Hyder — to the usurper — the tyrant ]" 

'* Yes, to this usurper and tjrrant," answered Esdale, <'you must 
be contented to apply. His pride is, to be thought a strict ad- 
ministrator of justice; and perhaps he may on this, as on other 
occasions, choose to display himself in the light of an impartial 
magistrate." 

« Then I go to demand justice at his footstool," said Hartley. 

** Not so fast, my dear Hartley," answered his friend ; ** first con- 
sider the risk. Hyder is just by reflection, and perhaps from political 
considerations ; but by temperament, his blood i& a& xxnxvvi^ «i& ^n^tl 

K 
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beat Hnder a black skin, and if yoa do not find Mm in the tmh of 
judging, he is likely enough to be in that of killing. Stakes and 
bowstrings are as frequently in his head as the adjustment of the 
scales of justice." 

** No matter — I will instantly present myself at his Purbar. The 
Governor cannot for very shame refuse me letters of cxedenoe." 

« Never think of asking them,'' said his more experienced fidend ; 
** it would cost Paupiah little to have them so worded as to induce 
Hyder to rid our sable Dubash, at once and for ever, of the sturdy 
free-spoken Dr. Adam Hartley. A Vakeel, or messenger of govern- 
ment, sets out to-morrow for Seringapatam ; contrive to join him <ui 
the road, his passport will protect you both. Do you know none of 
the chiefs about Hyder's person V 

** None, excepting his late emissary to this place, Barak el Hadgi,*' 
answered Hartley. 

*' His support," said Esdale, ^ although only a Fakir, may bo as 
effectual as that of persons of more essential consequence. And, to 
say the truth, where the caprice of a despot is the question in debats^ 
there is no knowing upon what it is best to reckon. Take my 
advice, my dear Hartley, leave this poor girl to her fate. After 
all, by placing yourself in an attitude of endeavouring to save 
her, it is a hundred to one that you only ensure your own 
destruction." 

Hartley shook his head, and bade Esdale hastily farewell; leaving 
him in the happy and self-applauding state of mind proper to one 
who has given the best advice possible to a friend, and may con- 
scientiously wash his hands of all consequences. 

Having furnished himself with money, and with the attendance of 
three trusty native servants, mounted like himself on Arab horsei^ 
and carrying with them no tent, and very little baggage, the 
anxious Hartley lost not a moment in taking the road to Mysore^ 
endeavouring, in the meantime, by recollecting every story he had 
ever heard of Hyder's justice aud forbearance, to assure himself that 
he should find the Nawaub disposed to protect a helpless fsmals^ 
even against the future heir of his empire. 

Before he crossed the Madras territory, he overtook the Vakeel, or 
messenger of the British Government, of whom Esdale had (q^ksa 
This man, accustomed for a sum of money to permit adTentorons 
European traders who desired to visit Hyder^s capital, to share bif 
protection, passport, and escort, was not disposed to refuse the ssmi 
gooi] o/fice to A gentleman of credit at Madras; and, propitiated hf 
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«a ftdditional gmtuitf, nndertook to travel u (p«edilj m ponible. 
It wu ft J9im«T wbioh wm not pioHont«d wiUiont mnoh btiKat 
wd qoniidenblo daiigsT, u ther had to tnTena a conutry fteqaentl; 
expeted to oil the enla of war, more etpeciallf when they approaobed 
tba Ohaata, those trameitdoai mouDtein-pauei which detcend from 
tha tabla-lud of iLjean, and through which tha inightj- ttrwuna 
that ariH in the centre of the Indian penintnla, find their way to the 
ocean. 

The mn bad tet ere tha party reached the foot of one of thaio 
perilouB paasea, up which lay the road to Seriagap^toin. A narrow 
path) which in ititnmet re- 
•embled an emptj watai-conrae, 
vindiog npwttrdi among im- 
menpe rook* and pradpicee, was 
at one time eompUtelr ov«t- 
•badowed hj dark groTee «f 
toek-treei, and, at another, 
fonnd iti way lieaids impene- 
trable jnngl«a, th« bahitatign of 
jaekala and tigen. 

By mwni of this nnaoeial 
path tha travellers threaded 
th«r way in silence— Hartley, 
whwe Impatience ]tept him 
before the Taktet, eagerly ia- 
qairing when the moon wonld 
enlighten the darkneta, which, 
after the lan'a diuppBarance, 
eloaad fa«t around them, Ha 
was enswered, by the natives, 
qceoiding to their neual mode of ezpreuion, that the moon 
was in her dark ude, and that he was not to hope to behold 
her bursting through a cloud to illnmioate the thickets of etrata 
and slaty rocks amongst which they were winding. Hartley 
had therefore no resource save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the Sowar, or horseman, who rode before 
him, which, for sufficient reasons, was always kept in readiness to be 
applied to tba priming of the matchlock. The vidette, on his part, 
kept a watchfnl eye on the Dowrah, a guide supplied at the last vil- 
lage, who, having got more than half way from his own house, was 
mnoh to be snspected of meditating how to escape the trouble ot 
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going forther.f The Dowrah, on the other hand, consdoiu of the 
lighted match and loaded gun behind him, hollowed from time to 
time to show that he was on his duty, and to accelerate the march of 
the travellers. His cries were answered by an occasional ejaculation 
of Znia fcota. the black soldiers, who closed the rear, and who were 
meditating on former adventures, the plundering of a Kaffila (party 
of travelling merchants), or some such exploit, or perhaps reflecting 
that a tiger, in the neighbouring jungle, might be patiently watching 
for the last of the party, in order to spring upon him, according to 
his usual practice. 

The sun, which appeared almost as suddenly as it had left them, 
served to light the travellers in the remainder of the ascent, and 
called forth from the Mahomedans belonging to the party the 
morning prayer of AUa Ahber, which resounded in long notes among 
the rocks and ravines, and they continued with better advantage 
their forced march until the pass opened upon a boundless extent of 
jungle, with a single high mud fort rising through the midst of it 
Upon this plain rapine and war had suspended the labours of indus- 
try, and the rich vegetation of the soil had in a few years converted 
a fertile champaign country into an almost impenetrable thicket 
Accordingly, the banks of a small nullah, or brook, were covered 
with the footmarks of tigers and other animals of prey. 

Here the travellers stopped to drink, and to refresh themselves and 
their horses ; and it was near this spot that Hartley saw a sight which 
forced him to compare the subject which engrossed his own thoughts 
with the distress that had afflicted another. 

At a spot not far distant from the brook, the guide called their 
attention to a most wretched-looking man, overgrown with hair, who 
was seated on the skin of a tiger. His body was covered with mud 
and ashes, his skin sunburnt, his dress a few wretched tatters. He 
appeared not to observe the approach of tjie strangers, neither moving 
nor speaking a word, but remaining with his eyes fixed on a small 
and rude tomb, formed of the black slate-stones which lay around, 
and exhibiting a small recess for a lamp. As they approached the 
man, and placed before him a rupee or two, and some rice, they 

t In every village the Dovrrah, or Guide, is an ofBcial person, upon the pnhlio 
establishment, and receives a portion of the harvest or other revenue, along with tiie 
Smith, the Sweeper, and the Barber. As he gets nothing from the travellers whom it 
is his office to condoct, he never scruples to shorten his own Journey and prc^ng 
theirs by taking them to the nearest village, without reference to the most direct lins 
of route, and sometimes deserts them entirely. If the regular Dowrah is sick or absent, 
no wealth can procure a substitute. 
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obaerved that a tiger's skoU and bonea lay bende him, with a Mbte 
almiMt eonroined b^ nut> 

WMIe thay gaied on thia nuMrablB object, the guide acquainted 
thsm with hia tragical iiiatoij. Sadhn Sing had been a Sipahee, or 
■oldier, and &eeb9ot«i of coone, the native and the pride of a half- 
rtuned yilli^ wbieh they bad parsed on the preceding day. He waa 
betrothed to the daughter of a Sipahee, who served in the mnd fort 
which tiay taw at a distance rising above the jangle. In dne time, 
Sadhn, with his blends, came for the porposa of the marriage, and 
to bring home the bride. She was monnted on a Tatoo, a small 
hoise beloDgUig to the conntry, and Sadhn and his friends preceded 
her on foot, in all their jojr and pride. As they approached the 
noUah ne^r which the travelleta were testing, there waa beaid a 
dreadful loai, .accompanied by a ehriek of agony. Sadhn Sing, who 
ioBtantly turDed, saw no traoe of his bride, save that her horse taa 
wUd in oae direetaon, whilst in the other the. long gtasB .and reeds of 
the jungle were moving like the ripple of the ocean when distorted 
by the conrse of a shark holding ite.waj near the surface. Sadha 
drew his sabre and mshed forward in that direction ; the rest of tiie 
party remained motioule«H iiutil noosed by a short roar of agony. 
They then plonged into the jnngle vrith their drawn weapons, where 
they . speedily fonnd 
Sadhn Sing holding in 
his arms the. lifeless 
corpM of his brid^ 
where a litUe farther 
lay the body of the 
tiger, slain by such a 
blow ova the neck aa ' 
desperation itself could 
alone have discharged, ^^ _. 
The bridelesa, bride- ^-sa-e^ 
groom would permit 
none to interfere with bis sorrow. Ha dog a grave for hia Uora,aiid 
erected over it the rude tomb they saw, and never afterwards left the 
spot. The besats of prey themselves seemed to respect, or dread the 
extremity pf his sorrow. His friends brought him food and water from 
the nullah, but he neither smiled nor showed any mark of ackuow- 
ledgment, unless when they brought him flowers to deck the grave of 
Mora. Foni or five year^ according to the guide, bad passed away, 
and there Sadhn Sing still jemained among Va.% tio^bxea qI \a& f^u&- 
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and his Tengeance, exhibiting all the symptoms of advanced age^ 
though still in the prime of youth. The tale hastened the trayellen 
from their resting-place ; the Vakeel because it reminded him of the 
dangers of the jungle, and Hartley because it coincided too well with 
the probable fate of his beloved, almost within the grasp of a more 
formidable tiger than that whose skeleton lay beside Sadhu Sing. 

It was at the mud fort already mentioned that the travellers 
received the first accounts of the progress of the Begum and her 
party, by a Peon (or foot-soldier) who had been in their company, 
but was now on his return to the coast. They had travelled^ he 
said, with great speed, until they ascended the Ghauts, where they 
were joined by a party of the Begum's own forces ; and he and othoni 
who had been brought from Madras as a temporary escort, were paid 
and dismissed to their homes. After this^ he understood it was the 
purpose of the Begum Mootee Mahul, to proceed by slow marches 
and frequent halts to Bangalore, the vicinity of which place she did 
not desire to reach until Prince Tippoo, with whom she desired an 
interview, should have returned from an expedition towards Yandi* 
cotta, in which he had lately been engaged. 

From the result of his anxious enquiries. Hartley had reason to 
hope, that though Seringapatam was seventy-five miles more to the 
eastward than Bangalore, yet, by using diligence, he might have time 
to throw himself at the feet of Hyder, and beseech his interpoidtion, 
before the meeting betwixt Tippoo and the Begum should decide the 
fate of Menie Gray. On the other hand, he trembled as the Peon 
told him that the Begum's Mukshee, or General, who had travelled 
to Madras with her in disguise, had now assumed the dress and 
character belonging to his rank, and it was expected he was to be 
honoured by the Mahomedan Prince with some high office of dignity. 
With still deeper anxiety, he learned that a palanquin, watched with 
sedulous care by the slaves of Oriental jealousy, contained, it was 
whispered, a Feringi, or Prankish woman, beautiful as a Homi, who 
had been brought from England by the Begum, as a present to 
Tippoo. The deed of villainy was therefore in full train to be aceom* 
plished ; it remained to see wheth^, by diligence on Hartley's sida^ 
its course could be interrupted. 

When this eager vindicator of betrayed innocence arrived in the 

capital of Hyder, it may be believed that he consumed no time in 

viewing the temple of the celebrated Yishnoo, or in surveying the 

splendid Gardens called Loll-bang, which were the monument 

Hydei^B magnificence, and now boVd bia mortal remains. On 
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contrary, he was no sooner arrived in tlie city, than he hastened to 
the principal Mosque, having no douht that he was there most likely 
to learn some tidings of Barak el Hadgi. He approached accord- 
ingly the sacred spot, and as to enter it would have cost a Feringi 
his life, he employed the agency of a devout Mussulman to obtain 
information concerning the person whom he sought He was not 
long in learning that the Fakir Barak was within the Mosque, as he 
had anticipated, busied with his holy office of reading passages from 
the Koran, and its most approved commentators. To interrupt him 
in his devout task was impossible, and it was only by a high bribe 
that he could prevail on the same Moslem whom he had before 
employed, to slip into the sleeve of the holy man's robe a paper 
containing his name, and that of the Khan in which the Vakeel had 
taken up his residence. The agent brought back for answer, that the 
Fakir, immersed, as was to be expected, in the holy service which he 
was in the act of discharging, had paid no visible attention to 
the symbol of intimation which the Feringi Sahib (European 
gentleman) had sent to him. Distracted with the loss of time, 
of which each moment was precious, Hartley next endeavoured 
to prevail on the Mussulman to interrupt the Fakir's devotions 
with a verbal message; but the man was indignant at the very 
proposal. 

''Dog of a Christian!'' he said, ''what art thou and thy whole 
generation, that Barak el Hadgi should lose a divine thought for the 
sake of an infidel like thee V 

Exasperated beyond self-possession, the unfortunate Hartley was 
now about to intrude upon the precincts of the Mosque in person, in 
hopes of interrupting the formal prolonged recitation which issued 
from its recesses, when an old man laid his hand on his shoulder, 
and prevented him from a rashness which might have cost him his 
life, saying, at the same time, ** You are a Sahib Angrezie [English 
gentleman] ; I have been a Telinga [a private soldier] in the Com- 
pany's service, and I have eaten their salt. I will do your errand 
for you to the Fakir Barak el Hadgi." 

So saying, he entered the Mosque, and presently returned with 
the Fakir's answer, in these enigmatical words — " He who would see 
the sun rise must watch till the dawn." 

With this poor subject of consolation. Hartley retired to his inn 
to meditate on the futility of the professions of the natives, and to 
devise some other mode Of finding access to Hyder than that which 
he had hitherto trusted to. On this point, ho^^N^t,\i^V>%X i^V^*^^^ 
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being informed by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found at the 
Khan, that the Nawaub was absent from the city on a secret expedi- 
tion, which might detain him for two or three days. This was the 
answer which the Vakeel himself had received from the Dewan, 
with a farther intimation that he most hold himself ready, when he 
was required, to deliver his credentials to Prince Tippoo, instead of 
the Nawaub ; his business being referred to the former, in a way not 
very promising for the success of his mission. 

Hartley was now nearly thrown into despair. He applied to more 
than one officer supposed to have credit with the Nawaub, but the 
slightest hint of the nature of his business seemed to strike all with 
terror. Not one of the persons he applied to would engage in the 
affiiir, or even consent to give it a hearing ; and the Dewan plainly 
told him that to engage in opposition to Prince Tippoo's wishes was 
the ready way to destruction, and exhorted him to return to the 
coast. Driven almost to distraction by his various failures, Hartley 
betook himself in the evening to the Khan. The call of the Muezzins 
thundering from the minarets had invited the faithful to prayers, 
when a black servant, about fifteen years old, stood before Hartley, 
and pronounced these words, deliberately, and twice over — *' Thus 
says Barak el Hadgi, the watcher in the Mosque : He -that would 
see the sun rise, let him turn towards the east." He then left the 
caravanserai; and it may be well supposed that Hartley, starting 
from the carpet on which he had lain down to repose himself, 
followed his youthful guide with renewed vigour and palpitating 
hope. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'Twas the hour when rites unholy 
Call'd each Paynim voice to prayer, 

And the star that faded slowly, 
Left to dews the freshen'd air. 

Day his sultry fires had wasted, 
Cahn and cool the moonbeams shone; 

To the Vizier's lofty palace 
One bold Christian came alone. 

Thomas Campbell. Qv^otedfrwn, memory. 

The twilight darkened into night so fast, that it was only by his 
white dress that Hartley could discern his guide, as he tripped along 
the splendid Bazaar of the city. But the obscurity was so far favour- 
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able, that it prevented the inconyenient attention which the natives 
might otherwise have bestowed upon the European in his native 
dress, a sight at that time very rare in S^ringapatam. 

The various turnings and windings through which he was con- 
ducted ended at a small door in a wall, which, from the branches 
that hung over it, seemed to surround a garden or grove. 

The postem.opened <m a tap from his guide, and the slave having 
entered, Hartley prepared to follow, but stepped back as a gigantic 
African brandished at his head a scimitar three fingers broad. The 
young slave touched his countryman with a rod which he held in 
hia hand, and it seemed as if the touch disabled the giant, whose 
arm and weapim sunk instantly. . Hartley entered without farther 
opposition, and was now in a grove of mango trees, through which 
an infant moon was twinkling faintly amid the murmur of waters, 
the sweet song of the nightingale, and the odours of the rose, yellow 
jasmine, orange: and citron flowers, and Persian Narcissus. Huge 
domes and arches, which were s^en imperfectly in the quivering 
light,^ seemed to intimate the neighbourhood of some sacred edifice, 
where the Fakir had doubtless taken up his residence. 

Hartley pressed on with as much haste as he could, and entered 
a side-door and narrow-vaulted passage, at the end of which was 
another door. Here his guide stopped, but pointed and made indi- 
cations that the European should enter. Hartley did so, and found 
himself in a small cell, such as we have formerly described, wherein 
sat Barak el Hadgi, with another Fakir, who, to judge from the 
extreme dignity of a white beard, which ascended up to his eyes on 
each side, must be a man of great sanctity, as well as importance. 

Hartley pronounced the usual salutation of Salam Alaikum, in the 
most modest and deferential tone ; but his former friend was so far 
from responding in their former strain of intimacy, that, having con- 
sulted the eye of his older companion, he barely pointed to a third 
carpet, upon which the stranger seated himself cross-legged after the 
country fashion, and a profound silence prevailed for the space of 
several minutes. Hartley knew the Oriental customs too well to en- 
danger the success of his suit by precipitation. He waited an 
intimation to speak. At length it came, and from Barak. 

'^When the pilgrim Barak," he said, ''dwelt at Madras, he had 
eyes and a tongue; but now he is guided by those of his father, the 
holy Scheik Hali ben Khaledoun, the superior of his convent." 

This extreme humility Hartley thought inconsistent with the 
affectation of possessing superior influence which Baxak\i%.d. ^<(^^\l 
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while at the Preeidency ; bat exaggetation of thair own conaaquenoe 
IB a foible common to all who find themselTae in a land of ttiangact. 
Addressing the senior Fakiti thetefore, he told him in ai few woids 
as possible the villainotts plot which was laid to betray Menie Qiay 
into the hands of the Prince TippOo. He made his salt for the 
reverend father's intercession with the Prince hims^^ and with his 
fitther the Nawaab| in the most persuasive terms. The Fakir 
listened to him with an inflexible and immoTable aspect, aimilar to 
that with which a wooden saint regards his eager sapplioanta. There 
was a second pause, when, after resuming his pleading more than 
once, Hartley was at length compelled to end it for want of matter. 

The silence Was broken by the elder Fakir, who, after shooting a 
gbtnce at his younger companion by a turn of the eye, without the 
least alteration of the position of the head and body, said, ** The un- 
believer has spoken like a poet But doee he think that the Nawaub 
Khan Hyder Ali Behauder will contest with hie son Tippoo the 
Victorious the possession of an infidel slave f'' 

Hartley received at the same time a feide glance £rom fiaiak, ai if 
encouraging him to plead his own cause. He sutfered a mitiuta to 
elapse, and then replied-^ 

" The Nawaub is in the place of the Prophet, a judgft over the low 
as well as high. It is written, that when the Prophet decided a tion- 
troversy between the two sparrows concerning a grain of riee, hia wife 
Fatima said to him, < Doth the Missionary of Allah well to beatow 
his time in distributing justice on a matter so slight, and betwean 
such despicable litigants V * Enow, woman,' answered the Prophet 
' that the sparrows and the grain of rice are the creation of Allah. 
They are not worth more than thou hast spoken; but Justice is 
a treasure of inestimable price, and it must be imparted by him who 
holdeth power to all who require it at hie hand. The Prince doth 
the will of Allah, who gives it alike in small matters as in great, and 
to the poor as well as the powerful. To the hungry bird, a grain of 
rice is as a chaplet of pearls to a sovereign.' I have spoken.'' 

** Bismallah ! — Praised be God ! he hath spoken like a Monllah," 
said the elder Fakir, with a little more emotion, and some inclination 
of his head towards Barak, for on Hartley he scarcely deigned evan 
to look. 

''The lips have spoken it which cannot lie," replied Barak, and 
there was again a pause. 

It was once more broken by Scheik Hali, who, addrescdng himself 
directly to Hartley, demanded of him, '' Hast thou heard, Feringi, of 
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aught of treason meditated by thia Kaffir [infidel] against the Nawanb 
Behander V* 

''Out of a traitor cometh treaeon^** said Hartley, ''bat, to speak 
after my knowledge, I am not conscious of such design." 

'< There is truth in the words of him," said the Fakir, "'who 
accuseth not his enemy sare on his knowledge. The things thou 
hast spoken shall be laid before the Nawaub ; and as Allah and he 
will, so shall the issue be. Meantime, return to thy Khan, and pre- 
pare to attend the Takeel of thy government, who is to travel with 
dawn to Bangalore, the strong, the happy, the holy city. Peace be 
with thee ! Is it not so, my son 1" 

Barak, to whom this appeal was made, replied, " Even as my father 
hath spoken." 

Hartley had no alternative but to arise and take his leave with the 
usual phrase, **Salam-— €k>d's peace be with you !'' 

His youthful guide, who waited his return without, conducted him 
once more to his Khan, through by-paths which he could not have 
found out without pilotage. His thoughts were in the meantime 
strongly engaged on his late interview. He knew the Moslem men 
of religion were not implicitly to be trusted. The whole scene 
might be a scheme of Barak to get rid of the trouble of patronising a 
European in a delicate affair ; and he determined to be guided by 
what should seem to confirm or discredit the intimation which he 
had received. 

On his arrival at the Khan, he found the Vakeel of the British 
government in a great bustle, preparing to obey directions trans- 
mitted to him by the NawauVs Dewan, or treasurer, directing him 
to depart the next morning with break of day for Bangalore. 

He expressed great discontent at the order, and when Hartley 
intimated his purpose of accompanying him, seemed to think him 
a fool for his pains, hinting the probability that Hyder meant to get 
rid of them both by means of the freebooters, through whose countries 
they were to pass with such a feeble escort. This fear gave way to 
another, when the time of departure came, at which moment there 
rode up about two hundred of the Nawaub's native cavalry. The 
Sirdar who commanded these troops behaved with civility, and 
stated that he was directed to attend upon the travellers, and to pro- 
vide for their safety and convenience on the journey ; but his manner 
was reserved and distant, and the Vakeel insisted that the force was 
intended to prevent their escape, rather than for their protection. 
Under such unpleasant auspices, the Journey between Setin^^tam 
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and Bangalore was accomplished in two days and part of a third, the 
distance being nearly eighty miles. 

On arriving in view of this fine and populous city, they foun4 an 
encampment already established within a mile of its walls.. It occu- 
pied a tope or knoll, covered with trees, and looked full on the 
gardens which Tippoo had created in one quarter of the city. The 
rich pavilions of the principal peipsons flamed with silk an4 gold ; 
and spears with gilded points, or poles supporting gold knobs, dis- 
played numerous little banners, inscribed witl^ tl^Q name of the 
Prophet. This was the camp of the Begum Mootee Mahul, who, with 
a small body of her troops, about two hundred men, was waiting 
the return of Tippoa under the walls of Bangalore. Their private 
motives for desiring a meeting the reader is acquainted with ; to the 
public the visit of the Begum had only the appearance of an. act of 
deference, frequently paid by inferior and subordinate princes to the 
patrons whom they depend upoi^ 

These facts ascertained, the Sirdar of the.Nawaub took up his own 
encampment within sight of that of the Begum, but at about, half-a- 
mile's distance, despatching to the city a messenger to announce to 
the Prince Tippoo, as soon as he should arrive, that he had come 
hither with the English Yakeel. 

The bustle of pitching a few tents was soon over, and Hartley, 
solitary and sad, was left to walk under the shade of two or three 
mango-trees, and looking to the displayed streamers of the Begum's 
encampment, to reflect, that amid these insignia of Mahomedamsm 
Menie Gray remained, destined by a profligate and treacherous lover 
to the fate of slavery to a heathen tyrant. The consciousness of being 
in her vicinity added to the bitter pangs with which Hartley contem- 
plated her situation, and reflected how little chance there appeared 
of his being able to rescue her from it by the mere force of reason 
and justice, which was all he could oppose to the selfish passions of 
a voluptuous tyrant. A lover of romance might have meditated 
some means of eflecting her release by force or address ; but Hartleyi 
though a man of courage, had no spirit of adventure, and would have 
regarded as desperate any attempt of the kind. 

His sole gleam of comfort arose from the impression which he had 
apparently made upon the elder Fakir, which he could not help 
hoping might be of some avail to him. But on one thing he was 
firmly resolved, and that was, not to relinquish the cause he had 
engaged in whilst a grain of hope remained. He had seen in his 
own profession a quickening and a revival of life in the patient's eye^ 
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even when glazed apparently by the hand of Death; and he was 
taught confidence amidst moral evil by his success in relieving that 
which was physical only. 

While Hartley was thus meditating, he was roused to attention by 
a heavy firing of artillery from the high bastions of th6 town ; and, 
turning his eyes in that direction, he could see advancing, on the 
northern side of Bangalore, a tide of cavalry, riding tumultuously 
forward, brandishing their spears in all different attitudes, and press- 
ing their horses to a gallop. The clouds of dust which attended this 
vanguard, for such it was, combined with the smoke of the guns, did 
not permit Hartley to see distinctly the main body which followed ; 
but the appearance of howdahed elephants and royal banners dimly 
seen through the haze plainly intimated the return of Tippoo to 
Bangalore ; while shouts, and irregular discharges of musketry, an- 
nounced the real or pretended rejoicing of the inhabitants. The city 
gates received the living torrent which rolled toward them ; the 
clouds of smoke and dust were soon dispersed, and the horizon was 
restored to serenity and silence. 

The meeting between persons of importance, more especially of 
royal rank, is a matter of very great consequence in India, and gene- 
rally much address is employed to induce the person receiving the 
visit to come as far as possible to meet the visitor. From merely 
rising up, or going to the edge of the carpet, to advancing to the gate 
of the palace to that of the city, or, finally, to a mile or two on the 
road, is all subject to negotiation. But Tippoo's impatience to possess 
the fair European induced him to grant on this occasion a much 
greater degree of courtesy than the Begum had dared to expect, and 
he appointed his garden adjacent to the city walls, and, indeed, 
included within the precincts of the fortifications, as the place of 
their meeting ; the hour noon, on the day succeeding his arrival ; for 
the natives seldom move early in the morning, or before having 
l)ioken their fast This was intimated to the Begum's messenger by 
"the Prince in person, as, kneeling before him, he presented the nwszur 
^a tribute consisting of three, five, or seven gold Mohurs, always an 
odd number), and received in exchange a Khelaut, or dress of honour, 
^he messenger, in return, was eloquent in describing the importance 
of his mistress, her devoted veneration for the Prince, the pleasure 
'^hich she experienced on the prospect of their motakul, or meeting, 
&nd concluded with a more modest compliment to his own extraor- 
diixmy talents, and the confidence which the Begum reposed in him. 
^e then departed ; and orders were given that on the nssLt ^^ ^ 
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should be in readiness for the SowarrUf a grand processioni when the 
Prince was to receive the Begum as his honoured guest at his pleasure- 
house in the gardens. 

Xiong before the appointed houri the rendezvous of Fakirs, beggars, 
and idlers, before the gate of the palace, intimated the excited 
expectations of those who usually attend processions ; while a more 
urgent set of mendicants, the courtiers, were hastening thither, 
on horses or elephants, as their means afforded, always in a hurry to 
show their zeal, and with a speed proportioned to what they hoped 
or feared. 

At noon precisely, a discharge of cannon, placed in the outer 
courts, as also of matchlocks, and of small swivels carried by camels 
(the poor animals shaking their long ears at every discharge), 
announced that Tippoo had mounted his elephant The solemn and 
deep sound of the naggra, or state drum, borne upon an elephant 
was then heard like the distant discharge of artillery, followed by a 
long roll of musketry, and was instantly answered by that of 
numerous trumpets and tom-toms (or common drums), making a 
discordant, but yet a martial din. The noise increased as the pro- 
cession traversed the outer courts of the palace in succession, and at 
length issued from the gates, having at their head the Ghobdan^ 
bearing silver sticks and clubs, and shouting, at the pitch of their 
voice, the titles and the virtues of Tippoo, the great, the'generoui^ 
the invincible — strong as Bustan, just as Noushirvan — witiii a short 
prayer for his continued health. 

After these came a confused body of men on foot, bearing spean^ 
matchlocks, and banners, and intermixed with horsemen, some io 
complete shirts of mall, with caps of steel under their turbans, aonii 
in a sort of defensive armour, consisting of rich sUk dresses, rendsnd 
sabre-proof by being stuffed with cotton. These champions pre* 
ceded the Prince, as whose body*guards they acted. It was not till 
after this time that Tippoo raised his celebrated Tiger-regimest* 
disciplined and armed according to the European fashion, IrnnM' 
diately before the Prince came, on a small elephant, a hard-foc^ 
severe-looking man, by office the distributor of alms, which he flung 
in showers of small copper money among the Fakirs and h^gfffft 
whose scrambles to collect them seemed to augment their amonot; 
while the grim-looking agent of Mahomedan charity, together wi^ 
his elephant, which marched with half angry eyes, and its tnuil^ 
curled upwards, seemed both alike ready to chastise those wboiff 
poverty should render too importunate. 
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Tippoo himself n^xX appeared, richly apparelled^ and seated on an 
elephant, which, carrying its head above all the others in the pro- 
cession, seemed proudly conscious of superior dignity. The howdah, 
or seat, which the Prince ocoupiedi was of silyer, embossed and gilt, 
haying behind a place for a confidential servant, who waved the 
great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the flies 3 but who could also 
occasionally perform the task of spokesman, being well versed in all 
terms of flattery and compliments The caparisons of the royal 
elephant were of scarlet cloth, richly embroidered with gold. 
Behind Tippoo came the various courtiers and ofi&oers of the house- 
hold, mounted chiefly on elephants, all arrayed in their most splendid 
attire, and exhibiting the greatest pomp. 

In this manner the procession advanced down the principal street 
of the town, to the gate of the royal gardens. The houses were 
ornamented by broad cloth, silk shawls, and embroidered carpets of 
the richest colonrsy displayed from the verandahs and windows; 
even the meanest hut was adorned with some piece of cloth, so that 
the whole street had a singularly rich and gorgeous appearance. 

This splendid procession having entered the royal gardens, 
approached, through a long avenue of lofty trees, a chabootra, or 
platform of white marble, canopied by arches of the same material, 
which occupied the centre. It was raised four or Ave feet from the 
ground, covered with white cloth and Persian carpets. In the 
centre of the platform was the musnud, or state cushion of the 
Prince^ six feet square, composed of crimson velvet, richly em- 
broidered. By especial grace, a small low cushion was placed on the 
right of the Prince, for the occupation of the Begum. In front of 
this platform was a square tank, or pond of marble, four feet deep, 
and filled to the brim with water as clear as crystal, having a large 
jet or fountain in the middle, which threw up a column of it to the 
height of twenty feet< 

The Prince Tippoo had scarcely dismounted from his elephant, 
and occupied the musnud, or throne of cushions, when the stately 
form of the Begum was seen advancing to the place of rendezvous. 
The elephant being left at the gate of the gardens opening into the 
country, opposite to that by which the procession of Tippoo had 
entered, she was carried in an open litter, richly ornamented with 
silver, and borne on the shoulders of six black slaves. Her person 
was as richly attired as silks and gems could accomplish. 

Richard Middlemas, as the Begum's general or Bukshee, walked 
nearest to her litter, in a dress as magnificent in itself aa it ^«%& 
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remote from all European coatomey being that of a Banka, or Indian 
courtier. His turban was of rich silk and gold, twisted very hard, 
and placed on one side of his head, its ends hanging down on the 
shoulder. His mustaches were turned and curled, and his eyelids 
stained with antimony. The vest was of gold brocade, with a cum- 
merband, or sash, around his waist, corresponding to his turban. 
He carried in his hand a large sword, sheathed in a scabbard of 
crimson velyet, and wore around his middle a broad embroidered 
sword-belt. What thoughts he had under this gay attire, and the 
bold bearing which corresponded to it, if would be fearful to unfold. 
His least detestable hopes were perhaps those which tended to save 
Menie Gray, by betraying the Prince who was about to confide in 
him, and the Begum, at whose intercession Tippoo's confidence was 
to be reposed. 

The litter stopped as it approached the tank, on the opposite side 
of which the Prince was seated on his musnud. Middlemas assisted 
the Begum to descend, and led her, deeply veiled with silver muslin, 
towards the platform of marble. The rest of the retinue of the 
Begum followed in their richest and most gaudy attire, all males, 
however ; nor was there a symptom of woman being in her train, 
except that a close litter, guarded by twenty black slaves, having 
their sabres drawn, remained at some distance in a thicket of 
flowering shrubs. 

When Tippoo Saib, through the dim haze which hung over the 
Waterfall, discerned the splendid train of the Begum advanoing, he 
arose from his musnud, so as to receive her near the foot of his 
throne, and exchanged greetings with her upon the pleasure of 
meeting, and enquiries after their mutual health. He then con- 
ducted her to the cushion placed near to his own, while his courtiers 
anxiously showed their politeness in accommodating those of the 
Begum with places upon the carpets around, where they all sat down 
cross-legged — Richard Middlemas occupying a conspicuous situation* 

The people of inferior note stood behind, and amongst them was 
the Sirdar of Hyder Ali, with Hartley and the Madras YakeeL It 
would be impossible to describe the feelings with which Hartley 
recognised the apostate Middlemas, and the Amazonian Mrs. 
Montreville. The sight of them worked up his resolution to make 
an appeal against them in fall Durbar, to the justice which Tippoo 
was obliged to render to all who should complain of injuries. In 
the meanwhile, the Prince, who had hitherto spoken in a low voice, 
while acknowledging, it is to be supposed, the services and the 
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fidelity of the Begam, now gave the sign to his attendant, who said, 
in an elevated tone, ^ Wherefore, and to requite these services, the 
mighty Prince, at the request of the mighty Begum, Mootee Mahal, 
beautifiil as the moon, and wise as the daughter of Qiamschid, had 
decreed to take into his service the Bukshee of her armies, and to 
invest him, as one worthy of all confidence, with the keeping of his 
beloved capital of Bangalore." 

The voice of the crier had scarce ceased, when it was answered by 
one as loud, which sounded from the crowd of bystanders, *' Cursed 
is he who maketh the robber Leik his treasurer, or trusteth the lives 
of Moslemah to the command of an apostate !" 

With unutterable satisfaction, yet with trembling doubt and 
anxiety, Hartley traced the speech to the elder Fakir, the companion 
of Barak. Tippoo seemed not to notice the interruption, which 
passed for that of some mad devotee, to whom the Moslem princes 
permit gpreat freedoms. The Durbar, therefore, recovered from their 
surprise ; and, in answer to the proclamation, united in the shout of 
applause which is expected to attend every annunciation of the 
royal pleasure. 

Their acclamation had no sooner ceased, than Middlemas arose, 
bent himself before the musnud, and, in a set speech, declared his 
unworthiness of such high honour as had now been conferred, and 
his zeal for the Prince's service. Something remained to be added, 
but his speech faltered, his limbs shook, and his tongue seemed to 
refuse its office. 

The Begum started from her seat, though contrary to etiquette, 
and said, as if to supply the deficiency in the speech of her officer, 
"My slave would say, that in acknowledgment of so great an 
honour conferred on my Bukshee, I am so void of means, that I can 
only pray your Highness will deign to accept a lily from Frangistan, 
to plant within the recesses of the secret garden of thy pleasures. 
W my lord's guards carry yonder litter to the Zenana." 

A female scream was heard, as, at a signal from Tippoo, the 
RUard of his Seraglio advanced to receive the closed litter from the 
attendants of the Begum. The voice of the old Fakir was heard 
louder and sterner than before. ** Cursed is the prince who barters 

* 

justice for lust! He shall die in the gate by the sword of the 
stranger." 

*' This is too insolent !'' said Tippoo. '* Drag forward that Fakir, 
^d cut his robe into tatters on his back with your chabouks." t 

t Long whips. 
L 
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But a scene ensued like that in the hall of Seyd. All who at- 
tempted to obey the command of the incensed despot fell back from 
the Fakir, as they would from the Angel of Death. £te flung his 
cap and fictitious beard on the ground, and the incensed countenance 
of Tippoo was subdued in an instant, when he encountered the stem 
and awful eye of his father. A sign dismissed him from the throne, 
which Hyder himself ascended, while the officious menials hastily 
disrobed him of his tattered cloak, and flung on him a robe of regal 
splendour, and placed on his head a jewelled turban. The Durbar 
rung with acclamations to Hyder Ali Khan Behauder, *^ the good, 
the wise, the discoverer of hidden things, who cometh into the Divan 
like the sun bursting from the clouds." 

The Nawaub at length signed for silence, and was promptly obeyed. 
He looked majestically around him, and at length bent his look upon 
Tippoo, whose downcast eyes, as he stood before the throne with his 
arms folded on his bosom, were strongly contrasted with the haughty 
air of authority which he had worn but a moment before. ^ Thou 
hast been willing," said the Kawaub, " to barter the safety of thy 
capital for the possession of a white slave. But the beauty of a &ir 
woman caused Solomon ben David to stumble in his path ; how much 
more, then, should the son of Hyder Naig remain firm under temp- 
tation 1 That men may see clearly, we must remove the light 
which dazzles them. Yonder Feringi woman must be placed at my 
disposal." 

" To hear is to obey," replied Tippoo, while the deep gloom on hii 
brow showed what his forced submission cost his proud and passionate 
spirit In the hearts of the courtiers present reigned the most eager 
curiosity to see the d/^noHement of the scene, but not a trace of that 
wish was suffered to manifest itself on features accustomed to conceal 
all internal sensations. The feelings of the Begum were hidden under 
her veil ; while, in spite of a bold attempt to conceal his alarm, the 
perspiration stood in large drops on the brow of Richard Middlemait 
The next words of the Kawaub sounded like music in the ear of 
Hartley. 

*^ Carry the Feringi woman to the tent of the Sirdar Belash Cason 
[the chief to whom Hartley had been committed]. Let her be tended 
in all honour, and let him prepare to escort her, with the Yakeel and 
the Hakim Hartley, to the Payeen-Ghaut [the country beneath the 
passes], answering for their safety with his head." The litter was on 
its road to the Sirdar's tents ere the Nawaub had done speaking. 
'*For thee, Tippoo," continued Hyder, '* I am not come hitherto 
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deprive thee of authority, or to diagrace thee before the Darbar. Such 
things as thou has promised to this Feringi, proceed to make them 
good. The sun calleth not back the splendour which he lends to the 
moon ; and the fieither obscures not the dignity which he has conferred 
on the son. What thou hast promised, that do thou proceed to make 
good." 

The ceremony of investiture was therefore recommenced, by which 
the Prince Tippoo conferred on Middlemas the important government 
of the city of Bangalore, probably with the internal resolution that, 
since he was himself deprived of the fair European, he would take 
an early opportunity to remove the new Killedar from his charge; 
while Middlemas accepted it with the throbbing hope that he might 
yet outwit both father and son. The deed of investiture was read 
aloud — the robe of honour was put upon the newly-created Killedar, 
and a hundred voices, while they blessed the prudent choice of 
Tippoo, wished the governor good fortune, and victory over his 
enemies. 

A horse was led forward as the Prince's gift It was a fine steed 
of the Cuttyawar breed, high-crested, with broad hind-quarters ; he 
was of a white colour, but had the extremity of his tail and mane 
stained red. His saddle was red velvet, the bridle and crupper 
studded with gilded knobs. Two attendants on lesser horses led 
this prancing animal, one holding the lance, and the other the long 
spear of their patron. The horse was shown to the applauding 
courtiers, and withdrawn, in order to be led in state through the 
streets, while the new Killedar should follow on the elephant, 
another present usual on such an occasion, which was next made 
to advance, that the world might admire the munificence of the 
Prince. 

The huge animal approached the platform, shaking his large 
wrinkled head, which he raised and sunk, as if impatient, and curling 
upwards his trunk from time to time, as if to show the gulf of his 
tongueless mouth. Gratefully retiring with the deepest obeisance, 
the Killedar, well pleased the audience was finished, stood by the 
neck of the elephant, expecting the conductor of the animal would 
make him kneel down, that he might ascend the gilded howdah, 
which awaited his occupancy. 

*' Hold, Feringi,'' said Hyder. *' Thou hast received all that was 
promised thee by the bounty of Tippoo. Accept now what is the 
fruit of the justice of Hyder.'' 

As he spoke, he signed with his finger, and Ui^ div9«c oil >»c^^ 
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elephant instantly conveyed to the animal the pleasure of the 
Nawaub. Curling his long trunk around the neck of the ill-£Kked 
European, the monster suddenly threw the wretch proetrate before 
him, and stamping his huge shapeless foot upon his breaat, put an 
end at once to his life and to his crimes. The cry which the victim 
uttered was mimicked by the roar of the monster, and a Bound like 
an hysterical laugh mingled with a scream, which rung from nndor 
the veil of the Begum. The elephant once more raised his trunk 
aloft, and gaped fearfully. 

The courtiers preserved a profound silence; but Tippoo^ upon 
whose muslin robe a part of the victim's blood had spirted, held it 
up to the Nawaub, exclaiming, in a sorrowful, yet resentful 
tone — " Father — father — was it thus my promise should have been 
kept?" 

'* Know, foolish boy," said Hyder AH, '' that the carrion which 
lies there was in a plot to deliver Bangalore to the Fenngis and the 
Mahrattas. This Begum [she started when she heard herself named] 
has given us warning of the plot, and has so merited her pardon for 
having originally concurred in it — whether altogether out of love to 
us we will not too curiously enquire. Hence with that lamp of 
bloody clay, and let the Hakim Hartley and the English Yakeol 
come before me.'' 

They were brought forward, while some of the attendants 
flung sand upon the bloody traces, and others removed the orashod 
corpse. 

"Hakim,'' said Hyder, *Hhou shalt return with the Feiingi 
woman, and with gold to compensate her injuries, wherein the 
Begum, as is fitting, shall contribute a share. Do thou say to thy 
nation, Hyder Ali acts justly." The Nawaub then inclined himsdf 
graciously to Hartley, and then turning to the Yakeel, who appeared 
much discomposed, "You have brought to me," he said, ^ words of 
peace, while your masters meditated a treacherous war. It is not 
upon such as you that my vengeance ought to alight But tell the 
Kafr [or infidel] Paupiah and his unworthy master, that Hyder Ali 
sees too clearly to suffer to be lost by treason the advantages he hn 
gained by war. Hitherto I have been in the Camatic as a mild 
prince — in future I will be a destroying tempest ! Hitherto I havs 
made inroads as a compassionate and merciful conqueror — hereafter 
I will be the messenger whom Allah sends to the kingdoms which 
he visits in judgment !" 

It is well known how dreadfully the Nawaub kept this promLBe, 
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and how he and his son afterwards sunk before the discipline and 
bravery of the Europeans. The scene of just punishment which 
he so faithfully exhibited might be owing to his policy, his internal 
sense of right, and to the ostentation of displaying it before an 
Englishman of sense and intelHgence, or to all of these motives 
mingled together — but in what proportions it is not for us to 
'distinguish. 

Hartley reached the coast in safety with his precious charge, 
rescued from a dreadful fate when she was almost beyond hope. 
But the nerves and constitution of Menie Gray had received a shock 
from which she long suffered severely, and never entirely recovered. 
The principal ladies of the settlement, moved by the singular tale 
of her distress, received her with the utmost kindness, and exercised 
towards her the most attentive and affectionate hospitality. The 
Nawaub, fiEiithful to his promise, remitted to her a sum of no less 
than ten thousand gold Mohurs, extorted, as was surmised, almost 
entirely from the hoards of the Begum Mootee Mahul, or Montreville. 
Of the fate of that adventuress nothing was known for certainty ; 
but her forts and government were taken into Hyder's custody, and 
report said, that, her power being abolished and her consequence lost, 
she died by poison, either taken by herself, or administered by some 
other person. 

It might be thought a natural conclusion of the history of Menie 
Gray, that she should have married Hartley, to whom she stood 
much indebted for his heroic interference in her behalf. But her 
feelings were too much and too painfully agitated, her health too 
much shattered, to permit her to entertain thoughts of a matrimonial 
connexion,* even with the acquaintance of her youth and the 
champion of her freedom. Time might have removed these obstacles, 
but, not two years after their adventures in Mysore, the gallant and 
disinterested Hartley fell a victim to his professional courage, in 
withstanding the progress of a contagious distemper, which he at 
length caught, and under which he sunk. He left a considerable 
part of the moderate fortune which he had acquired to Menie Gray, 
who, of course, did not want many advantageous offers of a matri- 
monial character. But she respected the memory of Hartley too 
much, to subdue in behalf of another the reasons which induced her 
to refuse the hand which he had so well deserved — nay, it may be 
thought, had so fairly won. 

She returned to Britain — what seldom occurs — unmarried though 
wealthy; and, settling in her native village, aj^^^oaxed. Va ^<^V^x 
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only pl«aaan in aata of benevoleuM which teunied to exceed the 
extent of her fottnne, had not hei verj letired life been taken into 
coneideration. Two oi three peraonB with whom ehe wea intimate, 
eonld tnce in bet character that generoni and disiutereated um- 
plicitjr and aSectioa which were the groundwork of het character. 
To the world at large her habita leemed those of the ancient Roman 
matron, which ia recorded on her tomb in theie four wordi) 

DoiinM HAN SIT— La N AH FEOII. 
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If yon tell a good jest, 
And pleaie all the rest, 

Comes Dingley, and asks yon, ** What was it f 
And before she can know, 
Away she will go 
To seek an old rag in the closet. 

Deak Swift. 

While I was inditing the goodly matter which my readers haye just 
perused, I might be said to go through a course of breaking-in to 
Btand criticism, like a shooting-pony to stand fire. By some of those 
venial breaches of confidence which always take place on the like 
occasions, my private flirtations with the Muse of Fiction became a 
matter whispered in Miss Fairscribe's circle, some ornaments of 
which were, I suppose, highly interested in the progress of the affair, 
while others ''really thought Mr. Chrystal Croftangry might have 
had more wit at his time of day." Then came the sly intimation, 
the oblique remark, all that sugar-lipped raillery which is fitted for 
the situation of a man about to do a foolish thing, whether it be to 
publish or to marry, and that accompanied with the discreet nods 
and winks of such friends as are in the secret, and the obliging 
eagerness of others to know all about it. 

At length the affair became so fax public, that I was induced to 
face a tea-party with my manuscript in my pocket, looking as simple 
and modest as any gentleman of a certain age need to do upon such 
an occasion. When tea had been carried round, handkerchiefs and 
smelling bottles prepared, I had the honour of reading the SuB- 
geon's Daughtbr for the entertainment of the evening. It went off 
excellently ; my friend Mr. Fairscribe, who had been seduced from 
his desk to join the literary circle, only fell asleep twice, and readily 
recovered his attention by help of his snuff-box. The ladies were 
politely attentive, and when the cat, or the dog, or a next neighbour, 
tempted an individual to relax, Katie Fairscribe was on the alert, 
like an active whipper-in, with look, touch, or whisper, to recall 
them to a sense of what was going on. Whether Miss Katie was 
thus active merely to enforce the literary discipline of her coterie, or 
whether she was really interested by the beauties of the piece, and 
desirous to enforce them on others, I will not venture to ask, in case 
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only pleasnra in iota of huMWoii&am whir'a really a pietty one- 
extent of her foztiinfl^ bad not hn Teiy ^ for my sake or hers, 
connderation. Two or time panoiip ^ere flagged a good deal; per- 
conld timce in her ehutaetn the* .yig, fo' while I should have been 
plidty and afleetion whieh wr , to give the words eflfect as they 
To the world at large her Y Jl^^S conscionfineas that they might 
matron, whieh ia leoorcl ,J*fe been, a great deal better. However, 

.* l^m we got to the East Indies, although on 

^ y'^old lady, whoee tongue had been impatient 

. ^'\t!^fithf " I wonder if Mr. Croftangry ever heard 

.•'y^fall^d^V^ ?" and had nearly inserted the whole 

;. ''y '^Jiode in my tale. She was, however, brought to 

''-^^'^^bsequent mention <of shawls, diamonds, turbans, 

y^jr/ ^ had their usual effect in awakening the imagina- 

y^^ll^if'^jfaaditors. At the extinction of the faithless lover in 

f^/^^'^'bly new, I had, as indeed I expected, the good fortune 

^'^ ^ expression of painful interest which is produced by 

p 'fjB the breath through the compressed lips ; nay, one Miss 

^^^^ actually screamed. 

tff ^l^pgth my task was ended, and the fair circle rained odours 

Jd iB^ *" ^^^^ ^^ beaux at the Carnival with sugar-plums, and 

^^j^ tfiem with scented spices. There was "Beautiful," and 

ii5ire0^7 interesting," and " O Mr. Croftangry," and *' How much 

^l^ed," and ''What a delightful evening," and '*0 Miss Katie, 

^0if could you keep such a secret so long 1" While the dear souls 

^i0re thus smothering me with rose-leaves, the merciless old lady 

uaxiied them all off by a disquisition upon shawls, which she had the 

impudence to say arose entirely out of my story. Miss Katie endea- 

toured to stop the flow of her eloquence in vain ; she threw all other 

topics out of the field, and from the genuine Indian, she made a 

digression to the imitation shawls now made at Paisley, out of real 

Thibet wool, not to be known from the actual Country shawl, except 

by some inimitable crossHstitch in the border. It is well," said the 

old lady, wrapping herself up in a rich Elashmire, ''that there is 

some way of knowing a thing that cost fifty guineas from an article 

that is sold for five ; but I venture to say there are not one out of ten 

thousand that would understand the difference." 

The politeness of some of the fair ladies would now have brought 
back the conversation to the forgotten subject of our meeting. 
" How could you, Mr. Croftangry, collect all these hard words about 
India 1 — ^you were never there 1" '' No, madam, I have not had that 
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adTBDtsge; bnt, like the imitatiTa opetatives of Paialey, I have 

composed mj uliawl by incoiporatiog into the woof a little Thibet 

-001, which mjr excellent friend and neighboni. Colonel Mackerri% 

■i of the best fellows who ever trode a Highland moor, or dived 

' an Indian Jungle, had the goodne«a to anpply me with." 

r rehearsal, however, thongh not absolutely and altogether to 

.y taste, has piepaied me in some meaenre for the leas tempered 

and gnaided sentenee of the world. So a man moit leam to 

encounter a foil before he confronts a eword ; and to take up my 

original simile, a hone must be accnstomed to a/eu dejoie before yon 

cam ride him against a volley of balls. Well, Corporal Nym's 

philosophy is not the worst that has been preached, " Things most 

bo as they may." If my Incnbrations give pleasure, I may again 

require the attention of the courteone reader ; if not, here end the 

ChROHIOLES of the CAHONGATn. 
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CASTLE DANGEROUS 



As I stood by jon roofless tower, 

Where the wa'flower scents the dewy air. 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower. 

And tells the midnight moon her care : 
The winds were laid, the air was still. 

The stars they shot along the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill. 

And the distant echoing glens reply. 



BOBEBT BUBNS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



[The following Introduction to "Castle DangerotLs" was forwarded by 
Sir Walter Scott from Naples in February, 1882, together with some 
corrections of the text, and notes on localities mentioned in the Novel. 

The materials for the Introduction must have he&ii collected before he 
left Scotland, in Septevnber, 1831; but in the hurry of preiparvng for his 
voyagCt he had not been able to arrange them so as to accompany the first 
edition of this Romance, 

A f&m Notes, supplied by the Editor, are placed withm brackets."] 




fHE incidents on which the ensuing novel mainly turns, are 
derived from the ancient Metrical Chronicle of '* The Bruce/' 
by Archdeacon Barbour, and from the '' History of the Houses 
of Douglas and Angus," by David Hume of Godscrof t ; and are sus- 
tained by the immemorial tradition of the western parts of Scotland. 
They are so much in consonance with the spirit and manners of the 
troubled age to which they are referred, that I can see no reason for 
doubting their being founded in fact : the names, indeed, of number- 
less localities in the vicinity of Douglas Castle appear to attest, 
beyond suspicion, many even of the smallest circumstances embraced 
in the story of Gk)dscroft. 

Among all the associates of Robert the Brace, in his great enter- 
prise of rescuing Scotland from the power of Edward, the first place 
is universally conceded to James, the eighth Lord Douglas, to this 
day venerated by his countrymen as *'the Good Sir Jamft^*/' 
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* * The Gad Scbyr James of Douglas, 
That in his time sa worthy was. 
That off his price and his bounty, 
In far landis renownyt was he." 



Babboub. 



*' The Good Sir James, the dreadfol blacke Douglas, 
That in his dayes so wise and worthie was, 
Wha here, and on the infidels of Spain, 
Such honour, praise, and triumphs did obtain. " 

GOBDON. 

From the time when the King of England refused to reinstate him, 
on his return from France, where he had received the education of 
chivalry, in the extensive possessions of his family — which had been 
held forfeited by the exertions of his father, William the Hardy — ^the 
young knight of Douglas appears to have embraced the cause of 
Bruce with enthusiastic ardour, and to have adhered to the fortunes 
of his sovereign with unwearied fidelity and devotion. ''The 
Douglasse/' says HoUinshed, '* was right joyfully received of King 
Robert, in whose service he faithfully continued, both in peace and 
war, to his life's end. Though the surname and familie of the 
Douglasses was in some estimation of nobilitie before those dales, yet 
the rising thereof to honour chanced through this James Douglasse; 
for, by means of his advancement, others of that lineage tooke 
occasion, by their singular manhood and noble prowess, shewed at 
Bundrie times in defence of the realme, to grow to such height in 
authoritie and estimation, that their mightie puissance in mainrent,t 
lands, and great possessions, at length was (through suspicion, con- 
ceived by the kings that succeeded) the cause in part of their ruinous 
decay." 

In every narrative of the Scottish war of independence, a consider- 
able space is devoted to those years of perilous adventure and suffering 
which were spent by the illustrious friend of Bruce, in harassing the 
English detachments successively occupying his paternal territory, 
and in repeated and successful attempts to wrest the formidable 
fortress of Douglas Castle itself from their possession. In the English 
as well as Scotch Chronicles, and in Bymer's Fcedera, occur frequent 
notices of the different officers intrusted by Edward with the keeping 
of this renowned stronghold; especially Sir Robert de CUffoid, 
ancestor of the heroic race of the Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland ; his 
lieutenant. Sir Richard de Thurlewalle (written sometimes Thros- 

t Va8sala|;e. 
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wall), of Thirwall Castle, on the Tippal, in Northamberland ; and 
Sir John de Walton, the romantic story of whose love-pledge, to hold 
the Castle of Douglas for a year and a day, or surrender all hope of 
obtaining his mistress's favour, with the tragic consequences, softened 
in the Novel, is given at length in Gbdscroft, and has often been 
pointed out as one of the affecting passages in the chronicles of 
chivalry.f 

The Author, before he had made much progress in this, probably 
the last of his Novels, undertook a journey to Douglasdale, for the 
purpose of examining the remains of the famous Castle, the Kirk of 
St. Bride of Douglas, the patron saint of that great family, and the 
various localities alluded to by Qodscroft in his account of the early 
adventures of good Sir James ; but though he was fortunate enough 
to find a zealous and well-informed cicerone in Mr. Thomas Haddow, 
and had every assistance from the kindness of Mr. Alexander Finlay, 
the resident Chamberlain of his friend, Lord Douglas, the state of his 
health at the time was so feeble, that he found himself incapable of 
pursuing his researches, as in better days he would have delighted to 
do, and was obliged to be contented with such a cursory view of 
scenes, in themselves most interesting, as could be snatched in a 
single morning, when any bodily exertion was painful. Mr. Haddow 
was attentive enough to forward subsequently some notes on the 
points which the Author had seemed desirous of investigating ; but 
these did not reach him until, being obliged to prepare matters for a 
foreign excursion in quest of health and strength, he had been com- 
pelled to bring his work, such as it is, to a conclusion. 

The remains of the old castle of Douglas are inconsiderable. They 
consist, indeed, of but one ruined tower, standing at a short distance 
from the modern mansion, which itself is only a fragment of the 
design on which the Duke of Douglas meant to reconstruct the edifice 
after its last accidental destruction by fire.''^ His Grace had kept in 
view the ancient prophecy, that as often as Douglas Castle might be 
destroyed, it should rise again in enlarged dimensions and improved 
splendour, and projected a pile of building which, if it had been 
completed, would have much exceeded any nobleman's residence then 
existing in Scotland — as, indeed, what has been finished, amountiug 
to about one-eighth part of the plan, is sufficiently extensive for the 
accommodation of a large establishment, and contains some apart- 

* An asterisk in these pages signifies that a note upon the passage is to be found at 
the end of the volume. 

t [The reader wiU find both this story, and that of Robert of Paris, in Sir W. 
Scott's Essay on Chivalry, published in 1818, in the Supplement to th« E;n^c^f^\cy^«i!^J!A. 
Britannica.— i;.? 
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ments the dimensions of which are magnificent. The situation ii 
commanding; and though the Duke's successors have allowed the 
mansion to continue as he left it, great expense has been lavished on 
the environs, which now present a vast sweep of richly undulated 
woodland, stretching to the borders of the Caimtable mountaini^ 
repeatedly mentioned as the favourite retreat of the great ancestor of 
the family in the days of his hardship and persecution. There 
remains at the head of the adjoining howrg the choir of the ancient 
church of St. Bride, having beneath it the vault which was used till 
lately as the burial-place of this princely race, and only abandoned 
when their stone and leaden coffins had accumulated, in the course of 
five or six hundred years, in such a way that it could accomjnodate 
no more. Here a silver case, containing the dust of what was once 
the brave heart of good Sir James, is still pointed out; and in the 
dilapidated choir above appears, though in a sorely ruinous state, the 
once magnificent tomb of the warrior himself. After detailing the 
well-known circumstances of Sir James* death in Spain, 20th August, 
1330, where he fell, assisting the King of Arragon in an expedition 
against the Moors, when on his way back to Scotland from Jerusaleiii, 
to which he had conveyed the heart of Bruce, the old poet Barbour 
tells us that — 

** Quhen his men lang had mad mumyn, 
Thai debowalyt him, and syne, 
Oert scher him swa, that mycht be tane 
The flesch all haly frae the bane, 
And the carioone thar in haly place 
Erdyt, with rycht gret worschip, was. 

** The banys haue thai with them tane; 
And syne ar to thair schippis gane ; 
Syne towart Scotland held thair way, 
^d thar ar cummyn in full gret hy. 
And the banys honorabilly 
In till the Kyrk off Douglas war 
Erdyt, with dole and mekill car. 
Schyr Archebald his sone gert syn 
Off alabastre, bath fair and fyne, 
Ordane a tombe sa richly 
As it behowyt to swa worthy." 

The monument is supposed to have been wantonly mutilated k^^^ 
defaced by a detachment of Cromwell's troops, who, as was their ctM^ 
tom, converted the kirk of St. Bride of Douglas into a stable for th^^ 
honea. Enough, however, remains to identify the resting-place ^* 
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the great Sir James. The efligy, of dark stone, is cross-legged, 
marking his character as one who had died after performing the pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and in actual conflict with the infidels 
of Spain ; and the introduction of the heart, adopted as an addition 
to the old arms of Douglas, in consequence of the knight's fulfilment 
of Bruce's dying injunction, appears, when taken in connection with 
the posture of the figure, to set the question at rest. The monument, 
in its original state, must have been not inferior in any respect to 
the best of the same period in Westminster Abbey ; and the curious 
reader is referred for farther particulars of it to The Sepulchral Antir 
qwUies o/OrecU Britain, by Edward Blore, F.S.A., London, 4to, 1826; 
where may also be found interesting details of some of the other 
tombs and effigies in the cemetery of the first house of Douglas. 

As considerable liberties have been taken with the historical inci- 
dents on which this novel is founded, it is due to the reader to place 
before him such extracts from Godscroft and Barbour as may enable 
him to correct any mis-impression. The passages introduced in the 
Appendix, from the ancient poem of '* The Bruce," will, moreover, 
gratify those who have not in their possession a copy of the text of 
Barbour, as given in the valuable quarto edition of my learned friend 
Dr. Jamieson, as furnishing on the whole a favourable specimen of 
the style and manner of a venerable classic, who wrote when Scotland 
was still full of the fame and glory of her liberators from the yoke of 
Plantagenet, and especially of Sir James Douglas, " of whom,'' says 
Gkxlscroft, " we will not omit here (to shut up all) the judgment of 
those times concerning him, in a rude verse indeed, yet such as 
beareth witness of his true magnanimity and invincible mind in 
either fortune : — 

** Good Sir James Douglas (who wise, and wight, and worthy was), 
Was never overglad in no winning, nor yet oversad for no tineing ; 
Good fortune and evil chance he weighed both in one balance." 

W.S. 
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Extracts from "The History of the Houses of Douglas and Angus," By 
Master David Rtjme of Godscroft, Fol. Edit. 

*** And here, indeed, the course of the King's misfortunes begins 
to make some halt and stay by thus much prosperous successe in his 
own person ; but more in the person of Sir James, by the reconquests 
of his owne castles and countries. From hence he went into Douglas- 
dale, where, by the means of his father's old servant, Thomas Dickson, 
he took in the Castle of Douglas, and not being able to keep it, he 
caused bum it, contenting himself with this, that his enemies had 
one strength fewer in that country than before. The manner of his 
taking of it is said to have beene thus : — Sir James taking only with 
him two of his servants, went to Thomas Dickson, of whom he was 
received with tears, after he had revealed himself to him, for the good 
old man knew him not at first, being in mean and homely apparelL 
There he kept him secretly in a quiet chamber, and brought unto 
him such as had been trusty servants to his father, not all at once, 
but apart by one and one, for fear of discoverie. Their advice was^ 
that on Falmsunday, when the English would come forth to the 
church, and his partners were conveened, that then he should give 
the word, and cry the Douglas slogan, and presently set upon them 
that should happen to be there, who being despatched, the Castle 
might be taken easily. This being concluded, and they come, so soon 
as the English were entered into the church with palms in their 
hands (according to the costume of that day), little suspecting or 
fearing any such thing, Sir James, according to their appointment, 
cryed too soon (a Douglas, a Douglas !), which being heard in the 
church (this was Saint Bride's church of Douglas), Thomas Dickson, 
supposing he had beene hard at hand, drew out his sword, and ran 
upon them, having none to second him but another man, so that, 
oppressed by the number of his enemies, he was beaten downe and 
slaine. In the meantime. Sir James being come, the English that 
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were in the chancel kept off the Scots, and having the advantage of 
the strait and narrow entrie, defended themselves manfully. But 
Sir James encouraging his men, not so much hj words as hj deeds 
and good example, and having slain the boldest resisters, prevailed at 
last, and entering the place, slew some twenty-six of their number, 
and tooke the rest, about ten or twelve persons, intending by them to 
get the castle upon composition, or to enter with them when the gates 
should be opened to let them in : but it needed not, for they of the 
castle were so secure, that there was none left to keep it save the 
porter and the cooke, who knowing nothing of what had happened 
at the church, which stood a large quarter of a mile from thence, had 
left the gate wide open, the porter standing without, and the cooke 
dressing the dinner within. They entered without resistance, and 
meat being ready, and the cloth laid, they shut the gates, and tooke 
their refection at good leisure. 

Now that he had gotten the Castle into his hands, considering 
with himselfe (as he was a man no lesse advised than valiant) that 
it was hard for him to keep it, the English being as yet the stronger 
in that countrey, who if they should besiege him, he knewe of no 
reliefe, he thought better to carry away such things as be most easily 
transported, gold, silver, and apparell, with ammunition and armour, 
whereof he had greatest use and need, and to destroy the rest of the 
provision, together with the Castle itselfe, then to diminish the 
number of his followers for a garrison there where it could do no 
good. And so he caused carrie the meale and malt, and other comes 
and graine, into the cellar, and laid all together in one heape : then 
he took the prisoners and slew them, to revenge the death of his 
trustie and valiant servant, Thomas Dickson, mingling the victuals 
with their bloud, and burying their carkasses in the heape of come : 
after that he struck out the heads of the barrells and puncheons, and 
let the drink runn through all; and then he cast the carkasses of 
dead horses and other carrion amongst it, throwing the salt above 
all, so to make all together unusefuU to the enemie ; and this cellar 
is called yet the Douglas Lairder. Last of all, he set the house on 
fire, and burnt all the timber, and what else the fire could overcome, 
leaving nothing but the scorched walls behind him. And this 
seemes to be the first taking of the Castle of Douglas, for it is 
supposed that he took it twice. For this service, and others done to 
Lord William his father, Sir James gave unto Thomas Dickson the 
lands of Hisleside, which hath beene given him before the Castle was 
taken as an encouragement to whet him on, and not after, for he was 

M 
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slain in the chnrcli : which was both liberally and wisely done of 
him, thus to hearten and draw men to his service by such a noble 
beginning. The Castle being burnt. Sir James retired, and parting 
his men into divers companies, so as they might be most secret, he 
caused cure such as were wounded in the fight, and he himselfe kept 
as close as he could, waiting ever for an occasion to enterprise some* 
thing against the enemie. So soon as he was gone, the Lord Clifford 
being advertised of what had happened, came himselfe in person to 
Douglas, and caused re-edifie and repair the Castle in a very short 
time, unto which he also added a Tower, which is yet called Harries 
Tower from him, and so returned into England, leaving one Thors* 
wall to be Captain thereof. — Pp. 26-28. 

He (Sir James Douglas) getting him again into Douglasdale, did 
use this stratagem against Thurswall, Captain of the Castle, under 
the said Lord Clifford. He caused some of his folk drive away the 
cattle that fed near unto the Castle, and when the Captain of the 
garrison followed to rescue, gave orders to his men to leave them and 
to flee away. Thus he did often to make the Captain slight such 
frays, and to make him secure, that he might not suspect any further 
end to be on it; which when he had wrought sufficiently (as he 
thought), he laid some men in ambuscade, and sent others away 
to drive beasts as they should find in the view of the Castle, as if 
they had been thieves and robbers, as they had done often before. 
The Captain hearing of it, and supposing there was no greater 
danger now than had been before, issued forth of the Castle, and 
followed after them with such haste that his men (running who 
should be first) were disordered and out of their ranks. The driven 
also fled as fast as they could till they had drawn the Captain a little 
way beyond the place of ambuscado, which when they perceived, 
rising quickly out of their covert, they set fiercely upon him and his 
company, and so slew himself and chased his men back to the Castle^ 
some of whom were overtaken and slain, others got into the Castl^ 
and so were saved. Sir James, not being able to force the house, 
took what booty he could get without in the fields, and so departed. 
By this means, and such other exploits, he so affrighted the enemj, 
that it was counted a matter of such great jeopardy to keep this 
Castle, that it began to be called the adventurous (or haiardoiu) 
Castle of Douglas : Whereupon Sir John Walton being in suit of an 
English lady, she wrote to him that when he had kept the adven- 
turous Castle of Douglas seven years, then he might think himself 
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worthy to be a suitor to her. Upon this occasion, Walton took upon 
him the keeping of it, and succeeded to Thurswall ; but he ran the 
same fortune with the rest that went before him. 

For, Sir James having first dressed an ambuscado near unto the 
place, he made fourteen of his men take so many sacks, and fill them 
with grass, as though it had been corn, which they carried in the 
way toward Lanark, the chief market town in that county; so 
hoping to draw forth the Captain by that bait, and either to take 
him or the Castle, or both. 

Neither was this expectation frustrate, for the Captain did bite, 
and came forth to have taken this victual (as he supposed). But ere 
he could reach these carriers. Sir James, with his company, had 
gotten between the Castle and him: and these disguised carriers, 
seeing the Captain following after them, did quickly cast off their 
upper garments, wherein they had masked themselves, and throwing 
off their sacks, mounted themselves on horseback, and met the 
Captain with a sharp encounter, he being so much the more amazed 
that it was unlooked for: wherefore, when he saw these carriers 
metamorphosed into warriors, and ready to assault him, fearing (that 
which was) that there was some train laid for them, he turned about 
to have retired into the Castle; but there also he met with his 
enemies ; between which two companies he and his followers were 
slain, so that none escaped ; the Captain afterwards being searched, 
they found (as it is reported) his mistress's letters about him. Then 
he went and took in the Castle, but it is uncertain (say our writers) 
whether by force or composition ; but it seems that the Constable, 
and those that were within, have yielded it up without force; in 
regard that he used them so gently, which he would not have done 
if he had taken it at utterance. For he sent them all safe home to 
the Lord Clifford, and gave them also provision and money for their 
entertainment by the way. The Castle, which he had burnt only 
before, now he razeth, and casts down the walls thereof to the 
ground. By these and the like proceedings, within a short while he 
freed Douglasdale, Attrick Forest, and Jedward Forest, of the 
English garrisons and subjection. — lUd, page 29, 
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No. IL 

[Extracts from Thb Bbuoe. — ''Liber compositus per Magistmm 
Johannem Barber, Airchidiaconam Abyxdonensem, de gestis, 
bellis, et virtutibus, Domini Boberti Brwyas^ Begis Scocie illiu- 
trisdmi, et de conquestu regni Scocie per enndem, et de Domino 
Jacobo de Douglas."— Edited by John Jamieson, D.D., F.B.S.F., 
&c., &c. Edinburgh, 1820. 

Now takis James bis waige 
Towart Dowglas, his heretage, 
With twa yemen, for his owtyn ma; 
That wes a symple stuff to ta, 
A land or a castell to win. 
The quhethir he yamyt to begyn 
Till bring purposs till ending ; 
For gad help is in gad begynnyng, 
For gud begynnyng, and hardy, 
Qyff it be folwit wittily, 
May ger oftsyss unlikly thing 
Gum to full conabill ending. 
Swa did it here : but he wes wyss 
And saw he mycht, on nakyn wyss, 
"Werray his fa with evyn mycht ; 
Tharfor he thocht to wyrk with slycht 
And in Dowglas daile, his countre. 
Upon an evynnyng entryt he. 
And than a man wonnyt tharby. 
That was off freyndis weill mychty. 
And ryche of moble, and off cateill ; 
And had bene till his fadyr leyll ; 
And till him selff, in his yowthed, 
. He haid done mony a thankfull deid. 
Thom Dicson wes his name perfay. 
Till him he send ; and gan him pray. 
That he wald cum all anerly 
For to spek with him priuely. 
And he but daunger till him gals, 
Bot fra he tauld him quhat he wais, 
He gret for joy, and for pit^ ; 
And him rycht tiU his houss had he : 
Quhar in a chambre priuely 
He held him, and his cumpany, 
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Than nane had off him persaving. 
Off mete, and drynk, and othyr thing, 
That mycht thaim eyss, thai had plente. 
Sa wrocht he thorow sutelt6, 
That all the lele men off that land. 
That with his fJEtdyr war daelland. 
This gad man gert cum, ane and ane, 
And mak him manrent enir Ukane ; 
And he him selff fyrst homage maid. 
Dowglas in part gret glaidschip haid, 
That the gad men off his contr^ 
Wald swagate till him bondyn be. 
He speryt the conwyne off the land, 
And qoha the castell had in hand. 
And thai him tanld all halily ; 
And syne amang them priaely 
Thai ordanyt that he still sold be 
In hiddillis, and in priwet^. 
Till Palme Sonday, that wes ner hand, 
The thrid day eftyr folowand. 
For than the folk off that coantr^ 
Assembly t at the kyrk wald be; 
And thai, that in the castell wer, 
Wald als be thar, thar palmys to ber, 
As folk that had na dreid off ill; 
For thai thoacht all wes at thair will. 
Than sold he com with his twa men. 
Bot, for that men sold nocht him ken. 
He sold ane mantill haiff anld and bar, 
And a flaill, as he a thresscher war. 
Undyr the mantill nocht for thi 
He sold be armyt priaely. 
And qohen the men off his coontr^, 
That sold all bonne befor him be. 
His ensenye mycht her hym cry. 
Then sold thai, fidl enforcely, 
Bycht ymyddys the kyrk assaill 
The Ingliss men with hard battaill 
Swa that nane mycht eschap them fra ; 
For thar throwch trowyt thai to ta 
The castell, that besid wes ner. 
And qohen this, that I tell yon her, 
Wes diaisyt, and ondertane, 
Ukane till his howss hame is gane *, 
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And held this spek in priuet^ 
Till the day off thar aasembly. 

The folk upon the Sonoonday 
Held to Baynot Bridis kyrk thair way ; 
And tha that in the oastell war 
Ischyt owt, bath lee and mar, 
And went their palmys for to her ; 
Owtane a oak and a porter. 
James off Dowglass off thair cmnmyng, 
And qnhat thai war, had witting; 
And sped him till the liyrk in hy. 
Bot or he come, too hastily 
Ane off his criyt, ** Dowglaa 1 Dowglas I " 
Thomas Dicson, that neirest was 
Till thaim that war off the castell, 
That war all innonth the chancell, 
Qohen he ** Dowglas I" swa hey herd ciy, 
Drew out his swerd; and fellely 
Buschyt amang thaim to and fira, 
Bot ane or twa, for owtyn ma. 
Than in hy war left lyand, 
Qnhill Dowglas come rycht at hand. 
And then enforcyt on thaim the cry. 
Bot thai the chansell stordely 
Held, and thaim defendyt wele, 
Till off thair men war slayne snmdelL 
Bot the Dowglace sa weill him bar. 
That all the men, that with him war, 
Had comfort off his wele doyng; 
And he him sparyt nakyn thing, 
Bot provyt swa his force in fycht. 
That throw his worschip, and his mycht, 
His men sa keynly helpyt than, 
That thai the chansell on thaim wan. 
Than dang thai on swa hardyly. 
That in sdiort tyme men mycht se ly 
The twa part dede, or then deand. 
The lave war sesyt sone in hand, 
Swa that off thretty leyyt nane, 
That thai ne war slayne ilkan, or tane. 

James off Dowglas, quhen this wes done, 
The presoneris has he tane alsone ; 
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And, with thaim off hit oui]Qpany» 

Towart the oastell went in hy, 

Or noyiss, or cry, suld ryss. 

And for he wald thaim eone snppiiaSf 

That leyyt in the castell war. 

That war but twa for owtyn mar, 

Fyye men or sex befor send he, 

That fand all opyn entre » 

And entryt, and the porter tuk 

Bycht at the gate, and syne the cuk. 

With that Dowglas come to the gat, 

And entryt in for owtyn debate ; 

And faund the mete all ready grathit, 

With burdys set, and olathis layit 

The gaitis then he gert sper, 

And sat, and eyt all at layser. 

Syne all the gudis torssyt thai 

That thaim thocht thai myoht haiff away ; 

And namly wapnys, and armyng, 

Siluer, and tresour, and clethying. 

Vyctallis, that mycht nocht torsyt be. 

On this maner destroyit he. ' 

All the yictalis, owtane salt, 

Als qoheyt, and flour, and meill, and malt 

In the wyue sellar gert he bring; 

And samyn on the flur all flyng. 

And the presoneris that he had tane 

Bycht thar in gert he held ilkane ; 

Syne off the townnys he hedis outstrak : 

A fonle mell^ thar gane he mak. 

For meile, and malt, and bluid, and wyne, 

Ban all to gidder in a mellyne, 

That was unsemly for to se. 

Tharfor the men off that country 

For swa fele thar mellyt wer, 

Callititthe <' Dowglas Lardner." 

Syne tuk he salt, as Ic hard tell. 

And ded horss, and sordid the well; 

And brynt all, owtakyn stane ; 

And is forth, with his menye, gayne 

Till his resett; for him thouoht weill, 

Giff he had haldyn the castell. 

It had bene assegyt raith ; 

And that him thoucht to mekUl vraitiki. 
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For he ne had hop off reskewyng. 

And it is to peralous thing 

In castell assegyt to be, 

Qohar want is off thir thingis thre ; 

Yictaill, or men with thaar annyng, 

Or than gad hop off rescnyng. 

And for he dred thir thingis sold faSle, 

He chesyt fnrthwart to trawaill, 

Qohar he mycht at his larges be ; 

And Bwa dryre forth his destan^ 

On this wise wes the castell tan, 
And slayne that war tharin ilkan. 
The Dowglas syne all his menye 
Gert in ser placis depertyt be ; 
For men sold wit qohar thai war, 
That yeid depertyt her and thar. 
Thaim that war woondyt gert he ly 
In till hiddillis, all prioely; 
And gert god leechis till thaim bring 
Qohill that thai war in till heling. 
And him selff, with a few menye, 
Qohile ane, qohile twa, and qohile thre, 
And omqohill all him allane. 
In hiddillis throw the land is gane. 
Sa dred he Inglis men his mycht, 
That he dorst nocht wele com in sycht. 
For thai war that tyme all weldand 
As maist lordis, oor all the land. 

Bot tythandis, that scalis sone. 
Off this deid that Dowglas has done. 
Come to the Clifford his ere, in hy. 
That for his tynsaill wes sary ; 
And menyt his men that thai had slayne, 
And syne has to porpos tane. 
To big the castell op agayne. 
Thar for, as man of mekill mayne. 
He assemblit gret company. 
And till Dowglas he went in hy. 
And biggyt wp the castell swyth ; 
And maid it rycht stalwart and styth 
And put tharin yictallis and men. 
Ane off the Thyrwallys then 
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He left behind him Capitane, 
And syne till Ingland went agayne. 

Book IV. V. 266—460. 

BoT yeit than James of Dowglas 
In Dowglas Dalle travailland was; 
Or ellys weill ner hand tharby, 
In hyddillys snmdeill priuely. 
For he wald se his gouemyng, 
That had the casteU in keping : 
And gert mak mony japerty. 
To se qohethyr he wald ische blythly. 
And qnhen he persayyt that he 
Wald blythly ische with his menye, 
He maid a gadrlng priaely 
Off thaim that war on his party ; 
That war sa fele, that thai durst fycht 
With Thyrwall, and all the mycht 
Off thaim that in the castell war. 
He schupe him in the nycht to far 
To Sandylandis : and thar ner by 
He him enbuschyt priuely, 
And send a few a trane to ma ; 
That sone in the momyng gan ga, 
And tuk catell, that wes the castell by, 
And syne withdrew thaim hastely 
Towart thaim that enbnschit war. 
Than Thyrwall, for owtyn mar. 
Gert arme his men, forowtyn bald; 
And ischyt with all the men he haid : 
And folowyt &st eftir the cry. 
He wes armyt at poynt clenly, 
Owtane [that] his hede wes bar. 
Than, with the men that with him war, 
The catell folowit he gnd speid, 
Bycht as a man that had na dreid. 
Till that he gat off thaim a sycht. 
Than prekyt thai with all thar mycht, 
Folowand thaim owt off aray ; 
And thai sped thaim fieand, qnhill thai 
Fer by thair buschement war past : 
And Thyrwall ay chassyt fast. 
And than thai that enbuschyt war 
Ischyt till him, bath les and mar. 
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And rayssyt sttdanly the cry. 
And thai that saw sa sadanly 
That folk come egyrly prikand 
Bycht betuiz thaim and thair warand, 
Thai war in to full gret effray. 
And, for thai war owt off aray, 
Sum off thaim fled, and sum abad. 
And Dowglas, that thar with him had 
A gret mengye, full egrely 
Assaylyt, and scalyt thaim hastyly : 
And in schort tyme ourrai4 thaim swa, 
That weile nane eschapyt thaim fra. 
Thyrwall, that wes thair capitane, 
Wes thar in the bargane slane : 
And off his men the mast party. 
The lave fled full effraytly. 

Book V. V. 10—60. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 
And, Douglas dead, his name hath won the field. 

JoHK Home. 

^T was at the close of an early spring day, when nature, in a cold 
province of Scotland, was reviving from her winter's sleep, and 
the air at least, though not the vegetation, gave promise of an 
abatement of the rigour of the season, that two travellers, whose ap- 
pearance at that early period sufficiently announced their wandering 
character, which, in general, secured a free passage even through a dan- 
gerous country, were seen coming from the south-westward, within a 
few miles of the Castle of Douglas, and seemed to be holding their 
course in the direction of the river of that name, whose dale afforded a 
species of approach to that memorable feudal fortress. The stream, 
small in comparison to the extent of its fame, served as a kind of 
drain to the country in its neighbourhood, and at the same time 
afforded the means of a rough road to the castle and village. The 
high lords to whom the castle had for ages belonged might, had they 
chosen, have made this access a great deal smoother and more con- 
venient; but there had been as yet little or no exercise for those 
geniuses, who have taught aU the world that it is better to take the 
more circuitous road round the base of a hill than the direct course 
of ascending it on the one side, and descending it directly on the 
other, without yielding a single step to render the passage more easy 
to the traveller; still less were those mysteries dreamed of which 
M'Adam has of late days expounded. But, indeed, to what purpose 
should the ancient Douglasses have employed Ms i^t\XLC\^\«.i^) «s^xl W 
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tbey had known them in ever bo much perfection ? Wheel-carriages, 
except of the most clumsy description, and for the most simple opera- 
tions of agriculture, were totally unknown. Even the most delicate 
female had no resource save a horse, or, in case of sore infirmity, a 
litter. The men used their own sturdy limbs, or hardy horses^ to 
transport themselves from place to place ; and travellersy females in 
particular, experienced no small inconvenience from the rugged 
nature of the country. A swollen torrent sometimes crossed their 
path, and compelled them to wait until the waters had abated their 
frenzy. The bank of a small river was occasionally torn away by 
the effects of a thunder-storm, a recent inundation, or the like con- 
vulsions of nature ; and the wayfarer relied upon his knowledge of 
the district, or obtained the best local information in his power, how 
to direct his path so as to surmount such untoward obstacles. 

The Douglas issues from an amphitheatre of mountains which 
bounds the valley to the south-west, from whose contributions, and 
the aid of sudden storms, it receives its scanty supplies. The 
general aspect of the country is that of the pastoral hills of the 
south of Scotland, forming, as is usual, bleak and wild femns, many 
of which had, at no great length of time from the date of the story, 
been covered with trees ; as some of them still attest by bearing the 
name of shaw, that is, wild natural wood. The neighbourhood 
of the Douglas water itself was flat land, capable of bearing strong 
crops of oats and rye, supplying the inhabitants with what they 
required of these productions. At no great distance from the edge 
of the river, a few special spots excepted, the soil capable of agri- 
culture was more and more mixed with the pastoral and woodland 
country, till both terminated in desolate and partly inaccessible 
moorlands. 

Above all, it was war-time, and of necessity all circumstances of 
mere convenience were obliged to give way to a paramount sense of 
danger ; the inhabitants, therefore, instead of trying to amend the 
paths which connected them with other districts, were thankful that 
the natural difficulties which surrounded them rendered it unneces- 
sary to break up or to fortify the access from more open countriea 
Their wants, with a very few exceptions, were completely supplied, 
as we have already said, by the rude and scanty produce of their 
own mountains and hoUns^f the last of which served for the exercise 
of their limited agriculture, while the better part of the mountains 

t Holms, or flat plains, by the sides of the brooks and rivers, termed in the sontli, 
Inffs. 
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and forest glens produced pasture for their herds and flocks. The 
recesses of the unexplored depths of these sylvan retreats being seldom 
disturbed, especially since the lords of the district had laid aside, 
during this time of strife, their constant occupation of hunting, the 
various kinds of game had increased of late very considerably ; so 
that not only in crossing the rougher parts of the hilly and desolate 
country we are describing, dififerent varieties of deer were occasionally 
seen, but even the wild cattle peculiar to Scotland sometimes showed 
themselves, and other animals, which indicated the irregular and 
disordered state of the period. The wild cat was frequently surprised 
in the dark ravines or the swampy thickets ; and the wolf, already a 
stranger to the more populous districts of the Lothians, here main- 
tained his ground against the encroachments of man, and was still 
himself a terror to those by whom he was finally to be extirpated. 
In winter especially, and winter was hardly yet past, these savage 
animals were wont to be driven to extremity for lack of food, and 
used to frequent, in dangerous numbers, the battle-field, the deserted 
churchyard — nay, sometimes the abodes of living men, there to 
watch for children, their defenceless prey, with as much familiarity 
as the fox now-a-days will venture to prowl near the mistress'sf 
poultry-yard. 

From what we have said, our readers, if they have made — as who 
in these days has not — ^the Scottish tour, will be able to form a 
tolerably just idea of the wilder and upper part of Douglas Dale, 
during the earlier period of the fourteenth century. The setting 
sun cast his gleams along a moorland country, which to the west- 
ward broke into larger swells^ terminating in the mountains called 
the Larger and Lesser Cairntable. The first of these is, as it were, 
the father of the hills in the neighbourhood, the source of an hundred 
streams, and by far the largest of the ridge, still holding in his 
dark bosom, and in the ravines with which his sides are ploughed, 
considerable remnants of those ancient forests with which all the 
high grounds of that quarter were once covered, and particularly 
the hills, in which the rivers — both those which run to the east, 
and those which seek the west to discharge themselves into the 
Solway — ^hide, like so many hermits, their original and scanty 
sources. 

The landscape was still illuminated by the reflection of the 
evening sun, sometimes thrown back from pool or stream; some- 

t The good dame, or wife of a respectable farmer, is almost universally thus 
designated in Scotland. 
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times letting on gtfjr rocks, huge cumbeNn of th« toil, which 
labour and Bgricnltnre have since temored, and MmetimM eontentiiig 
itself with gilding the bankB of the stieam, tinged alternately gr^, 
greeo, or raddj, sa the ground itself coniiited of rook, or graitj 
turf, or bare earthen monad, or looked at a distanca like a rampart 
of dark red poiphfry. Occaeionallj, too, the eye rested on the 
steep brown extent of moorland, as the snnbeam glanced back 
from the little tarn or mountain pool, whose lustre, like that o( ths 
eye in the hnman conntenance, gives a life and vivacitj to every 
featnre aronnd. 
The elder and atonter of the two travellers whom ire have men- 




tioned, was a person well, and even showily dresMd, according Ui 
the finery of the times, and bore at hie back, as wandering minattelt 
were wont, a case containing a small harp, rote, or viol, or lome tneh 
species of musical instrument for accompanying the voice Th* 
leathern case announced eo muoh, although it {vockimed not ths 
exact nature of the instrument The colonr of the traveller's donUat 
was blue, and that of hie hose violet, with Hlashes which showed a 
lining of the same colonr with the jarkln. A mantle ought, aeoord- 
ing to ordinary custom, to have covered this dress ; but tha heat ot 
the sun, though the season was so early, had induced the wearer to 
fold up his cloak in small compass, and form it Into a bandlg, 
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attached to the shoulders like the military great-coat of the infantry 
soldier of the present day. The neatness with which it was made 
np, argued the precision of a practised traveller, who had been long 
accastomed to every resource which change of weather required. A 
great profusion of narrow ribands or points, constituting the loops 
with which our ancestors connected their doublet and hose, formed 
a kind of cordon, composed of knots of blue or violet, which 
surrounded the traveller's person, and thus assimilated in colour 
with the two garments which it was the office of these strings to 
combine. The bonnet usually worn with this showy dress, was of 
that kind with which Henry the Eighth and his son, Edward the 
Sixth, are usually represented. It was more fitted, from the gay 
stuff of which it was composed, to appear in a public place, than to 
encounter a storm of rain. It was party-coloured, being made of 
different stripes of blue and violet; and the wearer arrogated a 
certain degree of gentility to himself, by wearing a plume of con- 
siderable dimensions of the same favourite colours. The features 
over which this feather drooped were in no degree remarkable for 
peculiarity of expression. Yet in so desolate a country as the west 
of Scotland, it would not have been easy to pass the man without 
more minute attention than he would have met with where there 
was more in the character of the scenery to arrest the gaze of the 
passengers. 

A quick eye, a sociable look, seeming to say, *' Ay, look at me, 
I am a man worth noticing, and not unworthy your attention," 
carried with it, nevertheless, an interpretation which might be 
thought favourable or otherwise, according to the character of the 
person whom the traveller met. A knight or soldier would merely 
have thought that he had met a merry fellow, who could sing a wild 
song, or tell a wild tale, and help to empty a flagon, with all the 
accomplishments necessary for a boon companion at an hostelry, 
except perhaps an alacrity at defraying his share of the reckoning. 
A churchman, on the other hand, might have thought he of the 
blue and violet was of too loose habits, and accustomed too little to 
limit himself within the boundaries of beseeming mirth, to be fit 
society for one of his sacred calling. Tet the Man of Song had a 
certain steadiness of countenance, which seemed fitted to hold place 
in scenes of serious business as well as of gaiety. A wayfaring 
passenger of wealth (not at that time a numerous class) might have 
feared in him a professional robber, or one whom opportunity was 
very likely to convert into such ; a female mi^ht hvi^ \^«q^tl v^\ft^- 
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hensiye of uncivil treatment ; and a youth, or timid penon, might 
have thought of murder, or such direful doings. Unless privately 
armed, however, the minstrel was ill accoutred for any dangerous 
occupation. His only visible weapon was a small crooked 8w6rd, 
like what we now call a hanger ; and the state of the times would 
have justified any man, however peaceful his intentions, in being so 
far armed against the perils of the road. 

If a glance at this man had in any respect prejudiced him in the 
opinion of those whom he met on his journey, a look at his com- 
panion would, so far as his character could be guessed at — ^for he was 
closely muffled up — have passed for an apology and warrant for his 
associate. The younger traveller was apparently in early youth, a 
soft and gentle boy, whose Sclavonic gown, the appropriate dress of 
the pilgrim, he wore more closely drawn about him than the coldness 
of the weather seemed to authorise or recommend. His features^ 
imperfectly seen under the hood of his pilgrim's dress, were prepos- 
sessing in a high degree ; and though he wore a walking sword, it 
seemed rather to be in compliance with general fashion than from 
any violent purpose he did so. There were traces of sadness upon 
his brow, and of tears upon his cheeks ; and his weariness was such, 
as even his rougher companion seemed to sympathise with, while he 
privately participated also in the sorrow which left its marks upon a 
countenance so lovely. They spoke together, and the elder of the 
two, while he assumed the deferential air proper to a man of inferior 
rank addressing a superior, showed, in tone and gesture, something 
that amounted to interest and affection. 

** Bertram, my friend,'' said the younger of the two, " how far are 
we still from Douglas Castle ? We have already come farther than 
the twenty miles, which thou didst say was the distance from Gam- 
mock — or how didst thou call the last hostelry which we left by 
daybreak ?" 

''Cumnock, my dearest lady — I beg ten thousand excuses— my 
gracious young lord.'' 

" Call me Augustine," replied his comrade, '* if you mean to speak 
as is fittest for the time." 

" Nay, as for that," said Bertram, ''if your ladyship can condesomd 
to lay aside your quality, my own good breeding is not so firmly 
sewed to me but that I can doff it, and resume it again without its 
losing a stitch ; and since your ladyship, to whom I am sworn in 
obedience, is pleased to command that I should treat you as my own 
Bon^ shame it were to me if I were not to show you the affection of a 
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father, more especially as I may well swear my great oath, that I 
owe you the duty of snchy though well I wot it has, in our case, been 
tile lot of the parent to be maintained by the kindness and liberality 
of the child ; for when was it that I hungered or thirsted, and the 
black stock f of Berkley did not relieve my wants 1" 

*' I would have it so,'' answered the young pilgrim ; " I would 
have it so. What use of the mountains of beef, and the oceans of 
beer, which they say our domains produce, if there is a hungry heart 
among our vassalage, or especially if thou, Bertram, who hast served 
as the minstrel of our house for more than twenty years, shouldst 
experience such a feeling ?" 

"Certes, lady," answered Bertram, "it would be like the catas- 
trophe which is told of the Baron of Fastenough, when his last mouse 
was starved to death in the very pantry ; and if I escape this journey 
without such a calamity, I shall think myself out of reach of thirst 
or famine for the whole of my life.** 

** Thou hast suffered already once or twice by these attacks, my 
poor friend," said the lady. 

^ It is little," answered Bertram, *' anything that I have suffered ; 
and I were ungrateful to give the inconvenience of missing a break- 
fast, or making an untimely dinner, so serious a name. But then I 
hardly see how your ladyship can endure this gear much longer. 
You must yourself feel that the plodding along these high lands, of 
which the Scots give us such good measure in their miles, is no 
jesting matter; and as for Douglas Castle, why, it is still three good 
miles ofL" 

** The question then is," quoth the lady, heaving a sigh, "what we 
are to do when we have so far to travel, and when the castle gates 
must be locked long before we arrive there 1" 

" For that I will pledge my word," answered Bertram. " The gates 
of Douglas, under the keeping of Sir John de Walton, do not open 
so easily as those of the buttery hatch at our own castle, when it is 
well oiled ; and if your ladyship take my advice, you will turn south- 
ward ho ! and in two days at farthest, we shall be in a land where 
men's wants are provided for, as the inns proclaim it, with the least 
possible delay, and the secret of this little journey shall never be 
known to living mortal but ourselves, as sure as I am sworn minstrel 
and man of faith." 

"I thank thee for thy advice, mine honest Bertram," said the 
lady, ** but I cannot profit by it. Should thy knowledge of these 

t The table donnaiit, which stood in a haron's haU, waa ofteso. «o ^w^Mgua^A.^. 

N 
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parts possess thee with an acqaaintance with any deoent homa^ 
whether it belong to rich or poor, I would willingly take qnartsn 
there, if I could obtain them from this time until to-monow momini^ 
The gates of Douglas Castle will then be open to guests of so peaoefal 
an appearance as we carry with us, and — and — it will out— *we might 
have time to make such applications to our toilet as might ensure ns 
a good reception, by drawing a comb through our locks^ or such like 
foppery." 

'*Ah, madam !" said Bertram, ''were not Sir John de Walton in 
question, methinks I should venture to reply, that an unwashed 
brow, an unkempt head of hair, and a look far more saucy than your 
ladyship ever wears, or can wear, were the proper disguise to trick 
out that minstrel's boy, whom you wish to represent in the present 
pageanf 

« Do you suffer your youthful pupils to be indeed so slovenly and 
so saucy, Bertram V* answered the lady. " I for on^ wUl not imitate 
them in that particular ; and whether Sir John be now in the Oastle 
of Douglas or not, I will treat the soldiers who hold so honourable a 
charge with a washed brow, and a head of hair somewhat ordered. 
As for going back without seeing a castle which has mingled even 
with my very dreams — at a word, Bertram, thou mayst go that way, 
but I will not." 

"And if I part with your ladyship on such terms," responded the 
minstrel, *^ now your frolic is so nearly accomplished, it shall be the 
foul fiend himself, and nothing more comely or less dangerous, that 
shall tear me from your side ; and for lodging, there is not fax from 
hence the house of one Tom Dickson of Hazelside, one of the most 
honest fellows of the dale, and who, although a labouring man, ranked 
as high as a warrior, when I was in this country, as any noble gentle- 
man that rode in the band of the Douglas." 

'' He is, then, a soldier ?" said the lady. 

« When his country or his lord need his sword," replied Bertram— 
''and, to say the truth, they are seldom at peace ; but otherwise, be 
is no enemy, save to the wolf which plunders his herds." 

''But forget not, my trusty guide," replied the lady, "that the 
blood in our veins is English, and, consequently, that we are in danger 
from all who call themselves foes to the ruddy Cross." 

"Do not fear this man's fiuth," answered Bertram. "You may 
trust to him as to the best knight or gentleman of the land. We may 
make good our lodging by a tune or a song ; and it may remember 
you that I undertook (provided it pleased your ladyship) to temporise 
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a little with the Scota, who, poor bouIb, love minBtrelByy and when 
they have but a silver penny, will willingly bestow it to encourage 
the ga/y mence — I promised you, I say, that we should be as welcome 
to them as if we had been bom amidst their own wild hills ; and for 
the best that such a house as Dickson's affords, the gleeman's son, 
&ir lady, shall not breathe a wish in vain. And now, will you speak 
your mind to your devoted friend and adopted father, or rather your 
sworn servant and guide, Bertram the Minstrel, what it is your 
pleasure to do in this matter ?" 

'* O, we will certainly accept of the Scot's hospitality," said the 
lady, ''your minstrel word being plighted that he is a true man. 
Tom Dickson, call you him V* 

'* Yes," replied Bertram, "such is his name; and by looking on 
these sheep, I am assured that we are now upon his land." 

''Indeed !" said the lady, with some surprise; "and how is your 
wisdom aware of thati" 

"I see the first letter of his name marked upon this flock,* 
answered the guide. "Ah, learning is what carries a man through 
the world, as well as if he had the ring by virtue of which old 
minstrels tell that Adam understood the language of the beasts in 
Paradise. Ah, madam ! there is more wit taught in the shepherd's 
shieling than the lady thinks of who sews her painted seam in her 
summer bower." 

" Be it SO) good Bertram. And although not so deeply skilled in 
the knowledge of written language as you are, it is impossible for me 
to esteem its value more than I actually do; so hold we on the 
nearest road to this Tom Dickson's, whose very sheep tell of his 
whereabout. I trust we have not very far to go, although the 
knowledge that our journey is shortened by a few miles has so much 
recovered my fatigue, that methinks I could dance all the rest of the 
way/ 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

Bosalind. Well, this is the Forest of Arden. 

Touchstone, Ay, now am I in Arden ; the more fool I. When I was 
at home I was in a better place; bat traveUera most be content. 

Ros. Ay, be so, good Touchstone. Look you, who comes here; a 
young man and an old, in solemn talk. 

As You Like It, — Scene IV,, Act II, 

As the travellers spoke together, they reached a tnin of the path 
which presented a more extensive prospect than the broken face of 
the country had yet shown them. A valley, through which flowed 
a small tributary stream, exhibited the wild, but not unpleasant, 
features of "a lonely vale of green braken;" here and there be- 
sprinkled with groups of alder-trees, of hazels, and of copse oakwood, 
which had maintained their stations in the recesses of the valley, 
although they had vanished from the loftier and more exposed sides 
of the hills. The farm-house, or mansion-house (for, from its sixe 
and appearance, it might have been the one or the other), waa a large 
but low building, and the walls of the out-houses were sufficiently 
strong to resist any band of casual depredators. There was nothing, 
however, which could withstand a more powerful force; for, in a 
country laid waste by war, the farmer was then, as now, obliged to 
take his chance of the great evils attendant upon that state of things; 
and his condition, never a very eligible one, was rendered con8ide^ 
ably worse by the insecurity attending it About half-a^mile farther 
was seen a Gk>thic building of very small extent, having a half- 
dismantled chapel, which the minstrel pronounced to be the Abbey 
of Saint Bride. '* The place,'' he said, *' I understand, is allowed to 
subsist, as two or three old monks, and as many nuns, whom it con- 
tains, are permitted by the EngUsh to serve God there, and sometimes 
to give relief to Scottish travellers ; and who have accordingly taken 
assurance with Sir John de Walton, and accepted as their superior a 
churchman on whom he thinks he can depend. But if these guesto 
happen to reveal any secrets, they are, by some means or other, be- 
lieved- to fly towards the English governor; and therefore, unless 
your ladyship's commands be positive, I think we had best not trost 
ourselves to their hospitality." 

*' Of a surety, no," said the lady, '' if thou canst provide me witii 
lodgings where we shall have more prudent hosts." 

At this moment, two human forms were seen to approach the farm- 
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house in a different direction from the travellers^ and speaking so 
high^ in a tone apparently of diBpnte, that the minstrel and his 
companion could distinguish their voices though the distance was 
considerable. Having screened his eyes with his hand for some 
minutes, Bertram at length exclaimed, " By our Lady, it is my old 
friend, Tom Dickson, sure enough I What can make him in such 
bad humour with the lad, who, I think, may be the little wild boy, 
his son Charles, who used to run about and plait rushes some twenty 
years ago? It is lucky, however, we have found our friends astir; 
lor, I warrant, Tom hath a hearty piece of beef in the pot ere he 
goes to bed, and he must have changed his wont if an old friend 
hath not his share ; and who knows, had we come later, at what hour 
they may now find it convenient to drop latch and draw bolt so near 
a hostile garrison ; for if we call things by their right names, such is 
the proper4 term for an English garrison in the castle of a Scottish 
nobleman.'' 

« Foolish man," answered the lady, <'thou judgest of Sir John de 
Walton as thou wouldst of some rude boor, to whom the opportunity 
of doing what he wills is a temptation and license to exercise cruelty 
and oppression. Now I could plight you my word that, setting 
apart the quarrel of the kingdoms, which of course will be fought 
out in fair battles on both sides, you will find that English and 
Scottish, within this donudn, and within the reach of Sir John de 
Walton's influence, live together as that same flock of sheep and 
goats do with the shepherd's dog; a foe from whom they fly upon 
certain occasions, but around whom they, nevertheless, eagerly gather 
for protection should a wolf happen to show himself." 

** It is not to your ladyship," answered Bertram, ** that I should 
venture to state my opinion of such matters ; but the young knight, 
when he is sheathed in armour, is a different being from him who 
feasts in halls among press of ladies; and he that feeds by another 
man's fireside, and when his landlord, of all men in the world, 
chances to be the Black Douglas, has reason to keep his eyes about 
him as he makes his meal : — ^but it were better I looked after our 
own evening refreshment than that I stood here gaping and talking 
about other folk's matters." So saying, he called out in a thundering 
tone of voice, ** Dickson ! — ^what ho, Thomas Dickson ! — will you 
not acknowledge an old friend, who is much disposed to trust his 
sapper and night's lodging to your hospitality 1" 

The Scotchman, attracted by the call, looked first along the 
banks of the river, then upwards to the base Bidi^ ol ^CiOkft \^^ 
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and at length oast hU eyei upon the two figures who were deeoending 
from it. 

As if he felt the night colder while he advanced firom the more 
sheltered part of the valley to meet them, the Douglas Dale farmer 
wrapped doser around him the grey plaid, whioh, &om an early 
period, has been used by the shepherds of the south of Scotland, and 
the appearance of which gives a romantic air to the peasantry and 
middle classes; and which, although less brilliant and gaudy in its 
colours, is as picturesque in its arrangement as the more military 
tartan mantle of the Highlands. When they approached near to each 
other, the lady might observe that this Mend of her guide was a stout> 
athletic man, somewhat past the middle of life, and already showing 
marks of the approach, but none of the infirmities, of age upon a 
countenance which had been^ezposed to many a storm. Sharp eyes^ 
too, and a quick observation, exhibited signs of vigilance, acquired 
by one who had lived long in a country where he had constant 
occasion for looking around him with caution. His features were 
still swollen with displeasure ; and the handsome young man who 
attended him seemed to be discontented, like one who had under- 
gone no gentle marks of his father's indignation, and who, firom the 
sullen expression which mingled with an appearance of shame on Us 
countenance, seemed at once affected by anger and remorse. 

" Do you not remember me, old friend 1** said Bertram, as thejr 
approached within a distance for communing; '' or have the twentf 
years which have marched over us since we met, carried along with 
them all remembrancer of Bertram, the English minstrel I" 

*^ In troth," answered the Soot, ** it is not for want of plenty of 
your countrymen to keep you in my remembrance, and I have hardly 
heard one of them so much as whistle 

* Hey, now the day dawns/ 

but it has recalled some note of your blythe rebeck ; and yet saeh 
animals are we, that I had forgot the mien of my old Mend, and 
scarcely knew him at a distance. But we have had trouble lately; 
there are a thousand of your countrymen that keep garrison in 
the Perilous Castle of Douglas yonder, as well as in other places 
through the vale, and that is but a woful sight for a true Sootohman 
— even my own poor house has not escaped the digni^ of a garrison 
of a man-at-arms, besides two or three archer knaves, and one or two 
slips of mischievous boys called pages, and so forth, who will not let 
a man say, 'this is my own/ by his own fireside. Do not, therefore^ 
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think hardly of me, old oomrade, if I show you a weloome something 
colder than yoa might expect from a friend of other days ; for, by 
Saint Bride of Douglas, I have scarcely any thing left to which I can 
say welcome." 

** Small welcome will serve," said Bertram. '< My son, make thy 
reverence to thy fkther's old friend. Augustine is learning my 
joyous trade, but he will need some practice ere he can endure its 
fatigues. If you could give him some little matter of food, and a 
quiet bed for the night, there's no fear but that we shall both do well 
enough; for I dare say when jou travel with my friend Charles 
there — ^if that tall youth chance to be my old acquaintance Charles 
•^you will find yourself accommodated when his wants are once well 
provided for." 

''Nay, the foul fiend take me if I do," answered the Scottish 
husbandman. *' I know not what the lads of this day are made of 
— ^not of the same clay as their fathers, to be sure — ^not sprung from 
the heather, which fears neither wind nor rain, but from some 
delicate plant of a foreign country, which will not thrive unless it 
be nourished under glass, with a murrain to it. The good Lord of 
Douglas — I have been his henchman, and can vouch for it^nlid not 
in his pagehood desire such food and lodging as, in the present day, 
will hardly satisfy such a lad as your friend Charles." 

*' Nay," said Bertram, '* it is hot that my Augustine is over nice ; 
but, for other reasons, I must request of you a bed to himself; he 
hath of late been unweU." 

*' Ay, I understand," said Dickson, '' your son hath had a touch of 
that illness which terminates so frequently in the black death you 
English folk die of? We hear much of the havoc it has made to the 
southward. Comes it hitherward ? " 

Bertram nodded. 

''Well, my father's house," continued the farmer, "hath more 
rooms than one, and your son shall have one well-aired and com- 
fortable ; and for supper, ye shall have a part of what is prepared for 
your countrymen, though I would rather have their room than their 
company. Since I am bound to feed a score of them, they will not 
dispute the claim of such a skilful minstrel as thou art to a night's 
hospitality. I am ashamed to say that I must do their bidding even 
in my own house. Well-a-day, if my good lord were in possession 
of his own, I have heart and hand enough to turn the whole of them 
out of my house, like— like ^" 

" To speak plainly," said Bertram, " like a fiouthxoii %\xa\&xel%^I^^^ 
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from Bedesdale, whom I have seen you fling out of jova honae like 
a litter of blind pappies, when not one of them looked behind to 
Bee who had done him the courtesy until he was half-way to 
Cairntable." 

** Ay" answered the Scotchman, drawing himself up at least six 
inches taller than before; ''then I had a house of my own, and a 
cause and an arm to keep it Now I am — what signifies it what I 
am 1 — ^the noblest lord in Scotland is little better." 

** Truly, friend/' said Bertram, " now you view this matter in a 
rational light I do not say that the wisest, the richest, or the 
strongest man in this world has any right to tyrannise oyer his 
neighbour, because he is the more weak, ignorant, and the poorer; 
but yet if he does enter into such a controversy, he must submit to 
the course of nature, and that will always give the advantage in the 
tide of battle to wealth, strength, and health." 

''With permission, however,'' answered Dickson, "the weaker 
party, if he uses his faculties to the utmost, may, in the long run, 
obtain revenge upon the author of his sufferings, which would be at 
least compensation for his temporary submission; and he acts simply 
as a man, and most foolishly as a Scotchman, whether he sustain 
these wrongs with the insensibility of an idiot, or whether he 
endeavour to revenge them before Heaven's appointed time has 
arrived. But if I talk thus, I shall scare you, as I have scared some 
of your countrymen, from accepting a meal of meat, and a night^s 
lodging, in a house where you might be called with the morning to 
a bloody settlement of a national quarrel." 

" Never mind," said Bertram, " we have been known to each other 
of old; and I am no more afraid of meeting unkindness in your 
house, than you expect me to come here for the purpose of adding to 
the injuries of which you complain." 

" So be it," said Dickson ; " and you, my old friend, are as welcome 
to my abode as when it never held any guest save of my own inviting. 
And you, my young friend. Master Augustine, shall be looked after 
as well as if you came with a gay brow and a light cheek, such as 
best becomes the gcvy science.** 

" But wherefore, may I ask," said Bertram, " so much displeased 
but now at my young friend Charles V* 

The youth answered before his feither had time to speak. "My 
father, good sir, may put what show upon it he will, but shrewd and 
wise men wax weak in the brain in these troublous times. He saw 
two or three wolves seize upon three of our choicest wethers; and 
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because I shouted to give the alarm to the English garrison, he was 
angry as if he could have murdered me — just for saving the sheep 
from the jaws that would have devoured them." 

''This is a strange account of thee, old friend^" said Bertram. 
" Dost thou connive with the wolves in robbing thine own fold V 

" Why, let it pass if thou lovest me,'' answered the countryman ; 
"Charles could tell thee something nearer the truth if he had a 
mind ; but for the present let it pass." 

The minstrel perceiving that the Scotchman was fretted and em- 
barrassed with the subject, pressed it no farther. 

At this moment, in crossing the threshold of Thomas Dickson's 
house, they were greeted with sounds from two English soldiers 
within, "Quiet, Anthony," said one voice — "quiet, man! — for the 
sake of common sense, if not common manners ; Robin Hood himself 
never sat down to his board ere the roast was ready." 

" Beady !" quoth another rough voice ; " it is roasting to rags, and 
small had been the knave Dickson's share, even of these rags, had it 
not been the express orders of the worshipful Sir John de Walton, 
that the soldiers who lie at outposts should afford to the inmates such 
provisions as are not necessary for their own subsistence." 

"Hush, Anthony — hush, for shame!" replied his fellow-soldier, 
" if ever I heard our hosf s step^ I heard it this instant ; so give over 
thy grumbling, since our captain, as we all know, hath prohibited, 
under strict penalties, all quarrels between his followers and the 
people of the country." 

" I am sure," replied Anthony, " that I have ministered occasion 
to none ; but I would I were equally certain of the good meaning 
of this sullen-browed Thomas Dickson towards the English soldiers, 
for I seldom go to bed in this dungeon of a house but I expect my 
throat will gape as wide as a thirsty oyster before I awaken. Here 
he comes, however," added Anthony, sinking his sharp tones as he 
spoke; "and I hope to be excommunicated if he has not brought 
with him that mad animal, his son Charles, and two other strangers, 
hungry enough, I'll be sworn, to eat up the whole supper, if they do 
us no other injury." 

"Shame of thyself, Anthony," repeated his comrade; "a good 
archer thou as ever wore Kendal green, and. yet affect to be frightened 
for two tired travellers, and alarmed for the inroad their hunger may 
make on the night's meal. There are four or five of us here — we have 
our bows and our bills within reach, and scorn to be chased from our 
supper, or cheated out of our share of it by a doz^a ^CA\&Vca^«cv<i 
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whether stationary or strollers. How say'st thou 1** he added, tamiog 
to Dickson. ** How say ye, quarter-master ? it is no eeoret^ that by 
the directions given to our post^ we must enquire into the oocapatLoiiB 
of such guests as you may receive hesides ourselves^ jopx onwillixig 
inmates; you are as ready for supper, I warranty as supper is for 
youy and I will only delay you and my friend Anthony, who beoonui 
dreadfully impatient, until you answer two or three queetioiis which 
you wot of." 

** Bend-the-Bow/' answered Dickson, ** thou art a civil fellow; tnd 
although it is something hard to be constrained to give an account of 
one's friends because they chance to quarter in one's own house for a 
night or two, yet 1 must submit to the times, and make no viin 
opposition. You may mark down in your breviary there^ that upon 
the fourteenth day before Palm Sunday, Thomas Dickson brought to 
his house of Hazelside, in which you hold garrison, by orders from 
the English governor, Sir John de Walton, two strangers, to whom 
the said Thomas Dickson had promised refreshment, and a bed for 
the evening, if it be lawful at this time and place.'' 

'*But what are they these strangers!" said Anthony, eomewhit 
sharply. 

*^A fine world the while," murmured Thomas Diokaon, <* that an 
honest man should be forced to answer the questions of every paltiy 
companion !" But he mitigated his voice and proceeded. ** The 
eldest of my guests is Bertram, an ancient English minstrel, who if 
bound on his own errand to the Castle of Douglas, and will com- 
municate what he has to say of news to Sir John de Walton himsell 
I have known him for twenty years, and never heard anything of him 
save that he was good man and true. The younger stranger is hk ' 
son, a lad recovering from the English disorder, which haa been 
raging far and wide in Westmoreland and Cumberland.*' 

*' Tell me," said Bend-the-Bow, " this same Bertram, was he not 
about a year since in the service of some noble lady in our own 
country V* 

'* I have heard so," answered Dickson. 

«We shall, in that case, I think, incur little danger," replied 
Bend-the-Bow, '* by allowing this old man and his son to proceed on 
their journey to the castle." 

'* You are my elder and my better," answered Anthony ; " bat I 
may remind you that it is not so dearly our duty to give fiM 
passage, into a garrison of a thousand men of all ranks, to a youth 
who has been so lately attacked by a contagious disorder; and I 
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qaeation if oar commander would not rather hear that the Black 
Douglas, with a hundred devilB as black as himself since such is 
hia colour, had taken possession of the outpost of Hazelside with 
Bword and battle-axe, than that one person suffering under this fell 
fiicknesB had entered peaceably, and by the opened wicket of the 
castle." 

*' There is something in what thou sayest, Anthony," replied his 
comrade; ''and considering that our governor, since he has under- 
taken the troublesome job of keeping a castle which is esteemed so 
much more dangerous than any other within Scotland, has become 
one of the most cautious and jealous men in the world, we had better, 
I think, inform him of the circumstance, and take his commands 
how the stripling is to be dealt with." 

** Content am I," said the archer ; ** and first, methinks, I would 
just, in order to show that we know what belongs to such a case, ask 
the stripling a few questions, as how long he has been ill, by what 
physicians he has been attended, when he was cured, and how his 
cure is certified," &c. 

''True, brother," said Bend-the-Bow. "Thou hearest, minstrel, 
we would ask thy son some questions. What has become of him 1 — 
he was in this apartment but now." 

"So please you," answered Bertram, "he did but pass through 
the apartment. Mr. Thomas Dickson, at my entreaty, as well as in 
respectful reverence to your honour's health, carried him through the 
room without tarriance, judging his own bed-chamber the fittest place 
for a young man recovering from a severe illness, and after a day of 
no small fatigue." 

" Well," answered the elder archer, " though it is uncommon for 
men who, like us, live by bowstring and quiver, to meddle with 
interrogations and examinations ; yet, as the case stands, we must 
make some enquiries of your son, ere we permit him to set forth to 
the Castle of Douglas, where you say his errand leads him." 

'* Bather my errand, noble sir," said the minstrel, " than that of 
the young man himself." 

"If such be the case," answered Bend-the-Bow, "we may suf- 
ficiently do our duty by sending yourself, with the first grey light 
of dawn, to the castle, and letting your son remain in bed, which I 
warrant is the fittest place for him, until we shall receive Sir John 
de Walton's commands whether he is to be brought onward or not." 

" And we may as well," said Anthony, " since we are to have this 
man's company at supper, make him acquaiulo^ m^ >^<^ roV^ ^*l 
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the oat ffmmm rtatioDed hoe foft the tune.* So H^iiig^ he pulled 
a leroll itom hit leathern pooch, and nid, ^Minitiely cuu* thoa 
leadr 

" It beeomet my calling,* Mid the minrtieL 

** It hat nothing to do with mine, thongh* answered the aicher, 
** and therefore do thou read these regulations alood ; for since I do 
not comprehend these chaiacters bj sights I lose no chance of having 
them read oyer to me as often as I can, that I may fix their sense in 
my memory. So beware that thon resdest the words letter for letter 
as they are set down ; for thoa dost so at thy pen]. Sir Minstrel, if 
thou resdest not like a trae man." 

** On my minstrel word,' ssid Bertram, and begsn to read exces- 
sively slow; for he wished to gain a little time for consideration, 
which he foresaw woold be necessary to prevent his being separated 
from his miitress, which was likely to occssion her moch anxie^ 
and distress. He therefore begsn thus — ** ' Oatpost at Haxelside, the 
steading of Goodman Thomas Dickson.' Ay, Thomas^ and is thy 
house so called 1 " 

^ It is the ancient name of the steading," ssid the Soot, ^ being 
surrounded by a hazel-shaw, or thicket.* 

''Hold your chattering tongue, minstrel,* ssid Anthony, ''and 
proceed, as yoa value that or your ears, which you seem disposed to 
make less use of 

« * His garrison,' " proceeded the minstrel, reading, ** * consists of 
a lance with its furniture.' What, then, a lance^ in other wordu^ t 
belted knight, commands this psrty t* 

'^ "lis no concern of thine," said the archer. 

*'But it IB," answered the minstrel; ^we have a right to be 
examined by the highest person in presence.* 

*^ I will show thee, thou rascal," said the archer, stsrting up, *' thsfc 
I am lance enough for thee to reply to, and I will break thy head if 
thou eay'st a word more." 

^'Take care, brother Anthony," said his comrade, "we are to nee 
travellers courteously — and, with your leave, those travellers beet 
who come from our native land." 

" It is even so stated here," said the minstrel, and he proceeded to 
read: — ^"'The watch at this outpost of Hazelside* shall stop and 
examine all travellers passing by the said station, suffering such to 
pass onwards to the town of Douglas, or to Douglas Castle, alwayi 
interrogating them with civility, and detaining and taming them back 
it there arise matter of suspicion ; but conducting themselves in aH 
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matteis civillj and conrteonsly to the people of the ootmtry, and to 
those who trayel in it' You see, most excellent and valiant archer," 
added the commentator Bertram^ ''that courtesy and civility are, 
above all, recommended to your worship in your conduct towards 
the inhabitants, and those passengers who, like us, may chance to 
HbXI under your rules in such matters.'' 

'* I am not to be told at this time of day," said the archer, '< how 
to conduct myself in the discharge of my duties. Let me advise yon, 
Sir Minstrel, to be frank and open in your answers to our enquiries, 
and you shall have no reason- to complain.*' 

"I hope, at all events," said the minstrel, ''to have your &vour 
for my son, who is a delicate stripling, and not accustomed to play 
his part among the crew of this wild world." 

"Well," continued the elder and more civil of the two archers, 
" if thy son be a novice in this terrestrial navigation, I warrant that 
thoa, my Mend, from thy look and manner of speech, hast enough of 
skill to use thy compass. To comfort thee, although thou must 
thyself answer the questions of our governor or deputy-governor, in 
order that he may see there is no offence in thee, I think there may 
be permission granted for thy son's residing here in the convent hard 
by (where the nuns, by the way, are as old as the monks, and have 
nearly as long beards, so thou mayst be easy about thy son's morals), 
until thou hast done thy business at Douglas Castle, and art ready 
to resume thy journey." 

" If such permission," said the minstrel, '' can be obtained, I should 
be better pleased to leave him at the abbey, and go myself, in the 
first place, to take the directions of your commanding officer." 

" Certainly," answered the archer, " that will be the safest and best 
way ; and with a piece or two of money, thou mayst secure the pro- 
tection of the abbot" 

** Thou say'st well," answered the minstrel ; " I have known life, I 
have known every stile, gap, pathway, and pass of this wilderness of 
ours for some thirty years ; and he that cannot steer his course fairly 
through it like an able seaman, after having served such an apprentice- 
ship, can hardly ever be taught, were a century to be given him to 
learn it in." 

" Since thou art so expert a mariner," answered the archer Anthony, 
''thou hast, I warrant me, met in thy wanderings a potation called a 
morning's draught, which they who are conducted by others, where 
they themselves lack experience, are used to bestow upon those who 
undertake the task of guide upon such an occasion V 
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"I nndentand yoa, sir,'' quoth the minstrel; "and although 
money, or dnnh-gM^ as the Fleming calls it, is rather a scarce com* 
modity in the purse of one of my calling, yet, according to my feeble 
ability, thou shalt have no cause to compkin that thine eyes, or 
those of thy comrades, haye been damaged by a Scottish mist, while 
we can find an English coin to pay for the good liquor which should 
wash them clear." 

« Content," said the archer; *<we now understand each other; and 
if difficulties arise on the road, thou shalt not want the countenance 
of Anthony to sail triumphantly through them« But thou hadst 
better let thy son know soon of the early visit to the abbot to-morrow, 
for thou mayst guess that we cannot and dare not delay our de- 
parture for the convent a minute after the eastern sky is ruddy ; and, 
with other infirmities, young men often are prone to laziness and a 
love of ease." 

*'Thou shalt have no reason to think so," answered the minstrel ; 
"not the lark himself, when waked by the first ray peeping over the 
black cloud, springs more lightly to the sky than will my Augustine 
answer the same brilliant summons. And now we understand each 
other, I would only further pray you to forbear light talk while my 
son is in your company — a boy of innocent life, and timid in con- 
versation." 

" Nay, jolly minstrel," said the elder archer, ''thou givest us here 
too gross an example of Satan reproving sin. If thou hast followed 
thy craft for twenty years, as thou pretendest, thy son, having kept 
thee company since childhood, must by this time be fit to open a 
school to teach even devils the practice of the seven deadly sini^ 
of which none know the theory if those of the gay sdmee are 
lacking." 

*' Truly, comrade, thou speakest well," answered Bertram, ''and I 
acknowledge that we minstrels are too much to blame in this matter. 
Nevertheless, in good sooth, the fault is not one of which I myself 
am particularly guilty ; on the contrary, I think that he who wonld 
wish to have his own hair honoured when time has strewed it with 
silver, should so rein his mirth when in the presence of the young, 
as may show in what respect he holds innocence. I will, therefors^ 
with your permiuion, speak a word to Augustine, that to*morrow we 
must be on foot early." 

"Do so, my friend," said the English soldier; "and do the same 
the more speedily that our poor supper is still awaiting until ihon 
art ready to partake of it" 
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"To wbleb, I promiM tbee," lud Bertmm, "I un dUpoiad to 
entertain no delsif." 

" Follow me^ then,' loid Dickion, " and I vill iliow thee where 
thia fonng bird of tbine hu his nert." 

Theit bolt (uwordinglj tripped ap the wooden atair, and tapped at 
a door, which he thna indicated wai that of hie joiuigei gnest 

"YoQT father," coDtinned he, M the door opened, "would speak 
with yon, Maitei Aognstilie,'' 

" Eicnee me, m^ boat," aoiwered Aagnatine ; " the tnith ia, that 
this room being directly above year eating-chamber, and the flooring 
not in the beat poanble repair, I have been compelled to the 




Tinhandaome practice of eaveedropping, and not a word haa eacaped 
me that paeaed concerning m^ propoaed residence at the abbey, ont 
jonine; to-monow, and the aomewbat eailjr hoar at which I must 
abake oC aloth, and, according to tb; expreaaion, By down from the 

"And how doat thon reliBh," aaid Dickson, "being left with the 
Abbot of Saint Bride's little flock here 1" 

"Why, well," aaid the yonth, "if the abbot ia a man of respec- 
tabilitj becoming bia vocation, and not one of thoae ewa^ering 
charehmen, who stretch oat the aword, and bear themselves like 
rank soldiera in theae tronbloni timea," * 

" For that, younfi maate^" aaid Dickson, " if 70a let him ^u.^ h.i& 
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hand deep enongli into your pnise^ he will hardly qnarrel with any 
thing." 

^ Then I will leave him to my feither/' replied Augustine, ** who 
will not grudge him any thing he asks in reason.'^ 

''In that case,** replied the Scotchman, ''yon may trust to our 
abbot for good accommodation — and so both sides are pleased." 

"It is well, my son," said Bertram, who now joined in the 
conversation; "and that thou mayst be ready for thy early 
travelling, I shall presently get our host to send thee some food, 
after partaking of which thou shouldst go to bed and sleep off the 
fatigue of to-day, since to-morrow will bring work for itself." 

" And as for thy engagement to these honest archers," answered 
Augustine, " I hope you will be able to do what will give pleasnie 
to our guides, if they are disposed to be civil and true men." 

" God bless thee, my child ! " answered Bertram ; " thou knowest 
already what would drag after thy beck all the English archers that 
were ever on this side of the Solway. There is no fear of a grey 
goose shaft, if you sing a r^vdUez like to that which chimed even now 
from that silken nest of dainty young goldfinchea" 

"Hold me as in readiness, then," said the seeming youth, ^when 
you depart to-morrow morning. I am within hearing, I suppose, of 
the bells of Saint Bride's chapel, and have no fear, through my sloth, 
of keeping you or your company waiting." 

" Good night, and Gk)d bless thee, my child 1" again said the min- 
strel ; "remember that your feither sleeps not far distant, and on the 
slightest alarm will not fail to be with you. I need scarce bid thee 
recommend thyself, meantime, to the great Being who is the friend 
and father of us all." 

The pilgrim thanked his supposed father for his evening blessing, 
and the visitors withdrew without farther speech at the time, leaving 
the young lady to those engrossing fears, which, the novelty of btf 
situation and the native delicacy of her sex being considexed, 
naturally thronged upon her. 

The tramp of a horse's foot was not long after heard at the home 
of Hazelside, and the rider was welcomed by its garrison with marks 
of respect. Bertram understood so much as to discover from the 
conversation of the warders that this late arrival was Aymer de 
Valence, the knight who commanded the little party, and to the 
furniture of whose lance, as it was technically called, belonged the 
archers with whom we have abeady been acquainted, a man-at-anm 
or two, a certain proportion of pages or grooms, and, in shorty the 
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command and guidance of the garrison at Thomas Dickson's, while 
in rank he was Depnty-govemor of Douglas Castle. 

To prevent all suspicion respecting himself and his companion, 
as well as the risk of the latter being disturbed, the minstrel thought 
it proper to present himself to the inspection of this knight, the great 
authority of the little place. He found him, with as little scruple 
as the archers heretofore, making a supper of the relics of the roast 
beef! 

Before this young knight Bertram underwent an examination, 
while an old soldier took down in writing such items of information 
as the ezaminate thought proper to express in his replies, both with 
regard to the minutisa of his present journey, his business at Castle 
Douglas, and his route when that business should be accomplished ; 
a much more minute examination, in a word, than he had hitherto 
undergone by the archers, or perhaps than was quite agreeable to 
him, being encumbered with at least the knowledge of one secret, 
whatever more. Not that this new examinator had anything stern 
or severe in his looks or his questions. As to the first, he was mild, 
gentle, and *' meek as a maid," and possessed exactly of the courteous 
manners ascribed by our father Chaucer to the pattern of chivalry 
whom he describes upon his pilgrimage to Canterbury. But with 
all his gentleness, De Valence showed a great degree of acuteness 
and accuracy in his queries ; and well pleased was Bertram that the 
young knight did not insist upon seeing his supposed son, although 
even in that case his ready wit had resolved, like a seaman in a 
tempest, to sacrifice one part to preserve the rest. He was not, 
however, driven to this extremity, being treated by Sir Aymer with 
that degree of courtesy which in that age men of song were in general 
thought entitled to. The knight kindly and liberally consented to 
the lad's remaining in the convent, as a fit and quiet residence for 
a stripling and an invalid, until Sir John de Walton should express 
his pleasure on the subject ; and Sir Aymer consented to this arrange- 
ment the more willingly, as it averted all possible danger of bringing 
disease into the English garrison. 

By the young knight's order, all in Dickson's house were despatched 
earlier to rest than usual ; the matin bell of the neighbouring chapel 
being the signal for their assembly by daybreak. They rendezvoused 
accordingly, and proceeded to Saint Bride's, where they heard mass, 
after which an interview took place between the Abbot Jerome and 
the Minstrel, in which the former undertook, with the permission of 
pe Yalence, to receive Augustine into his abbey as a gae^t l<yL ^i^^ 
o 
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dajB, less or more, and for which Bertram promised an acknowledg- 
ment in name of alms, which was amply satisfactory. 

** So be it,'' said Bertram, taking leave of his supposed son ; " rely 
on it I will not tarry a day longer at Douglas Castle than shall 
suffice for transacting my business there, which is to look after the 
old books you wot of, and I will speedily return for thee to the 
Abbey of Saint Bride, to resume in company our journey homeward.'' 

" O father," replied the youth, with a smile, ** I fear, if you get 
among romances and chronicles, you will be so earnest in your 
researches, that you will forget poor Augustine and his concerns." 

« Never fear me, Augustine," said the old man, making the motion 
of throwing a kiss towards the boy ; ** thou art good and virtuous, 
and Heaven will not neglect thee were thy father unnatural enough 
to do so. Believe me, all the old songs since Merlin's day shall not 
make me forget thee." 

Thus they separated, the minstrel, with the English knight and 
his retinue, to move towards the castle, and the youth in dutiful 
attendance on the venerable abbot, who was delighted to find that 
his guest's thoughts turned rather upon spiritual things than on the 
morning repast, of the approach of which he could not help being 
himself sensible. 



CHAPTEE IIL 

*' This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 
It looks a little paler ; 'tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid." 

Merchant of Venice. 

To facilitate the progress of the party on its way to Douglas Castle^ 
the Knight of Valence offered the minstrel the convenience of ft 
horse, which the fatigues of yesterday made him gladly accept. Any 
one acquainted with equestrian exercise, is aware that no means of 
refreshment carries away the sense of fatigue from over-walking lo 
easily as the exchange to riding, which calls into play another set of 
muscles, and leaves those which have been over-exerted an oppo^ 
tunity of resting through change of motion, more completely thss 
they could in absolute repose. Sir Aymer de Valence was sheathed 
in armour, and mounted on his charger ; two of the archers, a groom 
of mean rank, and a squire, who looked in his day for the honour ot 
knighthood, completed the detachment, which seemed so disposed if 
to secure the minstrel from escape, and to protect him againit 
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yiolence. ''Not," said the young knight, addressing himself to 
Bertram, '' that there is usually danger in travelling in this country, 
any more than in the most quiet districts of England ; "but some 
disturbances, as you may have learnt, have broken out here within 
this last year, and have caused the garrison of Castle Douglas to 
maintain a stricter watch. But let us move on, for the complexion 
of the day is congenial with the original derivation of the name of 
the country, and the description of the chiefs to whom it belonged — 
ShoUo Dhu Glass (see yon dark grey man), and dark grey will our 
route prove this morning, though by good luck it is not long.'' 

The morning was indeed what the original Qaelic words implied, 
a drizzly, dark, moist day ; the mist had settled upon the hills, and 
unrolled itself upon brook, glade, and tarn, and the spring breeze 
was not powerful enough to raise the veil, though, from the wild 
sounds which were heard occasionally on the ridges, and through the 
glens, it might be supposed to wail at a sense of its own inability. 
The route of the travellers was directed by the course which the 
river had ploughed for itself down the valley, the banks of which 
bore in general that dark grey livery which Sir Aymer de Valence 
had intimated to be the prevalent tint of the country. Some 
ineffectual struggles of the sun shot a ray here and there to salute 
the peaks of the hills; yet these were unable to surmount the 
dulness of a March morning, and, at so early an hour, produced a 
variety of shades, rather than a gleam of brightness upon the eastern 
horizon. The view was monotonous and depressing, and apparently 
the good knight Aymer sought some amusement in occasional talk 
with Bertram, who, as was usual with his craft, possessed a fund of 
knowledge, and a power of conversation, well suited to pass away a 
dull morning. The minstrel, well pleased to pick up such informa- 
tion as he might be able concerning the present state of the country, 
embraced every opportunity of sustaining the dialogue. 

** I would speak with you. Sir Minstrel," said the young knight. 
*< If thou dost not find the air of this morning too harsh for thine 
organs, heartily do I wish thou wouldst fairly tell me what can have 
induced thee, being, as thou seemest, a man of sense, to thrust thyself 
into a wild country like this, at such a time. And you, my masters," 
addressing the archers and the rest of the party, '' methinks it would 
be as fitting and seeming if you reined back your steeds for a horse's 
length or so, since I apprehend you can travel on your way without 
the pastime of minstrelsy." The bowmen took the hint, and fell 
back, but, as was expressed by their grumbling o\M«rT^\io\A^\r^ tv^ 
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means pleased that there seemed little chance of their overheaiing 
what conversation should pass between the yonng knight and the 
minstrel, which proceeded as follows : — 

'* I am, then, to understand, good minstreV said the knight, ^that 
you, who have in your time borne arms, and even followed Saint 
Qeorge's red-cross banner to the Holy Sepulchre, are so little tired of 
the danger attending our profession, that you feel yourself attracted 
unnecessarily to regions where the sword, for ever loose in its scab- 
bard, is ready to start on the slightest provocation 1" 

'* It would be hard," replied the minstrel bluntly, '' to answer such 
a question in the affirmative ; and yet, when you consider how nearly 
allied is his profession who celebrates deeds of arms with that of the 
knight who performs them, your honour, I think, will hold it advis- 
able that a minstrel desirous of doing his devoir, should, like a young 
knight, seek the truth of adventures where it is to be found, and 
rather visit countries where the knowledge is preserved of high, and 
noble deeds, than those lazy and quiet realms, in which men live 
indolently, and die ignobly in peace, or by sentence of law. Ton 
yourself, sir, and those like you, who hold life cheap in respect of 
glory, guide your course through this world on the very same 
principle which brings your poor rhyming servant Bertram from a 
far province of merry England to this dark country of rugged Scot- 
land called Douglas Dale. You long to see adventures worthy of 
notice, and I (under favour for naming us two in the same breath) 
seek a scanty and precarious, but not a dishonourable living, hj 
preparing for immortality, as well as I can, the particulars of such 
exploits, especially the names of those who were the heroes of these 
actions. Each, therefore, labours in his vocation ; nor can the one be 
justly wondered at more than the other, seeing that if there be any 
difference in the degrees of danger to which both the hero and the 
poet are exposed, the courage, strength, arms, and address of the 
valiant knight, render it safer for him to venture into scenes of peril, 
than for the poor man of rhyme.'' 

'* You say weU," answered the warrior ; ** and although it is some- 
thing of novelty to me to hear your craft represented as upon a level 
with my own mode of life, yet shame were it to say that the minstrel 
who toils so much to keep in memory the feats of gallant knight^ 
should not himself prefer fEune to existence, and a single achievemenft 
of valour to a whole age without a name, or to affirm that he foUowi 
a mean and unworthy profession.'' 

'* Your worship will then acknowledge," said the minstrel, ** tha^ 
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it is a legitimate object in such as myself, who, simple as I am, have 
taken my regular degrees among the professors of the gay science at 
the capital town of Aigues-Mortes, to straggle forward into this 
northern district, where I am well assured many things have hap- 
pened which have been adapted to the harp by minstrels of great 
liEune in ancient days, and have become the subject of lays which lie 
deposited in the library of Castle Douglas, where, unless copied over 
by some one who understands the old British characters and language, 
they must, with whatever they may contain, whether of entertain- 
ment or edification, be speedily lost to posterity. If these hidden 
treasures were preserved and recorded by the minstrel art of my poor 
self and others, it might be held well to compensate for the risk of a 
chance blow of a broadsword, or the sweep of a brown bill, received 
while I am engaged in collecting them ; and I were unworthy of the 
name of a man, much more of an inventor or finder,* should I weigh 
the loss of life, a commodity always so uncertain, against the chance 
of that immortality which will survive in my lay after my broken 
voice and shivered harp shall no longer be able either to express tune 
or accompany tale.'' 

^Certainly," said Sir Aymer, ''having a heart to feel such a 
motive, you have an undoubted right to express it ; nor should I have 
been in any d^ree disposed to question it, had I found many minstrels 
prepared, like yourself, to prefer renown even to life itself, which 
most men think of greatly more consequence.'' 

'' There are indeed, noble sir," replied Bertram, '* minstrels, and, 
with your reverence, even belted knights themselves, who do not 
sufficiently value that renown which is acquired at the risk of life. 
To such ignoble men we must leave their own reward — ^let us 
abandon to them earth, and the things of earth, since they cannot 
aspire to that glory which is the best reward of others." 

The minstrel uttered these last words with such enthusiasm, that 
the knight drew his bridle, and stood fronting Bertram, with his 
countenance kindling at the same theme, on which, after a short 
silence, he expressed himself with a like vivacity. 

'' Well fare thy heart, gay companion ! I am happy to see there 
is still so much enthusiasm surviving in the world. Thou hast fairly 
won the minstrel groat ; and if I do not pay it in conformity to my 
sense of thy merit, it shall be the fault of dame Fortune, who has 
graced my labours in these Scottish wars with the niggard pay Of 
Scottish money. A gold piece or two there must be remaining of 
the ransom of one French knight whom chance thi^^ yqNa tsc^ 
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hands, and that, my friend, shall surely be thine own; and hark 
thee, I, Aynier de Valence, who now speak to thee, am bom of the 
noble House of Pembroke ; and though now landless, shall, by the 
grace of Our LaJy, have in time a fitting establishment^ wherein I 
will find room for a minstrel like thee, if thy talents have not by 
that time found thee a better patron.'' 

*' Thank thee, noble knight," said the minstrel, ** as well for thy 
present intentions, as I hope I shall for thy future performance ; but 
I may say with truth, that I have not the sordid inclination of many 
of my brethren." 

" He who partakes the true thirst of noble fame," said the young 
knight, ^* can have little room in his heart for the love of gold. But 
thou hast not yet told me, friend minstrel, what are the motives, in 
particular, which have attracted thy wandering steps to this wild 
country V 

** Were I to do so," replied Bertram, rather desirous to avoid the 
question, as in some respects too nearly bordering on the secret 
purpose of his journey, " it might sound like a studied panegyric on 
thine own bold deeds, Sir Knight, and those of your companions in 
arms ; and such adulation, minstrel as I am, I hate like an empty 
cup at a companion's lips. But let me say in few words, that 
Douglas Castle, and the deeds of valour which it has witnessed| ha?e 
sounded wide through England ; nor is there a gallant knight or 
trusty minstrel whose heart does not throb at the name of the 
stronghold which, in former days, the foot of an Englishman never 
entered, except in hospitality. There is a magic in the very names 
of Sir John de Walton and Sir Aymer de Valence, the gaUant 
defenders of a place so often won back by its ancient lords, and with 
such circumstances of valour and cruelty, that it bears, in England, 
the name of the Dangerous Castle." 

"Yet I would fain hear," answered the knight, ''your own 
minstrel account of those legends which have induced you, for the 
amusement of future times, to visit a country which, at this period, 
is so distracted and perilous." 

" If you can endure the length of a minstrel tale," said Bertram^ 
" I for one am always amused by the exercise of my vocation, and 
have no objection to tell my story, provided you do not prove an 
impatient listener." 

*' Nay, for that matter," said the young kuight, ** a fair listener 
thou shalt have of me ; and if my reward be not great, my attention 
at least shall be remarkable." 
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'< And he," said the minstrel, '* muet be a poor gleeman who does 
not hold himself better paid with that, than with gold or silver, 
were the pieces English rese-nobles. On this condition, then, I 
begin a long story, which may, in one or other of its details, find 
subject for better minstrels than myself, imd be listened to by snch 
warriors as you hundreds of years hence." 



CHAPTEK IV. 

While many a meny lay and many a song 

Cheer'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long ; 

The rough road then returning in a round, 

Mark'd their impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 

Dr. Johnson. 

*' It was about the year of redemption one thousand two hundred 
and eighty-five years," began the minstrel, '' when King Alexander 
the Third of Scotland lost his daughter Margaret, whose only child, 
of the same name, called the Maiden of Norway (as her father was 
king of that country), became the heiress of this kingdom of Scot- 
land, as well as of her father's crown. An unhappy death was this 
for Alexander, who had no nearer heirs left of his own body than 
this grandchild. She indeed might claim his kingdom by birthright; 
but the difficulty of establishing such a claim of inheritance must 
have been anticipated by all who bestowed a thought upon the 
subject The Scottish king, therefore, endeavoured to make up for 
his loss by replacing his late Queen, who was an English princess, 
sister of our Edward the First, with Juletta, daughter of the Count 
de Dreux. The solemnities at the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place in the town of Jedburgh, were very great and remarkable, and 
particularly when, amidst the display of a pageant which was 
exhibited on the occasion, a ghastly spectre made its appearance in 
the form of a skeleton, as the King of Terrors is said to be repre- 
sented. Your worship is free to laugh at this, if you think it a 
proper subject for mirth; but men are alive who viewed it with 
their own eyes, and the event showed too well of what misfortunes 
this apparition was the singular prognostication. 

<'I have heard the story,'' said the knight; '' but the monk who 
told it me suggested that the figure, though unhappily chosen, was 
perhaps purposely introduced as a part of the pageant." 

'^I know not that,'' said the minstrel, dryly; ^but there is no 
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doubt that shortly after this apparition King Alexander died, to the 
great sorrow of his people. The Maid of Norway, his heiress, 
speedily followed her grandfather to the grave, and our English king. 
Sir Knight, raked np a claim of dependency and homage dne, he 
said, by Scotland, which neither the lawyers, nobles, priests^ nor the 
very minstrels of Scotland, had ever before heard of." 

** Now, beshrew me," interrupted Sir Aymer de Valence, " this is 
beyond bargain. I agreed to hear your tale with patience, but I did 
not pledge myself that it should contain matter to the reproach of 
Edward the First, of blessed memory ; nor will I permit his name to 
be mentioned in my hearing without the respect due to his high 
rank and noble qualities." 

'' Nay," said the minstrel, '' I am no Highland bagpiper or gene- 
alogist, to carry respect for my art so far as to quarrel with a man of 
worship who stops me at the beginning of a pibroch. I am an 
Englishman, and wish dearly well to my country ; and, above all, I 
must speak the truth. But I will avoid disputable topics. Your 
age, sir, though none of the ripest, authorises me to suppose you may 
have seen the battle of Falkirk, and other onslaughts in which the 
competition of Bruce and Baliol has been fiercely agitated, and yon 
will permit me to say, that if the Scottish have not had the right 
upon their side, they have at least defended the wrong with the 
efforts of brave men and true." 

" Of brave men, I grant you," said the knight, ''for I have seen no 
cowards amongst them ; but as for truth, they can best judge of it 
who know how often they have sworn faith to England, and how 
repeatedly they have broken their vow." 

**I shall not stir the question," said the minstrel, '^leaving it to 
your worship to determine which has most falsehood — he who compels 
a weaker person to take an unjust oath, or he who, compelled by 
necessity, takes the imposed oath without the intention of keeping 
his word." 

*' Nay, nay," said De Valence, *^ let us keep our opinions, for we 
are not like to force each other from the faith we have adopted on 
this subject. But take my advice, and whilst thou travellest under 
an English pennon, take heed that thou keepest off this conversation 
in the hall and kitchen, where perhaps the soldier may be less 
tolerant than the officer ; and now, in a word, what is thy legend of 
this Dangerous Castle 1" 

"For that," replied Bertram, '^methinks your worship is most 
likely to have a better edition than I, who have not been in this 
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country for many years ; but it is not for me to bandy opinions with 
your knightship. I will even proceed with the tale as I have heard 
it I need not, I presume, inform your worship that the Lords of 
Douglas, who founded this castle, are second to no lineage in Scotland 
in the antiquity of their descent Nay, they have themselves boasted 
that their family is not to be seen or distinguished, like other great 
houses, until it is found at once in a certain degree of eminence. 
* You may see us in the tree,' they say, * you cannot discover us in 
the twig ; you may see us in the stream, you cannot trace us to the 
fountain.' In a word, they deny that historians or genealogists can 
point out the first mean man named Douglas who originally elevated 
the family ; and true it is, that so far back as we have known this 
race, they have always been renowned for valour and enterprisei 
accompanied with the power which made that enterprise effectual." 

''Enough," said the knight, ''I have heard of the pride and 
power of that great family, nor does it interest me in the least to 
deny or detract from their bold claims to consideration in this 
respect." 

** Without doubt you must also have heard, noble sir," replied the 
minstrel, " many things of James, the present heir of the house of 
Douglas ?" 

''More than enough," answered the English knight; '*he is known 
to have been a stout supporter of that outlawed traitor, William 
Wallace; and again, upon the first raising of the banner by this 
Robert Bruce, who pretends to be King of Scotland, this young 
springald, James Douglas, must needs start into rebellion anew. He 
plunders his uncle, the Archbishop of St Andrews, of a considerable 
sum of money, to fill the Scottish Usurper's not over-burdened 
treasury, debauches the servants of- his relation, takes arms, and 
though repeatedly chastised in the field, still keeps his vaunt^ and 
threatens mischief to those who, in the name of his rightful sovereign, 
defend the Castle of Douglasdale." 

'^ It is your pleasure to say so. Sir Knight," replied Bertram ; " yet 
I am sure, were you a Scot, you would with patience hear me tell 
over what has been said of this young man by those who have known 
him, and whose account of his adventures shows how differently the 
same tale may be told. These men talk of the present heir of this 
ancient family as fully adequate to maintain and augment its repu- 
tation ; ready, indeed, to undergo every peril in the cause of Eobert 
the Bruce, because the Bruce is esteemed by him his lawful king ; 
and sworn and devoted, with such small strength as he can uv\vs>^^^ 
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to revenge himself on thoee Southrons who have, for aeyeral yean, 
as he thinks, unjustly possessed themselves of his father's abode." 

" Oh," replied Sir Aymer de Valence, '* we have heard much of his 
achievements in this respect, and of his threats against oar govenunr 
and ourselves; yet we think it scarce likely that Sir John de Walton 
will move from Douglas Dale without the King's order, althongh this 
James Douglas, a mere chicken, take upon himself to crack his voice 
by crowing like a cock of the game." 

'' Sir," answered Bertram, ^ our acquaintance is but brie^ and yet 
I feel it has been so beneficial to me, that I trust there is no harm 
in hoping that James Douglas and you may never meet in bodily 
presence till the state of the two countries shall admit of peace being 
between you." 

'* Thou art obliging, friend," answered Sir Aymer, '' and, I doubt 
not, sincere ; and truly thou seemst to have a wholesome sense of the 
respect due to this young knight, when men talk of him in his 
native valley of Douglas. For me, I am only poor Aymer of Valence ; 
without an acre of land, or much hope of acquiring any, unless I cut 
something huge with my broadsword out of the middle of these 
hills. Only this, good minstrel, if thou livest to tell my story, may 
I pray thee to use thy scrupulous custom of searching out the verity, 
and whether I live or die thou shalt not, I think, discover that thj 
late acquaintance of a spring morning hath added more to the laurels 
of James of Douglas than any man's death must give to him by 
whose stronger arm, or more lucky chance, it is his lot to felV 

** I nothing fear you, Sir Knight," said the minstrel, *<for yours if 
that happy brain which, bold in youth as beseems a young knight, 
is in more advanced life the happy source of prudent counsel, of 
which I would not, by an early death, wish thy country to be 
deprived." 

« Thou art so candid, then, as to wish Old England the benefit of 
good advice," said Sir Aymer, " though thou leanest to the side of 
Scotland in the controversy ?" 

*< Assuredly, Sir Knight," said the minstrel, *' since in wishing thst 
Scotland and England each knew their own true interest, I am bound 
to wish them both alike well ; and they should, I think, desire to 
live in friendship together. Occupying each their own portion d 
the same island, and living under the same laws, and being at pease 
with each other, they might, without fear, face the enmity of tiia 
whole world." 

<* If thy faith be so liberal," answered the knight, '* as beoomef • 
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goo4 maD, thou must certainly pray, Sir Minstrel^ for the success of 
England in the war, by which alone these murderous hostilities of 
the northern nation can end in a solid peace. The rebellions of 
this obstinate country are but the struggles of the stag when he is 
mortally wounded; the animal grows weaker and weaker with 
every struggle, till his resistance is effectually tamed by the hand of 
Death." 

^ Not so, Sir Knight," said the minstrel ; *' if my creed is well 
taught me, we ought not so to pray. We may, without offence, inti- 
mate in our prayers the end we wish to obtain ; but it is not for us 
poor mortals to point out to an all-seeing l^rovidence the precise manner 
in which our petitions are to be accomplished, or to wish the down- 
fall of a country to end its commotions, as the death-stab terminates 
the agonies of the wounded stag. Whether I appeal to my heart or 
to my understanding, the dictate would be to petition Heaven for 
what is just and eqaal in the case ; and if I should fear for thee, Sir 
Knight, in an encounter with James of Douglas, it is only because 
he upholds, as I conceive, the better side of the debate ; and powers 
more than earthly have presaged to him success." 

" Do you tell me so, Sir Minstrel," said De Valence, in a threatening 
tone, ** knowing me and my office V* 

''Your personal dignity and authority," said Bertram, ''cannot 
change the right into wrong, or avert what Providence has decreed to 
take place. Tou know, I must presume, that the Douglas hath, by 
various devices, already contrived to make himself master of this 
Castle of Douglas three several times, and that Sir John de Walton, 
the present governor, holds it with a garrison trebled in force, and 
under the assurance that if, without surprise, he should keep it from 
the Scottish power for a year and a day, he shall obtain the barony 
of Doaglas, with its extensive appendages, in free property, for his 
reward; while, on the other hand, if he shall suffer the fortress 
during this space to be taken, either by guile or by open force, as has 
happened successively to the holders of the Dangerous Castle, he will 
become liable to dishonour as a knight, and to attainder as a subject ; 
and the chiefs who take share with him, and serve under him, will 
participate also in his guilt and his punishment 1^ 

^ All this I know well," said Sir Aymer ; " and I only wonder that, 
having become public, the conditions have, nevertheless, been told 
with so much accuracy ; but what has this to do with the issue of the 
combat, if the Douglas and I should chance to meet 1 I will not 
surely be disposed to fight with less animation becausA I ^«as \£C| 
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fortune upon my sword, or become coward because I fight i^r a 
portion of the DougWs estate^ as well as for fEune and fatherkuid 1 
And after all " 

'' Hear me," said the minstrel; '* an ancient gleeman has said that 
in a false quarrel there is no true valour, and the Iom or praise won 
therein, is, when balanced against honest fame, as valueless as a 
wreath formed out of copper, compared to a chaplet of pure gold; 
but I bid you not take me for thy warrant in this important question. 
Thou well knowest how James of Thirlwall, the last English com- 
mander before Sir John de Walton, was surprised, and the castle 
sacked with circumstances of great inhumanity." 

*' Truly," said Sir Aymer, '< I think that Scotland and England 
both have heard of that onslaught, and of the disgusting proceedings 
of the Scottish chieftain, when he caused transport into the wild 
forest gold, silver, ammunition, and armour, and idl things that could 
be easily removed, and destroyed a large quantity of provisions, in a 
manner equally savage and unheard-of.'' 

" Perhaps, Sir Knight," said Bertram, '^you were yourself an eye- 
witness of that transaction, which has been spoken of fax and wide, 
and is called the Douglas Larder V* 

'*I saw not the actual accomplishment of the deed," said De 
Valence ; " that is, I witnessed it not a-doing, but I beheld enough 
of the sad relics to make the Douglas Larder never by me to be for- 
gotten as a record of horror and abomination. I would speak it 
truly, by the hand of my father and by my honour as a knight ! 
and I will leave it to thee to judge whether it was a deed calculated 
to secure the smiles of Heaven in favour of the actors. This is my 
edition of the story : — 

" A large quantity of provisions had, during two years or there- 
abouts, been collected from different points, and the Castle of Douglas, 
newly repaired, and, as was thought, carefully guarded, was appointed 
as the place where the said provisions were to be put in store for the 
service of the King of England, or of the Lord Clifford, whichever 
should first enter the Western Marches with an English army, and 
stand in need of such a supply. This army was also to relieve our 
wants, I mean those of my uncle the Earl of Pembroke, who for some 
time before had lain with a considerable force in the town called Ayr, 
near the old Caledonian Forest, and where we had hot wars with the 
insurgent Scots. Well, sir, it happened, as in similar cases, that 
Thirlwall, though a bold and active soldier, was surprised in the 
Castle of Douglas, about Hallowmass, by this same worthy, young 
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James Douglas. In no very good humour was he, as you may 
suppose; for his father^ called William the Hardy, or William 
Longlegs, having refused, on any terms, to become Anglicised, was 
made a lawful prisoner, and died as such, closely con&ned in Ber- 
wick, or, as some say, in Newcastle. The news of his father's death 
had put young Douglas into no small rage, and tended, I think, to 
suggest what he did in his resentment. Embarrassed by the quantity 
of provisions which he found in the Castle, which, the English being 
superior in the country, he had neither the means to remove nor the 
leisure to stay and consume, the fiend, as I think, inspired him with 
a contrivance to render them unfit for human use. You shall judge 
yourself whether it was likely to be suggested by a good or an evil 
spirit. 

*' According to this device, the gold, silver, and other transportable 
commodities being carried to secret places of safety, Douglas caused 
the meat, the malt, and other com or grain, to be brought down into 
the castle cellar, where he emptied the contents of the sacks into one 
loathsome heap, striking out the heads of the barrels and puncheons, 
so as to let the mingled drink run through the heap of meal, grain, 
and so forth. *The bullocks provided for slaughter were in like 
manner knocked on the head, and their blood suffered to drain into 
the mass of edible substances ; and lastly, the flesh of these oxen was 
buried in the same mass, in which was also included the dead bodies 
of those in the castle, who, receiving no quarter from the Douglas, 
paid dear enough for having kept no better watch. This base and 
unworthy abuse of provisions intended for the use of man, together 
with throwing into the well of the castle carcasses of men and horses, 
and other filth for polluting the same, has since that time been called 
the Douglas Labdeb." 

*' I pretend not, good Sir Aymer," said the minstrel, '' to vindicate 
what you justly reprove, nor can I conceive any mode of rendering 
provisions arranged after the form of the Douglas Larder, proper for 
the use of any Christian ; yet this young gentleman might perhaps 
act under the sting of natural resentment, rendering his singular 
exploit more excusable than it may seem at first. Think, if your 
own noble father had just died in a lingering captivity, his inheritance 
seized upon, and occupied as a garrison by a foreign enemy, would 
not these things stir you to a mode of resentment which, in cold 
blood, and judging of it as the action of any enemy, your honour 
might hold in natural and laudable abhorrence 1 — Would you pay 
respect to dead and senseless objects, which no one could bUm^^^x^ 
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appropriating to your own use, or even scrapie the refiual of quarter 
to priflonerB, which is so often practised even in wars which are other- 
wise termed faix and humane V* 

'' You press me close, minstreV' aftid Aymer de Valence. " I at 
least have no great interest to excuse the Douglas in this matter, since 
its consequences were, that I myself, and the rest of my uncle's host, 
laboured with Clifford and his army to rebuild this same DangerouB 
Castle ; and feeling no stomach for the cheer that the Douglas had 
left us, we suffered hard commons, though I acknowledge we did not 
hesitate to adopt for our own use such sheep and oxen as the 
miserable Scots had still left around their fetrm-houses ; and I jest 
not, Sir Minstrel, when I acknowledge in sad eamesty that we martial 
men ought to make oar petitions with peculiar penitence to Heaven 
for mercy, when we reflect on the various miseries which the nature 
of our profession compeb us to inflict on each other." 

*' It seems to me," answered the minstrel, '* that those who feel the 
stings of their own conscience should be more lenient when they 
speak of the offences of others ; nor do I greatly rely on a sort of 
prophecy which was delivered, as the men of this hill district say, to 
the young Douglas, by a man who in the course of nature should 
have been long since dead, promising him a course of success against 
the English for having sacrificed his own castle to prevent their 
making it a garrison." 

**We have time enough for the story," said Sir Aymer, ''and 
methinks it would suit a knight and a minstrel better than the grave 
converse we have hitherto held, which would have beseemed — so 
Gk)d save me — the mouths of two travelling friars." 

" So be it," said the minstrel ; " the rote of the viol easily changes 
its time and varies its note." 



CHAPTER V. 

A tale of sorrow, for year eyes may weep ; 
A tale of horror, for your flesh may tingle ; 
A tale of wonder, for the eyebrows arch, 
And the flesh curdles, if yoa read it rightly. 

Old Play. 

" Your honour must be informed, gentle Sir Aymer de Valence, that 
I have heard this story told at a great distance from the land in 
which it happened, by a sworn minstrel, the ancient friend and 
servant of the house of Douglas, one of the best, it is said, who evtf 
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belonged to that noble Comily. This minBtrel, Hugo Hugonet by 
name, attended his young master when on this fierce exploit^ as was 
his wont. 

" The castle was in total tumult ; in one comer the war-men were 
busy breaking up and destroying provisions ; in another, they were 
slaying men^ horses, and cattle, and these actions were accompanied 
with appropriate sounds. The cattle, particularly, had become 
sensible of their impending fate, and with awkward resistance and 
piteous cries, testified that reluctance with which these poor creatures 
look instinctively on the shambles. The groans and screams of men, 
undergoing, or about to undergo, the stroke of death, and the 
screeches of the poor horses which were in mortal agony, formed a 
fearful chorus. Hugonet was desirous to remove himself from such 
unpleasant sights and sounds; but his master, the Douglas, had been 
a man of some reading, and his old servant was anxious to secure a 
book of poetry, to which he had been attached of old. This con- 
tained the lays of an ancient Scottish Bard, who, if an ordinary 
human creature while he was in this life, cannot now perhaps be 
exactly termed such. 

*' He waS) in short, that Thomas, distinguished by the name of the 
Rhymer, and whose intimacy, it is said, became so great with the 
gifted people called the Faery folk, that he could, like them, foretell 
the future deed before it came to pass, and united in his own person 
the quality of bard and of soothsayer. But of late years he had 
vanished almost entirely from this mortal scene ; and although the 
time and manner of his death were never publicly known, yet the 
general belief was, that he was not severed from the land of the 
living, but removed to the land of Faery, from whence he sometimes 
made excursions, and concerned himself only about matters which 
were to come hereafter. Hugonet was the more earnest to prevent 
the loss of the works of this ancient bard, as many of his poems and 
predictions were said to be preserved in the castle, and were supposed 
to contain much especially connected with the old house of Douglas, 
as well as other families of ancient descent, who had been subjects of 
this old man's prophecy ; and accordingly he determined to save this 
volume from destruction in the general conflagration to which the 
building was about to be consigned by the heir of its ancient pro- 
prietors. With this view he hurried up into the little old vaulted 
room, called ' the Douglas's study,' in which there might be some 
dozen old books written by the ancient chaplains, in what the 
minstrels call the letter black. He immediately discovered the cele- 
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brated lay, called Sir Tristrem, which has been so often altered and 
abridged as to bear little resemblance to the originaL Hogonet^ who 
well knew the value in which this poem was held by the ancient 
lords of the castle, took the parchment volume from the shelves of 
the library, and laid it upon a small desk adjacent to the Baron's 
chair. Having made such preparation for putting it in safety, he fell 
into a brief reverie, in which the decay of light, and the prepaiations 
for the Douglas Larder, but especially the last sight of objects which 
had been familiar to his eyes, now on the eve of destruction, engaged 
him at that moment. 

''The bard, therefore, was thinking within himself upon the 
uncommon mixture of the mystical scholar and warrior in his old 
master, when, as he bent his eyes upon the book of the ancient 
Rhymer, he was astonished to observe it slowly removed from the 
desk on which it lay by an invisible hand. The old man looked 
with horror at the spontaneous motion of the book, for the safety of 
which he was interested, and had the courage to approach a little 
nearer the table, in order to discover by what means it had been 
withdrawn. 

'* I have said the room was already becoming dark, so as to render 
it difficult to distinguish any person in the chair, though it now 
appeared, on closer examination, that a kind of shadowy outline da 
human form was seated in it, but neither precise enough to oonvey 
its exact figure to the mind, nor so detailed as to intiiiiate diatinedy 
its mode of action. The Bard of Douglas, therefore, gazed upon Ae 
object of his fear, as if he had looked upon something not mortid; 
nevertheless, as he gazed more intently, he became mora capable of 
discovering the object which offered itself to his eyes, and they grew 
by degrees more keen to penetrate what they witnessed. A tall thin 
form, attired in, or rather shaded with, a long flowing dusky robe, 
having a face and physiognomy so wild and overgrown with hair as 
to be hardly human, were the only marked outlines of the phantom; 
and, looking more attentively, Hugonet was still sensible of two 
other forms, the outUnes, it seemed, of a hart and a hind, which 
appeared half to shelter themselves behind the person and under the« 
robe of this supernatural figure." 

** A probable tale," said the knight, '* for you. Sir Minstrel, a man 
of sense, as you seem to be, to recite so gravely ! From what wise 
authority have you had this tale, which, though it might pass well 
enough amid clanging beakers, must be held quite apocryphal in tiie 
sober hours of the morning )" 
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" Bf mf minrtTel word, 8ii Knigfa^" onaweted Bertram, " I am 
no propagator of the fable, if it be one ; Hugoaet, the violer, when he 
had retired into a cloister near the Lake of Pembelmeie, in Wales, 
commanicaited the atorj to me aa I now tell it. Therefore, as it 
WBH upon the anthoiity of an eje-witnew, I apologise not for relat- 
ing it to yon, ednce I conld hardly diacoTei a more direct eoarce of 
knowledge." 

" Be it so, Sir Minsbel," said the knight ; " tell on thy tale, and 
may thy legend escape diticism from others as well as from me." 

" Hngonet, Sir Knight," answered Bertram, " was a holy man, and 
maintained a fair character dtuiog hia whole life, notwithstanding 




his trade may be esteemed a light one. The vision spoke to him iu 
an antique language, like that formerly used in the kingdom ol 
Sttath-Oljde, being a species of Scots or Gaelic, which few would 
have comprehended. 

" 'Yon are a learned man,' said the apparition, 'and not nnsc- 
qoainted with the dialecta osed in your countiy formerly, although 
they are now out ol date, and you are obliged to tranaMe them into 
the vulgar Saxon of Deira or Noithambeiland ; but highly muat 
an ancient British bard prize one in this " remote term of time," who 
seta upon the poetry of his native country a valuQ vbid^ Yortlw&^aa^ 
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to think of iti preMrrfttioii at 4 moment of rach tttxor as infloAiices 
the preeent eyening.' 

*"It it indeed/ said Hugonet^ 'a night of tenor, that calls even 
the dead from the graTo, and makei them the ghastlj and £Barfal 
companions of the living. Who or what art thoo, in Qod's name, 
who breakest the bounds which divide them, and revisitett thai 
strangely the state thou hast so long bid adieu to V 

**'! am,' replied the vision, 'that celebrated Thomas the Bhymer, 
by some called Thomas of Etoeldonn, or Thomas the True Speaker, 
lake other sages, I am permitted at times to revisit the scenes of my 
former life, nor am I incapable of removing the shadovry clouds and 
Hs^rlrwAaft which overhaug futurity; and know, thou aflicted man, that 
what thou now seest in this w<^il countiy is not a general emblem 
of what shall therein befall hereafter, but in ptoportloii as the 
Douglasses are now suffering the loss and destruction of their home 
for their loyalty to the rightful heir of the Scottish kingdom, so 
hath Heaven appointed for them a just rewaid ; and as they have 
not spared to bum and destroy their own house and that of thdbr 
fathers in the Bruoe's cause, so is it the doom of Hsaven that as 
often as the walls of Douglas Oastle shall be burnt to the ground, 
they shall be again rebuilt still more stetely and mora magnificent 
than before.' 

^ A cry was now heard like that of a multitude in the couit-yaid, 
joining in a fierce shout of eiultatioii; at the same time a broad and 
ruddy glow seemed to burst from the beams and xafter^ and sparks 
flew from them as from the smith's stithy, whilo the element canght 
to its fuel, and the conflagration broke its way thorough evoy 
aperture. 

^'See ye that?' said the vision, casting his ^e towards the 
windows, and disappearing — ' Begone ! The fated hour of removing 
this book is not yet come, nor are thine the destined hands. But it 
will be safe where I have placed it, and the time of its removal shsll 
come.' The voice was heard after the form had vamshed, and the 
brain of Hugonet almost turned round at the wild scene which he 
beheld; hia utmost exertion was scarcely sufficient to withdraw him 
from the terrible spot, and Douglas Castle that night sunk into ashes 
and smoke, to arise, in no great length of time, in a form Btnmger 
than ever." The minstrel stopped, and his hearer, the Kngllsh kni^t^ 
remained silent for some minutes, ere at length he replied. 

*< It is true, minstrel," answered Sir Aymer, '* that your tala Is as 
Ur ondeoiable, that this oastle — three times burned down by the 
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heir of the hooM and of the barony — has hitherto been as often 
reared again by Henry Lord Oiifford, and other generals of the 
English, who endeaToored on every occasion to build it up more 
artificially and more strongly than it had formerly existed, since it 
occupies a position too important to the safety of our Scottish 
border to permit our yielding it up. This I myself have partly 
witnessed. But I cannot think, that because the castle has been 
80 destroyed, it is therefore decreed so to be repaired in future, 
considering that such cruelties as surely cannot meet the approbation 
of Heaven have attended the feats of the Douglasses. But I see 
thou art determined to keep thine own faith, nor can I blame thee, 
since the wonderful turns of fate which have attended this fortress 
are sufficient to warrant anyone to watch for what seem the peculiar 
indications of the wiU of Heaven; but thou mayst believe, good 
minstrel, that the fault shall not be mine, if the young Douglas shall 
have opportunity to exercise his cookery upon a second edition 
of his family larder, or to profit by the predictions of Thomas the 
Rhymer." 

** I do not doubt due circumspection upon your own part and Sir 
John de Walton's,'' said Bertram ; " but there is no crime in my 
saying that Heaven can accomplish its own purposes. I look upon 
Douglas Oastle as in some degree a fated place, and I long to see 
what changes time may have made in it during the currency of 
twenty years. Above all, I desire to secure, if possible, the volume 
of this Thomas of Erceldoun, having in it such a fund of forgotten 
minstrelsy, and of prophecies respecting the future fates of the 
Briti^ kingdom, both northern and southern." 

The knight made no answer, but rode a little space forward, 
keeping the upper part of the ridge of the water, by which the road 
down the vale seemed to be rather sharply conducted. It at length 
attained the summit of an acclivity of considerable length. From 
this point, and behind a conspicuous rock, which appeared to have 
been pushed aside, as it werci like the scene of a theatre, to admit 
a view of the under part of the valley, the travellers beheld the 
extensive vale, parts of which have been already shown in detail, but 
which, as the river became narrower, was now entirely laid bare in 
its height and depth as far as it extended, and displayed in its 
precincts, at a little distance from the course of the stream, the 
towering and lordly castle to which it gave the name. The mist 
which continued to encumber the valley with its fleecy clouds, showed 
imperfectly the rude fortifications which served to defend thA %\&a\L 
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town of Douglas, which was strong enough to repel a desultory 
attack, but not to withstand what was called in those days a formal 
siege. The most striking feature was its churoh, an ancient Qothic 
pile raised on an eminence in the centre of the town, and even then 
extremely ruinous. To the left, and lying in the distance, might be 
seen other towers and battlements ; and, divided from the town by a 
piece of artificial water, which extended almost around it^ arose the 
Dangerous Castle of Douglas. 

Sternly was it fortified, after the fashion of the middle ages, with 
donjon and battlements; displaying, above others, the tall tower, 
which bore the name of Lord Henry's, or the Clifford's Tower. 

** Tender is the castle," said Aymer de Valence, extending his arm, 
with a smile of triumph upon his brow ; '* thou mayst judge thyself 
whether the defences added to it under the Clifford are likely to 
render its next capture a more easy deed than the last.'' 

The minstrel barely shook his head, and quoted from the Psalnust 
— **Ni8i Dorwinus custocUet" Nor did he prosecute the discourse, 
though De Valence answered eagerly, *' My own edition of the text 
is not very different from thine; but, methinks thou art moie 
spiritually-minded than can always be predicated of a wandering 
minstrel." 

** God knows," said Bertram, 'Hhat if I, or such as I, are forgetful 
of the finger of Providence in accomplishing its purposes in this lower 
world, we have heavier blame than that of other people, since we aie 
perpetually called upon, in the exercise of our fanciful profession, to 
admire the turns of fate which bring good out of evil, and which 
render those who think only of their own passions and purposes the 
executors of the will of Heaven." 

'* I do submit to what you say. Sir Minstrel," answered the knight, 
" and it would be unlawful to express any doubt of the truths which 
you speak so solemnly, any more than of your own belief in them. 
Let me add, sir, that I think I have power enough in this garrison 
to bid you welcome, and Sir John de Walton, I hope, will not lefiue 
access to hall, castle, or knight's bower, to a person of your profession, 
and by whose conversation we shall, perhaps, profit somewhat I 
cannot, however, lead you to expect such indulgence for your son, 
considering the present state of his health ; but if I procure him the 
privilege to remain at the convent of Saint Bride, he will be there 
unmolested and in safety, until you have renewed your acquaintance 
with Douglasdale and its history, and are disposed to set forward on 
jour journey." 
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** I embrace your honour^s proposal the more willingly," said the 
minstrel, ''that I can recompense the Father Abbot" 

''A main point with holy men or women,** replied De Valence, ''who, 
in time of warfare, subsist by affording the visitors of their shrine 
the means of maintenance in their cloisters for a passing season." 

The party now approached the sentinels on guard at the castle, 
who were closely and thickly stationed, and who respectfully admitted 
Sir Aymer de Valence, as next in command under Sir John de 
Walton. Fabian — for so was the young squire named who attended 
on De Valence — mentioned it as his master's pleasure that the 
minstrel should also be admitted. 

An old archer, however, looked hard at the minstrel as he followed 
Sir Aymer. " It is not for us," said he, " or any of our degree, to 
oppose the pleasure of Sir Aymer de Valence, nephew to the Earl 
of Pembroke, in such a matter ; and for us, Master Fabian, welcome 
are you to make the gleeman your companion both at bed and 
board, as well as your visitant, a week or two at the Castle of 
Douglas ; but your worship is well aware of the strict order of watch 
laid upon us, and if Solomon, King of Israel, were to come here as a 
travelling minstrel, by my faith I durst not give him entrance, 
unless I had positive authority from Sir John de Walton." 

"Do you doubt, sirrah," said Sir Aymer de Valence, who returned 
on hearing an altercation betwixt Fabian and the archer — *' do you 
doubt that I have good authority to entertain a guest, or do you pre- 
sume to contest it 1" 

"Heaven forbid !" said the old man, "that I should presume to 
place my own desire in opposition to your worship, who has so lately 
and so honourably acquired your spurs : but in this matter I must 
think what will be the wish of Sir John de Walton, who is your 
governor. Sir Enight, as well as mine ; and so far I hold it worth 
while to detain your guest until Sir John return from a ride to the 
outposts of the castle ; and this, I conceive, being my duty, will be 
no matter of offence to your worship." 

"Methinks," said the knight, "it is saucy in thee to suppose that 
my commands can have anything in them improper, or contradictory 
to those of Sir John de Walton ; thou mayst trust to me at least that 
thou shalt come to no harm. Keep this man in the guard-room ; let 
him not want good cheer, and when Sir John de Walton returns, 
report him as a person admitted by my invitation, and if anything 
more be wanted to make out your excuse, I shall not be reluctant in 
stating it to the governor.'' 
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The archer made a ngnal of obedienea with the pike which he 
held in his hand, and raramed the gniT« and aolenm manner of a 
sentinel npon hie poet He fint, however, nshered in the minstrel, 
and fomiiEdied him with food and liquor, speaking at the same time 
to Fabian, who remained behind. The smart yonng stripling had 
become yery proud of late, in consequence of obtaining the name of 
Sir Aymer's squire, and advancing a step in chivalry, as Sir Aymer 
himsdf had, somewhat earlier thui the usual period, been advanced 
from squire to knight. 

'^I tell thee, Fabian," said the old archer (whose gravity, sagacity, 
and skill in his vocation, while they gained him the confidence of all 
in the castle, subjected him, as he himself said, occasionally to the 
ridicule of the young coxcombs ; and at the same time, we may add, 
rendered him somewhat pragmatic and punctilious towards those who 
stood higher than himself in birth and rank) ; ** I tell thee, Fabisn, 
thou wilt do thy master, Sir Aymer, good service, if thou wilt give 
him a hint to suffer an old archer, man-at-arms, or such like, to give 
him a fair and civil answer respecting that which he commands ; for 
undoubtedly it is not in the first score of a man's years that he learns 
the various proper forms of military service ; and Sir John de Walton, 
a most excellent commander no doubt, is one earnestly bent on pur- 
suing the strict line of his duty, and will be rigorously severe, as 
well, believe me, with thy master as with a lesser person. Nay, he 
also possesses that seal for his duty which induces him to throw blams^ 
if there be the slightest ground for it, upon Aymer de Valence him- 
self, although his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, was Sir John de 
Walton's steady patron, and laid the beginning of his good fortune; 
for all which, by training up his nephew in the true discipline of the 
French wars, Sir John has taken the best way of showing himsslf 
grateful to the old Earl." 

** Be it as you will, old Gilbert Greenleaf,^ answered Fabian, ^ tho« 
knowest I never quarrel with thy sermonising, and therefore give 
me credit for submitting to many a lecture firom Sir John de Walton 
and thyself; but thou drivest this a little too far, if thou canst not 
let a day pass without giving me a flogging. Credit me, Sir John de 
Walton will not thank thee if thou term him one too old to r em ember 
that he himself had once some green sap in his veins. Ay, thus it 
is, the old man will not forget that he has once been young, nor the 
young that he must some day be old ; and so the one changes lus 
manners into the lingering formality of advanced age, and the othsr 
rem&inB like a midsummer toxient swollen with rain, every drop ef 
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water in it noise, frotb, and ovarflow. There is a maxim for thee, 
GKlbert I-^Heardest thou ever better 1 Hang it up amidst thy axioms 
of wisdom, and see if it will not pass among thee like fifteen to the 
dozen« It will senre to bring thee off, man, when the wine-pot (thine 
only fanlt, good GKlbert) hath brought thee on occasion into some* 
thing of a scrape.'' 

'*Best keep it for thyself, good Sir Squire,'' said the old man; 
'^ methinks it is more ]ike to stand thyself one day in good stead. 
Who eyer heard of a knight, or of the wood of which a knight is 
made, and that is a squire, being punished corporally like a poor old 
archer or horseboy ? Your worst fault will be mended by some of 
these witty sayings, and your best service will scarce be rewarded 
more thankfully than by giving thee the name of Fabian the Fabler, 
or some such witty title." 

Having unloosed his repartee to this extent, old Greenleaf resumed 
a certain acidity of countenance, which may be said to characterise 
those whose preferment hath become frozen under the influence of 
the slowness of its progress, and who display a general spleen 
against such as have obtained the advancement for which all are 
struggling, earlier, and, as they suppose, with less merit than their own. 
From time to time the eye of the old sentinel stole from the top of 
his pike, and with an air of triumph rested upon the young man 
Fabian, as if to see how deeply the wound had galled him, while at 
the same time he held himself on the alert to perform whatever 
mechanical duty his post might require. Both Fabian and his 
master were at the happy period of life when such discontent as that 
of the grave archer affected them lightly, and, at the very worst, was 
considered as the jest of an old man and a good soldier ; the more 
especially as he was always willing to do the duty of his companions, 
and was much trusted by Sir John de Walton, who, though very 
much younger, had been bred up like Greenleaf in the wars of 
Edward the First, and was tenacious in upholding strict discipline, 
which, since the death of that great monarch, had been considerably 
neglected by the young and warm-blooded valour of England. 

Meantime it occurred to Sir Aymer de Valence, that though in 
displaying the usual degree of hospitality shown to such a man as 
Bertram, he had merely done what was becoming his own rank, as 
one possessed of the highest honours of chivalry-*-the self-styled 
minstrel might not in reality be a man of that worth which he assumed. 
There was certainly something in his conversation, at least more 
grave, if not more austere, than was common to thosA oi \\\& ^Vccl%\ 



aad vhcn he nooQeefeBd mmj ponti of Sir Jolin de Watton's 
MJinitfiif, a doubt anm im bla Bind, that the gofweaat mig^t not 
appfote of boa haTing intzodneed intotliecaiftieapiBnoiiof Beztum'a 
dianeter, vho vaa citable of mabing obaervationa from which the 
gBfiiaon mi^^ afieiwai di lied, much danger and meonTenieiiee. 
Seeietl J, therefore, he l y gr ft t pd that he had not Curly intimated to 
the wandenng minrtxel that bia reo^lion, or that of an j atiangei; 
within the Dangerona Oaatle^ waa not at pieaent permitted by the 
ciieonutaneea of the tbne& In thia eaaCy the exp reaa line of bia duty 
would have been bia Tindieation, and inatead, periiapfl^ of diaooiin- 
tenanee and blame, he would baTe had piaiae and bononr from hiB 
anperior. 

With theae thongbta paadng throogfa bia mind, aome tadt appie- 
henaion aroae of a rebuke on the part of his eommanding-offieer ; for 
thii officer, notwithatanding his atrictneaa^ Sir Aymer loyed aa well 
aa feared. He went, therefore, towards the guard-room of the castley 
under the pretence of aeeing that the ritea of hoepitality bad been 
duly obeenred towarda his late trayelling companion. The minstiel 
aroae respectfnllyy and from the manner in which he paid his com- 
pliments, seemed, if he had not expected this call of inquiry, at least 
to be in no degree surprised at it^ Sir Aymer, on the other hand, 
assumed an air something more distant than he had yet used towards 
Bertram, and in reverting to bis former invitation, he now so &r 
qualified it as to say that the minstrel knew that he was only second 
in command, and that effectual permission to enter the castle ought 
to be sanctioned by Sir John de Walton. 

There is a civil way of seeming to believe any apology which 
people are disposed to receive in payment^ without allying suspicion 
of its currency. The minstrel, therefore, tendered his thanks for the 
civility which had so far been shown to him. ** It was a mere wish 
of passing curiosity," he said, ''which, if not granted, could be 
attended with no consequences either inconvenient or disagreeable 
to him. Thomas of Erceldoun was, according to the Welsh triads, 
one of the three bards of BrUam, who never stained a spear with blood, 
or was guilty either of taking or retaking castles and fortresses^ and 
thus far not a person likely, after death, to be suspected of such 
warlike feats. But I can easily conceive why Sir John de Walton 
should have allowed the usual rites of hospitality to fall into disuse, 
and why a man of public character like myself ought not to desiie 
food or lodging where it is accounted so dangerous; and it can 
mrpme no one why the governor did not even invest bis worthy 
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young lieutenant with the power of dispensing with so strict and 
unusual a rule." 

These words, very coolly spoken, had something of the effect of 
a£fronting the young knight, as insinuating that he was not held 
sufficiently trustworthy by Sir John de Walton, with whom he had 
lived on terms of affection and familiarity, though the governor had 
attained his thirtieth year and upwards, and his lieutenant did not 
yet write himself one-and-twenty, the full age of chivalry having 
been in his case particularly dispensed with, owing to a feat of early 
manhood. Ere he had fully composed the angry thoughts which 
were chafing in his mind, the sound of a hunting-bugle was heard at 
the gate, and from the sort of general stir which it spread through 
the garrison, it was plain that the governor had returned from his 
ride. Every seiitinel, seemingly animated by his presence, shouldered 
his pike more uprightly, gave the word of the post more sharply, 
and seemed more fully awake and conscious of his duty. Sir John 
de Walton having alighted from his horse, asked Greenleaf what had 
passed during his absence ; the old archer thought it his duty to say, 
that a minstrel, who seemed like a Scotchnfian, or wandering 
borderer, had been admitted into the castle, while his son, a lad sick 
of the pestilence so much talked of, had been left for a time at the 
Abbey of Saint Bride. This he said on Fabian's information. The 
archer added, that the father was a man of tale and song, who could 
keep the whole garrison amused, without giving them leave to attend 
to their own business. 

<*We want no such devices to pass the time,'' answered the 
governor ; " and we would have been better satisfied if our lieuten- 
ant had been pleased to find us other guests, and fitter for a direct 
and frank communication, than one who, by his profession, is a 
detractor of Qod and a deceiver of man.'' 

'* Yet," said the old soldier, who could hardly listen even to his 
commander without indulging the humour of contradiction, *' I have 
heard your honour intimate that the trade of a minstrel, when it is 
justly acted up to, is as worthy as even the degree of knighthood itself." 

'* Such it may have been in former days," answered the knight ; 
<<but in modern minstrelsy, the duty of rendering the art an in- 
centive to virtue is forgotten, and it is well if the poetry which fired 
our fathers to noble deeds, does not now push on their children to 
such as are base and unworthy. But I will speak upon this to my 
friend Aymer, than whom I do not know a more excellent, or a more 
high-spirited young man." 
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Wblls ditconniiig with the uclin in Qui nuniMr, EUr John it 
Walton, of a tall and handMme flgnie, advanced and rtood within 
the ample aioh of the gnard-Kom ehimnej, and wm lietaned to in 
Tereiential lilanee hj trutj Gilbert, who filled np with nodt and 
■igna, ai an attentive anditor, the paoui in the oonTsisation. The 
oondnct of another hearer of what paeaed woa not eqnally reapeBtful, 
bat, irom hia poattion, he eaeaped obMrvation. 

This third person wai no other than the iqnire Fabian, who wm 
concealed from oburvation bj hia poaition behind ths hob, or pre- 




jecting portion of the old-faahioned fireplace, and hid hioMtlf jA 

more carefuUj ^hea he heard the converution between th« govemu 
and tha archer turo to the prajudiae, m he thought, of hii tnaater. 
The tqnire'a employment at thii tirae wa» the aeTrlle taek of eleaniiig 
Sir Afmsi'a arma, which waa oonTanieutly performed bj heating, 
npon the prt^ection alraadr specified, the piecw of atael armom lot 
the uioal thin coating of varniib. Ha coald not, therefore, if hi 
■honld be ditcorered, be copsidcnd at guilty of anything inaolentn 
disreapectful. He was better aoreened from view, oi n think anu^ 
arou from a qnantitj of oak panelling, carved in nuuiy oaaat wiA 
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lh« crest and achieyemtiiti of the Donglai funily^ which being the 
iiiel neareit at hand, laj axnonldering in the chimnej, and gathering 
toablaie. 

The governor^ anconeoious of this addition to his audience, par* 
sued his conyersatioq with GKlbert Greenleaf : '< I need not tell jou/ 
he saidy '* that I am interested in the speedy termination of this siege 
or blockade, with which Douglas continues to threaten ns ; my own 
honour and affections are engaged in keeping this Dangerous Castle 
safe in iSngland's behalf, but X am troubled at the admission of this 
stranger ; and young De Valence would have acted more strictly in 
the line of his duty, if he had refused to this wanderer any com* 
munieation with this garrison without my permission." 

^* Fi^ it isi" replied old Greenleaf shaking his head, *< that this 
good*natured and gallant young knight is somewhat drawn aside 
by tha rash advices of his squire, the boy Fabian, who has 
braTwy, but as little steadiness in him as a bottle of fermented 
small beer/ 

** Now hang thee,'' thought Fabian to himself, *' for an old relic of 
the wars, staffed full of conceit and warlike terms, like the soldier 
who, to keep himself from the cold, has lapped himself so close in a 
tattered ensign for a shelter, that his very outside may show nothing, 
but rags and blasonry.'^ 

" I would not think twice of the matter, were the party less dear 
to me," said Bir John de Walton. *< But I would fain be of use to 
this young man» even although I should purchase his improvement 
in military knowledge at the expense of giving him a little pain. 
Experience should, as it were, be burnt in upon the mind of a young 
man, and not merely impressed by marking the lines of his chart out 
for him with chalk) I will remember the hint you, Greenleaf, have 
given, and take an opportunity of severing these two young men ; 
and though I most dearly love the one, and am far from wishing ill 
to the other, yet at present, as you well hint, the blind is leading the 
blind, and the young knight has for his assistant and counsellor too 
young a squire, and that must be amended." 

''Marry 1 out upon thee, old palmer- worm T' said the page within 
himself ; ** have I found thee in the very fact of maligning myself 
and my master, as it is thy nature to do towards all the hopeful 
young buds of chivalry ? If it were not to dirty the arms of an 
elhm of chivalry, by measuring them with one of thy raok, I might 
honour thee with a knightly invitation to the field, while the scandal 
which thou hast spoken is still foul upon thy tongue; ea\tii&^\.V\!(2^^ 
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shalt not carry one kind of language publicly in the castle, and 
another before the governor, upon the footing of having served with 
him under the banner of Longshanks. I will carry to my master 
this tale of thine evil intentions; and when we have concerted 
together, it shall appear whether the youthful spirits of the garrison 
or the grey beards are most likely to be the hope and protection of 
this same Castle of Douglas.'' 

It is enough to say that Fabian pursued his purpose, in canying 
to his master, and in no very good humour, the report of what had 
passed between Sir John de Walton and the old soldier. He 
succeeded in representing the whole as a formal offence intended to 
Sir Aymer de Valence ; while all that the governor did to remove 
the suspicions entertained by the young knight, could not in any 
respect bring him to take a kindly view of the feelings of his com- 
mander towards him. He retained the impression which he had 
formed from Fabian's recital of what he had heard, and did not 
think he was doing Sir John de Walton any injustice, in supposing 
him desirous to engross the greatest share of the fame acquired in 
the defence of the castle, and thrusting back his companions, who 
might reasonably pretend to a fair portion of it. 

The mother of mischief, says a Scotch proverb, is no bigger than 
a midge's wing.f In this matter of quarrel, neither the young man 
nor the older knight had afforded each other any just cause of 
offence. De Walton was a strict observer of military discipline, in 
which he had been educated from his extreme youth, and by which 
he was almost as completely ruled as by his natural disposition ; and 
his present situation added force to his original education. 

Common report had even exaggerated the military skill, the lo?e 
of adventure, and the great variety of enterprise, ascribed to JameB, 
the young Lord of Douglas. He had, in the eyes of this Southern 
garrison, the faculties of a fiend, rather than those of a mere mortal; 
for if the English soldiers cursed the tedium of the perpetual watch 
and ward upon the Dangerous Castle, which admitted of no relazatioa 
from the severity of extreme duty, they agreed that a tall form wai 
sure to appear to them with a battle-axe in his hand, and entenng 
into conversation in the most insinuating manner, never failed, with 
an ingenuity and eloquence equal to that of a fallen spirit^ to 
recommend to the discontented sentinel some mode in which, hf 
giving his assistance to betray the English, he might set himself at 
liberty. The variety of these devices, and the frequency of thttf 
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recoirencey kept Sir John de Walton's anxiety so perpetoally upon 
the stretch, that he at no time thought himself exactly out of the 
Black Douglas's reach, any more than the good Christian supposes 
himself out of reach of the wiles of the Devil ; while every new 
temptation, instead of confirming his hope, seems to announce that 
the immediate retreat of the Evil One will he followed hy some new 
attack yet more cunningly devised. Under this general state of 
anxiety and apprehension, the temper of the governor changed 
somewhat for the worse, and they who loved him best, regretted 
most that he became addicted to complain of the want of diligence 
on the part of those who, neither invested with responsibility like 
his, nor animated by the hope of such splendid rewards, did not 
entertain the same degree of watchful and incessant suspicion as 
himself. The soldiers muttered that the vigilance of their governor 
was marked with severity ; the officers and men of rank, of whom 
there were several, as the castle was a renowned school of arms, and 
there was a certain merit attained even by serving within its walls, 
complained, at the same time, that Sir John de Walton no longer 
made parties for hunting, for hawking, or for any purpose which 
might soften the rigours of warfare, and suffered nothing to go 
forward but the precise discipline of the castle. On the other 
hand, it may be usually granted that the castle is well kept where 
the governor is a disciplinarian; and where feuds and personal 
quarrels are found in the garrison, the young men are usually more 
in fault than those whose greater experience has convinced them of 
the necessity of using the strictest precautions. 

A generous mind — and such was Sir John de Walton's — is often in 
this way changed and corrupted by the habit of over-vigilance, and 
pushed beyond its natural limits of candour. Neither was Sir Aymer 
de Valence free from a similar change; suspicion, though from a 
different cause, seemed also to threaten to bias his open and noble 
disposition in those qualities which had hitherto been proper to him. 
It was in vain that Sir John de Walton studiously sought oppor- 
tunities to give his younger friend indulgences, which at times were 
as far extended as the duty of the garrison permitted. The blow was 
struck ; the alarm had been given to a proud and fiery temper on 
both sides ; and while De Valence entertained an opinion that he was 
unjustly suspected by a friend, who was in several respects bound to 
him, De Walton, on the other hand, was led to conceive that a 
young man, of whom he took a charge as affectionate as if he had 
been a son of his own, and who owed to his lessons what he kna^ q1 
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wBiftfe and wbai fueeeM 1m had obfeninad in hSe, luA %ikMia oflSnea 
at thflei^ and eonadered himwlf iU-ttaafead oa T«rf inadaqnata 
groandik Tha neda of diaagraemaiKt thna aown betwaan thaui, fiulad 
not^ lika tha taiae aown by tha Enaiiiy among tha wheftt^ to paaificom 
ona daaa of tha garriaon to anothar; tha aoldieii^ though without any 
better raaaon than meialy to paaa the tima^ took diffeient mdm 
betwaoL thair govemctf and hia young Ueatenant; and ao tha ball of 
contention being once thrown np between thanii nerar lacked aoiBa 
arm or other to keep it in motion. 
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Alas ! they had been ftienda in jrontii; 
Bat whiBpeiing tongaes can pdMm tmth. 
And constancy liTes in nalms above; 

And life is thorny, and yonth is Tain; 
And to be wroth with one we loyey 

Doth work like madneas in the brain. 

Each spoke words of high disdain, 
And insult to his heart's dear brother. 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloo( the Boan remaining; 

Like olifis which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween. 
The marks of that which once hath been. 

OhristabeUe of ColebidgIi 

In prosecution of the intention which, when hia blood was ooolt 
seemed to him wisest, Sir John de Walton resolved that he would go 
to the verge of indulgence with his lieutenant and his young offioeH) 
furnish them with every species of amusement which the place nn^ 
dered possible, and make them ashamed of their diaoontent by 
overloading them with courtesy. The first time, therafora, that ^ 
saw Aymer de Valence after his return to the oastle, he addrelii^ 
him in high spirits, whether real or assumed. 

<< What thinkest thou, my young friend," said De Walton, <'if Wt 
try some of the woodland sports proper, they say, to this couBtiy' 
There are itill in our neighbourhood some herds of tha Oaladoaiii^ 
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bleed of wild oattlei which are nowhere to be found except among 
the moorland»--the black and rugged frontier of what was anciently 
called the kingdom of Strath-Olyde. There are some huntersi too^ 
who haye been accustomed to the sport, and who Touch that these 
animals are bjr far the most bold and fierce subjects of chase in the 
island of Britain." 

'* You will do as you please^** replied Sir Aymer, coldly ; '* but it 
is not I, Sir John^ who would recommend^ for the sake of a hunting- 
match, that you should involve the whole garrison in danger ; you 
know best the responsibilities incurred by your office here, and no 
doubt must have heedfuUy attended to them before making a 
proposal of such a nature." 

'* I do indeed know my own duty," replied De Walton, offended 
in turn, ''and might be allowed to think of yours also, without 
assuming more than my own share of responsibility ; but it seems to 
me as if the commander of this Dangerous Oastle, among other in- 
abilities, were, as old people in this country say, subjected to a spell 
— and one which renders it impossible for him to guide his conduct 
so as to afford pleasure to those whom he is most desirous to oblige. 
Not a great many weeks since, whose eyes would have sparkled like 
those of Sir Aymer de Valence at the proposal of a general hunting- 
match after a new object of game ? and now, what is his bearing 
when such sport is proposed, merely, I think, to disappoint my pur- 
pose of obliging him ? — a cold acquiescence drops half frozen from 
his lips, and he proposes to go to rouse the wild cattle with an air of 
gravity, as if he were undertaking a pilgrimage to the tomb of a 
martyr." 

** Not so, Sir John," answered the young knight. " In our present 
situation we stand conjoined in more charges than one, and although 
the greater and controlling trust is no doubt laid upon you as the 
elder and abler knight, yet still I feel that I myself have my own 
share of a Serious responsibility.. I trust, therefore, you will indul- 
gently hear my opinion, and bear with it, even though it should 
appear to have relation to that part of our common charge which is 
more especially intrusted to your keeping. The dignity of knight- 
hood which I have the honour to share with you, the accolade laid on 
my shoulder by the royal Plantagenel;, entitles me, methinks, to so 
much grace." 

« I cry you mercy," said the elder cavalier ; " I forgot how important 
a person I had before me, dubbed by King Edward himself, who was 
moved no doubt by special reasons to confer auiob. ui «ss\^ ^<(A.t(<Qx\ 
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and I certainly feel that I overstep my duty when I propose anything 
that sayours like idle sports to a person of such grave pretensions." 

'^ Sir John de Walton/' retorted De Valence, ^ we haye had some- 
thing too much of this — ^let it stop here. All that I mean to say is, 
that in this wardship of Douglas Castle, it will not be by my consent 
if any amusement, which distinctly infers a relaxation of discipline, 
be unnecessarily engaged in, and especially such as compels us to 
summon to our assistance a number of the Scots, whose eyil disposi- 
tion towards us we well know ; nor will I, though my years have 
rendered me liable to such suspicion, suffer anything of this kind to 
be imputed to me ; and if, unfortunately — though I am sure I know 
not why — we are in future to lay aside those bonds of familiar friend- 
ship which formerly linked us to each other, yet I see no reason why 
we should not bear ourselyes in our necessary communications like 
knights and gentlemen, and put the best construction on each othei^s 
motives, since there can be no reason for imputing the worst to any- 
thing that comes from either of us." 

** You may be right. Sir Aymer de Valence," said the governor, 
bending stiffly ; " and since you say we are no longer bound to each 
other as friends, you may be certain, nevertheless, that I will never 
permit a hostile feeling, of which you are the object, to occupy my 
bosom. You have been long, and I hope not uselessly, my pupil in 
the duties of chivalry. You are the near relation of the Earl of 
Pembroke, my kind and constant patron, and if these circumstances 
are well weighed, they form a connexion which it would be difficulty 
at least for me, to break through. If you feel yourself, as you seem 
to intimate, less strictly tied by former obligations, you must take 
your own choice in fixing our relations towards each other." 

" I can only say," replied De Valence, " that my conduct "will 
naturally be regulated by your own ; and you. Sir John, cannot hope 
more devoutly than I do, that our military duties may be fairly dis- 
charged, without interfering with our friendly intercourse." 

The knights here parted, after a conference which once or twice 
had very nearly terminated in a full and cordial explanation; but 
still there was wanting one kind heartfelt word from either, to break, 
as it were, the ice which was fast freezing upon their intercourse, 
and neither chose to be the first in making the necessary advances 
with sufficient cordiality, though each would have gladly done so, 
had the other appeared desirous of meeting it with the same ardonr; 
but their pride was too high, and prevented either from saying what 
might at once have put them upon an open and manly footing. They 
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parted, therefore, without again returning to the subject of the pro- 
posed diversion; until it was afterwards resumed in a formal note, 
praying Sir Aymer de Valence to accompany the commandant of 
Douglas Castle upon a solemn hunting-match, which had for its 
object the wild cattle of the neighbouring dale. 

The time of meeting was appointed at six in the morning, beyond 
the gate of the outer barricade ; and the chase was declared to be 
ended in the afternoon, when the rtcheat should be blown beneath 
the great oak, known by the name of Sholto's Club, which stood, a 
remarkable object, where Douglas Dale was bounded by several 
scattered trees, the outskirts of the forest and hill country. The 
usual warning was sent out to the common people, or vassals of the 
district, which they, notwithstanding their feeling of antipathy, 
received in general with delight, upon the great Epicurean principle 
of carpe diem, that is to say, in whatever circumstances it happens to 
present itself be sure you lose no recreation which life affords. A 
hunting-match has still its attractions, even though an English knight 
take his pleasure in the woods of the Douglas. 

It was no doubt afflicting to these faithful vassals to acknowledge 
another lord than the redoubted Douglas, and to wait by wood and 
river at the command of English officers, and in the company of their 
archers, whom they accounted their natural enemies. Still it was 
the only species of amusement which had been permitted them for a 
long time, and they were not disposed to omit the rare opportunity 
of joining in it. The chase of the wolf, the wild boar, or even the 
timid stag, required sylvan arms ; the wild cattle still more demanded 
this equipment of war-bows and shafts, boar-spears and sharp 
swords, and other tools of the chase similar to those used in actual 
war. Considering this, the Scottish inhabitants were seldom allowed 
to join in the chase, except under regulations as to number and arms, 
and especially in preserving a balance of force on the side of the 
English soldiers, which was very offensive to them. The greater 
part of the garrison was upon such occasions kept on foot, and 
several detachments, formed according to the governor's direction, 
were stationed in different positions, in case any quarrel should 
suddenly break out. 
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The driTers thoroogh the wood went. 

For to raise the deer ; 
Bowmen bickered upon the bent. 

With their broad arrows dear. 

The wylde thorough the woods went^ 

On every side shear; 
Greyhounds thorough the groves glent, 

For to kill thir deer. 

Battle of Chevy Chase, Old JSdU. 

Thb appointed morning came in cold and raw, after the manner of 
the Scottish March weather. Dogs yelped, yawned, and shiveredi 
and the huntsmen, though hardy and cheerful in expectation of the 
day's sport, twitched their mauds, or Lowland plaids^ close to their 
throats, and looked with some dismay at the mists which floated 
about the horizon, now threatening to sink down on the peaks and 
ridges of prominent mountains, and now to shift their position under 
the influence of some of the uncertain gales, which rose and fell 
alternately as they swept along the valley. 

^Nevertheless, the appearance of the whole formed, as is usual in 
almost all departments of the chase, a gay and a jovial spectacle. A 
brief truce seemed to have taken place between the nations, and the 
Scottish people appeared for the time rather as exhibiting the sports 
of their mountains in a friendly manner to the accomplished knights 
and bonny archers of Old England, than as performing a feudal 
service, neither easy nor dignifled in itself at the instigation of 
usurping neighbours. The figures of the cavaliers, now half seen 
now exhibited fully, and at the height of strenuous exertion, accord- 
ing to the character of the dangerous and broken ground, particularly 
attracted the attention of pedestrians, who, leading the dogs or 
beating the thickets, dislodged such objects of chase as they found in 
the dingles, and kept their eyes fixed upon their companions, 
rendered more remarkable from being mounted, and the speed at 
which they urged their horses ; the disregard of all accidents being 
as perfect as Melton Mowbray itself, or any other noted field of 
hunters of the present day, can exhibit. 

The principles on which modern and ancient hunting were con* 
ducted, are, however, as different as possible. A fox, or even a haie, 
is, in our own day, considered as a sufficient apology for a da/a 
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exercise to forty or fifty dogs, and nearly as many men and horses ; 
but the ancient chase, even though not terminating, as it often did, 
in battle, carried with it objects more important, and an interest 
immeasurably more stirring. If indeed one species of exercise can 
be pointed out as more universally exhilarating and engrossing than 
others, it is certainly that of the chase. The poor over-laboured 
drudge, who has served out his day of life, and wearied all his 
energies in the service of his fellow-mortals — he who has been for 
many years the slave of agriculture, or (still worse) of manufactures 
— engaged in raising a single ^eck of com from year to year, or in 
the monotonous labours of the desk—- can hardly remain dead to the 
general happiness when the chase sweeps past him with hound and 
horn, and for a moment feels all the exultation of the proudest 
cavalier who partakes the amusement. Let anyone who has witnessed 
the sight, recall to his imagination the vigour and lively interest 
which he has seen inspired into a village, including the oldest and 
feeblest of its inhabitants. In the words of Wordsworth, it is, on 
such occasions, 

** Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away. 
Not a soul will remain in the village to-day ; 
The hare has just started from Hamilton's grounds. 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds." 

But compare these inspiring sounds to the burst of a whole feudal 
population enjoying the sport, whose lives, instead of being spent in 
the monotonous toil of modem avocations, have been agitated by the 
hazards of war and of the chase, its near resemblance, and you must 
necessarily suppose that the excitation is extended like a fire which 
catches to dry heath. To use the common expression, borrowed from 
another amusement, all is fish that comes in the net on such occa- 
sions. An ancient bunting-match (the nature of the carnage excepted) 
was almost equal to a modern battle, when the strife took place on 
the surface of a varied and unequal country. A whole district poured 
forth its inhabitants, who formed a ring of great extent, called tech- 
nically a tinchel, and, advancing and narrowing their circle by 
degrees, drove before them the alarmed animals of every kind ; all 
and each of which, as they burst from the thicket or the moorland, 
were objects of the bow, the javelin, or whatever missile weapons the 
hunters possessed ; while others were run down and worried by large 
greyhounds, or more frequently brought to bay, when the more 
important persons present claimed for themselves the pleasure of 
patting them to death with their chivalrous hands, iacuxtiacL^ vql^- 
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vidually such danger as is inferred from a mortal contest even with 
the timid buck, when he is brought to the death-struggle, and has 
no choice but yielding his life or putting himself upon the defensiTe, 
by the aid of his splendid antlers and with all the courage of 
despair. 

The quantity of game found in Douglas Dale on tliis occasion was 
very considerable, for, as already noticed, it was a long time since a 
hunting upon a great scale had been attempted under the Douglasses 
themselves, whose misfortunes had commenced, several years before, 
with those of their country. The English garrison, too, had not 
sooner judged themselves strong or numerous enough to exercise 
these valued feudal privileges. In the meantime the game increased 
considerably. The deer, the wild cattle, and the wild boars, lay near 
the foot of the mountains, and made frequent irruptions into the 
lower part of the valley, which in Douglas Dale bears no small 
resemblance to an oasis, surrounded by tangled woods and broken 
moors, occasionally rocky, and showing large tracts of that bleak 
dominion to which wild creatures gladly escape when pressed by the 
neighbourhood of man. 

As the hunters traversed the spots which separated the field from 
the wood, there was always a stimulating uncertainty what sort of 
game was to be found, and the marksman, with his bow ready bent, 
or his javelin poised, and his good and well- bitted horse thrown upon 
its haunches, ready for a sudden start, observed watchfully what 
should rush from the covert, so that, were it deer, boar, wolf, wild 
cattle, or any other species of game, he might be in readiness. 

The wolf, which, on account of its ravages, was the most obnozioos 
of the beasts of prey, did not, however, supply the degree of diversion 
which his name promised; he usually fled far — ^in some instances 
many miles — before he took courage to turn to bay, and though for- 
midable at such moments, destroying both dogs and men by his 
terrible bite, yet at other times was rather despised for his 
cowardice. The boar, on the other hand, was a much more irascible 
and courageous animal. 

The wild cattle, the most formidable of all the tenants of the 
ancient Caledonian forest, were, however, to the English cavaliei% 
by far the most interesting objects of pursuit.* Altogether, the 
ringing of bugles, the clattering of horses' hoofs, the lowing and 
bellowing of the enraged mountain cattle, the sobs of deer mangled 
by throttling dogs, the wild shouts of exultation of the men, made a 
chorus which extended far through the scene in which it arose, and 
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seemed to threaten the inhabitants of the valley even in its inmost 
recesses. 

Daring the course of the hnnting, when a stag or a boar was 
expected, one of the wild cattle often came rushing forward, bearing 
down the young trees, crashing the branches in its progress, and in 
general dispersing whatever opposition was presented to it by the 
hunters. Sir John de Walton was the only one of the chivalry of 
the party who individually succeeded in mastering one of these 
powerful animals. Like a Spanish tauridor, he bore down and 
killed with his lance a ferocious bull ; two well-grown calves and 
three kine were also slain, being unable to carry off the quantity of 
arrowfl^ javelins, and other missiles directed against them by the 
archers and drivers ; but many others, in spite of every endeavour to 
intercept them, escaped to their gloomy haunts in the remote skirts 
of the mountain called Caimtable, with their hides well feathered 
with those marks of human enmity. 

A large portion of the morning was spent in this way, until a par- 
ticular blast from the master of the hunt announced that he had not 
forgot the discreet custom of the repast, which, on such occasions, was 
provided for upon a scale proportioned to the multitude who had 
been convened to attend the sport. 

The blast peculiar to the time assembled the whole party in an 
open space in a wood, where their numbers had room and accom- 
modation to sit down upon the green turf, the slain game affording a 
plentiful supply for roasting or broiling, an employment in which 
the lower class were all immediately engaged ; while puncheons and 
pipes, placed in readiness, and scientifically opened, supplied Gas- 
eoigne wine and mighty ale at the pleasure of those who chose to 
appeal to them. 

The knights, whose rank did not admit of interference, were seated 
by themselves, and ministered to by their squires and pages, to whom 
such menial services were not accounted disgraceful, but, on the 
contrary, a proper step of their education. The number of those 
distinguished persons seated upon the present occasion at the table 
of dais, as it was called (in virtue of a canopy of green boughs with 
which it was overshadowed), comprehended Sir John de Walton, 
Sir Aymer de Valence, and some reverend brethren dedicated to the 
service of Saint Bride, who, though Scottish ecclesiastics, were 
treated with becoming respect by the English soldiers. One or two 
Scottish retainers, or vavasours, maintaining, perhaps in prudence, 
a suitable deference to the English knights, s&\> ^\i Wx^\^\Na\pi ^^ ^^ 
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table, and as many English archers, pecaliarly respected by their 
superiors, were invited, according to the modem phrase, to the 
honours of the sitting. 

Sir John de Walton sat at the head of the table ; his eye, though 
it seemed to have no certain object, yet never for a moment remained 
stationary, but glanced from one countenance to another of the ring 
formed by his guests, for such they all were, no doubt, though he 
himself could hardly have told upon what principle he had issued 
the invitations ; and even apparently was at a loss to think what, 
in one or two cases, had procured him the honour of their 
presence. 

One person in particular caught De Walton's eye, as having the air 
of a redoubted man-at-arms, although it seemed as if fortune had not 
of late smiled upon his enterprises. He was a tall, raw-boned man, 
of an extremely rugged countenance, and his skin, which showed 
itself through many a loophole in his dress, exhibited a complexion 
which must have endured all the varieties of an outlawed life ; and 
akin to one who had, according to the customary phrase, '* ta'en the 
bent with Bobin Bruce," in other words, occupied the moors with 
him as an insurgent. Some such idea certainly crossed De Walton's 
mind. Yet the apparent coolness and absence of alarm with which 
the stranger sat at the board of an English officer, at the same time 
being wholly in his power, had much in it which was irreconcilable 
with any such suggestion. De Walton, and several of those about 
him, had in the course of the day observed that this tattered cavalier, 
the most remarkable parts of whose garb and equipments consisted 
of an old coat-of-mail and a rusted yet massive partisan about eight 
feet long, was possessed of superior skill in the art of hunting to any 
individual of their numerous party. The governor having looked 
at this suspicious figure until he had rendered the stranger aware of 
the special interest which he attracted, at length filled a goblet of 
choice wine, and requested him, as one of the best pupils of Sir 
Tristrem who had attended upon the day's chase, to pledge him in a 
vintage superior to that supplied to the general company. 

" I suppose, however, sir," said De Walton, ** you will have no 
objections to put off my challenge of a brimmer, until you can 
answer my pledge in Gkuscoigne wine, which grew in the king's own 
demesne, was pressed for his own lip, and is therefore fitted to he 
emptied to his majesty's health and prosperity." 

'* One half of the island of Britain," said the woodsman, with great 
composnref *' will be of youi honour's opinion ; but as I belong to 
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the Other half, even the choicest liquor in Qeaeony cannot render 
that health acceptable to me." 

A mormar of disapprobation ran through the warriors present ; the 
priests hung their heads, looked deadly graye, and muttered their 
paternosters. 

''Ton see, stranger,** said De Walton, sternly, ^that your speech 
discomposes the company.'' 

''It may be so/' said the man, in the same blunt tone; ''and 
it may happen that there is no harm in the speech notwith- 
standing." 

"Do you consider that it is made in my presence)* answered De 
Walton. 

"Yes, Sir Governor.*' 

" And have you thought what must be the necessary inference 1" 
continued De Walton. 

*' I may form a round guess," answered the stranger, " what I might 
have to fear, if your safe conduct and word of honour, when inviting 
me to this hunting, were less trustworthy than I know full well it 
really is. But I am your guest — your meat is even now passing my 
throat — ^your cup, filled with right good wine, I have just now quaffed 
off — and I would not fear the rankest Paynim infidel, if we stood in 
such relation together, much less an English knight. I tell you, 
besides. Sir Knight, you undervalue the wine we have quaffed. The 
high flavour and contents of your cup, grow where it will, give me 
spirit to tell you one or two circumstances, which cold cautious 
sobriety would, in a moment like this, have left unsaid. You wish, 
I doubt not, to know who I am ? My Christian name is Michael — 
my surname is that of Turnbull, a redoubted clan, to whose honours, 
even in the field of hunting or of battle, I have added something. 
My abode is beneath the mountain of Bubieslaw, by the fair streams 
of Teviot. You are surprised that I know how to hunt the wild 
cattle— I, who have made them my sport from infancy in the lonely 
forests of Jed and Southdean, and have killed more of them than you 
or any Englishman in your host ever saw, even if you include the 
doughty deeds of this day." 

The bold borderer made this declaration with the same provoking 
degree of coolness which predominated in his whole demeanour, and 
was indeed his principal attribute. His effrontery did not fail to 
produce its effect upon Sir John de Walton, who instantly called out, 
" To arms ! to arms ! Secure the spy and traitor ! Ho ! pages and 
yeomen — William, Anthony, Bend-the-bow, wi^ Qtx^^t^ftsJl— ^vw^ 
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the traitor, and bind him with your bowstrings and dog-leashes— 
bind him, I say, nntil the blood start from beneath his mdls !" 

'' Here is a goodly summons 1" said Tambull, with a sort of 
horse-laugh. ** Were I as sure of being answered by twenty men I 
could name, there would be small doubt of the upshot of this day." 

The archers thickened around the hunter, yet laid no hold on him, 
none of them being willing to be the first who broke the peace 
proper to the occasion. 

** Tell me," said De Walton, *' thou traitor, for what waitest thou 
here 1" 

** Simply and solely,'' said the Jed forester, '' that I may deliver up 
to the Douglas the castle of his ancestors, and that I ensure thee, Sir 
Englishman, the payment of thy deserts, by cutting that very throat 
which thou makest such a bawling use of." 

At the same time, perceiying that the yeomen were crowding 
behind him to carry their lord's commands into execution so soon as 
they should be reiterated, the huntsman turned himself short round 
upon those who appeared about to surprise him, and having, by the 
suddenness of the action, induced them to step back a pace, he pro- 
ceeded — " Yes, John de Walton, my purpose was ere now to have put 
thee to death, as one whom I find in possession of that castle and 
territory which belong to my master, a knight much more worthy 
than thyself; but I know not why I have paused — thou hast given 
me food when I have hungered for twenty-four hours, I have not 
therefore had the heart to pay thee at advantage as thou hast deserved. 
Begone from this place and country, and take the fair warning of a 
foe ; thou hast constituted thyself the mortal enemy of this people, 
and there are those among them who have seldom been injured or 
defied with impunity. Take no care in searching after me — ^it will 
be in vain — until I meet thee at a time which will come at my 
pleasure, not thine. Push not your inquisition into cruelty, to 
discover by what means I have deceived you, for it is impossible for 
you to learn ; and with this friendly advice, look at me and take your 
leave, for although we shall one day meet, it may be long ere I see 
you again." 

De Walton remained silent, hoping that his prisoner (for he saw 
no chance of his escaping) might, in his communicative humour, 
drop some more information, and was not desirous to precipitate 
a fray with which the scene was likely to conclude, unconscious at 
the same time of the advantage which he thereby gave the daring 
hunter. 
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As Tombull concluded his sentence, he made a sudden spring 
backwards, which carried him out of the circle formed around him, 
and before they were aware of his intentions, at once disappeared 
among the underwood. 

" Seize him — seize him !" repeated De Walton ; " let us have him 
at least at our discretion, unless the earth has actually swallowed 
him." 

This indeed appeared not unlikely, for near the place where Turn- 
bull had made the spring, there yawned a steep ravine, into which he 
plunged, and descended by the assistance of branches, bushes, and 
copsewood, until he reached the bottom, where he found some road 
to the outskirts of the forest, through which he made his escape, 
leaving the most expert woodsmen among the pursuers totally at 
fault, and unable to trace his footsteps. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

This interlude carried some confusion into the proceedings of the 
hunt, thus suddenly surprised by the apparition of Michael Tumbull, 
an armed and avowed follower of the house of Douglas, a sight so 
little to be expected in the territory where his master was held a 
rebel and a bandit, and where he himself must have been well known 
to most of the peasantry present. The circumstance made an 
obvious impression on the English chivalry. Sir John de Walton 
looked grave and thoughtful, ordered the hunters to be assembled on 
the spot, and directed his soldiers to commence a strict search among 
the persons who had attended the chase, so as to discover whether 
Tumbull had any companions among them ; but it was too late to 
make that enquiry in the strict fashion which De Walton directed. 

The Scottish attendants on the chase, when they beheld that the 
hunting, under pretence of which they were called together, was 
interrupted for the purpose of laying hands upon their persons, and 
subjecting them to examination, took care to suit their answers to 
the questions put to them ; in a word, they kept their own secret, if 
they had any. Many of them, conscious of being the weaker party, 
became afraid of foul play, slipped away from the places to which they 
had been appointed, and left the hunting-match like men who con- 
ceived they had been invited with no friendly intent. Sir John de 
Walton became aware of the decreasing numbers of the Scottish — 
their gradual disappearance awakening in lli^ 'En^V^ VTa^\» ^C&a^ 
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degree of suspicion which had of late become his peculiar 
characteristic. 

** Take, I pray thee,** said he to Sir Aymer de Valence, ^aa many 
men-at-arms as thou canst get together in five minutes' apace, and at 
least a hundred of the mounted archers, and ride aa last as thou 
canst, without permitting them to straggle from thy standard, to 
reinforce the garrison of Douglas ; for I have my own thoughts what 
may have been attempted on the castle, when we observe with oar 
own eyes such a nest of traitors here assembled." 

"With reverence, Sir John,** replied Aymer, "you shoot in this 
matter rather beyond the mark. That the Scottish peasants have 
bad thoughts against us, I will be the last to deny ; but, long de- 
barred from any sylvan sport, you cannot wonder at their crowding 
to any diversion by wood or river, and still less at their being easily 
alarmed as to the certainty of the safe footing on which they stand 
with us. The least rough usage is likely to strike them with fear, 
and with the desire of escape, and s o " 

"And so," said Sir John de Walton, who had listened with a 
degree of impatience scarce consistent with the grave and formal 
politeness which one knight was accustomed to bestow upon another, 
" and so I would rather see Sir Aymer de Valence busy his horse's 
heels to execute my orders, than give his tongue the trouble of 
impugning them." 

At this sharp reprimand all present looked at each other with 
indications of marked displeasure. Sir Aymer was highly offended, 
but saw it was no time to indulge in reprisal. He bowed until the 
feather which was in his barret-cap mingled with his horse's manei 
and without reply — for he did not even choose to trust his voice in 
reply at the moment — headed a considerable body of cavalry by the 
straightest road back to the Castle of Douglas. 

When he came to one of those eminences from which he coold 
observe the massive and complicated towers and walb of the old 
fortress, with the glitter of the broad lake which surrounded it on 
three sides, he felt much pleasure at the sight of the great banner of 
England, which streamed from the highest part of the building. ''I 
knew it," he internally said ; " I was certain that Sir John de Walton 
had become a very woman in the indulgence of his fears and sospi* 
cions. Alas ! that a situation of responsibility should so much haT0 
altered a disposition which I have known so noble and so knightly 1 
By this good day, I scarce know in what manner I should demean 
me when thus publicly i«\)uk^ before the garrison. Certainly he 
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deserves that I should, at some time or other, let him nnderstand 
that, however he may triamph in the exercise of his short-lived 
command, yet, when man is to meet with man, it will puzzle Sir 
John de Walton to show himself the superior of Aymer de Valence, 
or perhaps to establish himself as his equal. But if, on the contrary, 
his fears, however fantastic, are sincere at the moment he expresses 
them, it becomes me to obey punctually commands which, however 
absurd, are imposed in consequence of the governor's belief that they 
are rendered necessary by the times, and not inventions designed to 
vex and domineer over his officers in the indulgence of his official 
powers. I would I knew which is the true statement of the case, 
and whether the once famed De Walton is become afraid of bis 
enemies more than fits a knight, or makes imaginary doubts the 
pretext of tyrannising over his friend. I cannot say it would make 
much difference to me, but I would rather have it that the man I 
once loved had turned a petty tyrant than a weak-spirited coward; 
and I would be content that he should study to vex me, rather than 
be afraid of his own shadow." 

With these ideas passing in his mind, the young knight crossed 
the causeway which traversed the piece of water that fed the moat, 
and, passing under the strongly fortified gateway, gave strict orders 
for letting down the portcullis, and elevating the drawbridge, even 
at the appearance of De Walton's own standard before it. 

A slow and guarded movement from the hunting ground to the 
Castle of Douglas, gave the governor ample time to recover his 
temper, and to forget that his young friend had shown less alacrity 
than usual in obeying his commands. He was even disposed to treat 
as a jest the length of time and extreme degree of ceremony with 
which every point of martial discipline was observed on his own re- 
admission to the castle, though the raw air of a wet spring evening 
whistled around his own unsheltered person, and those of his 
followers, as they waited before the castle gate for the exchange of 
pass-words, the delivery of keys, and all the slow minutiae attendant 
upon the movements of a garrison in a well-guarded fortress. 

*' Come," said he to an old knight, who was peevishly blaming the 
lieutenant-governor, ''it was my own fault; I spoke but now to 
Aymer de Valence with more authoritative emphasis than his newly 
dubbed dignity was pleased with, and this precise style of obedience 
is a piece of not unnatural and very pardonable revenge. Well, we 
will owe him a return. Sir Philip — shall we not? This is not a 
night to keep a man at the gate," 
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This dialogue, overheard by some of the squires and pages, was 
bandied about from one to another, until it entirely lost tiie tone of 
good humour in which it was spoken, and the offence was one for 
which Sir John de Walton and old Sir Philip were to meditate 
revenge, and was said to have been represented by the governor as a 
piece of mortal and intentional offence on the part of his subordinate 
officer. 

Thus an increasing feud went on from day to day between two 
warriors, who, with no just cause of quarrel, had at heart every 
reason to esteem and love each other. It became visible in the 
fortress, even to those of the lower rank, who hoped to gain some 
consequence, by intermingling in the species of emulation produced 
by the jealousy of the commanding officers— an emulation which 
may take place, indeed, in the present day, but can hardly have the 
same sense of wounded pride and jealous dignity attached to it, which 
existed in times when the personal honour of knighthood rendered 
those who possessed it jealous of every punctilio. 

So many little debates took place between the two knights, that 
Sir Aymer de Valence thought himself under the necessity of writing 
to his uncle and namesake, the Earl of Pembroke, stating that his 
officer, Sir John de Walton, had unfortunately of late taken some 
degree of prejudice against him, and that, after having borne with 
many provoking instances of his displeasure, he was now compelled 
to request that his place of service should be changed from the Castle 
of Douglas to wherever honour could be acquired, and time might 
be given to put an end to his present cause of complaint against his 
commanding officer. Through the whole letter, young Sir Aymer 
was particularly cautious how he expressed his sense of Sir John de 
Walton's jealousy or severe usage ; but such sentiments are not easily 
concealed, and in spite of him an air of displeasure glanced out from 
several passages, and indicated his discontent with his uncle's old 
friend and companion in arms, and with the sphere of military duty 
which his uncle had himself assigned him. 

An accidental movement among the English troops brought Sir 
Aymer an answer to his letter sooner than he could have hoped for 
at that time of day, in the ordinary course of correspondence, which 
was then extremely slow and interrupted. 

Pembroke, a rigid old warrior, entertained the most partial opinion 
of Sir John de Walton, who was a work as it were of his own hands, 
and was indignant to find that his nephew, whom he considered as 
a mere hoy, elated by having had the dignity of knighthood oon- 
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ferred upon him at an age unasually early, did not absolutely coincide 
with him in this opinion. He replied to him, accordingly, in a tone 
of high displeasure, and expressed himself as a person of rank would 
write to a young and dependent kinsman upon the duties of his pro- 
fession ; and, as he gathered his nephew's cause of complaint from 
his own letter, he conceived that he did him no injustice in making 
it slighter than it really was. He reminded the young man that the 
study of chivalry consisted in the faithful and patient discharge of 
military service, whether of high or low degree, according to the 
circumstances in which war placed the champion. That above all, 
the post of danger, which Douglas Castle had been termed by common 
consent, was also the post of honour ; and that a young man should 
be cautious how he incurred the supposition of being desirous of 
quitting his present honourable command, because he was tired of 
the discipline of a military director so renowned as Sir John de 
Walton. Much also there was, as was natural in a letter of that 
time, concerning the duty of young men, whether in council or in 
arms, to be guided implicitly by their elders ; and it was observed, 
with'justice, alt the commanding officer, who had pat himself into 
the situation of being responsible with his honour, if not his life, for 
the event of the siege or blockade, might justly, and in a degree 
more than common, claim the implicit direction of the whole defence. 
Lastly, Pembroke reminded his nephew that he was, in a great 
measure, dependent upon the report of Sir John de Walton for the 
character which he was to sustain in after life ; and reminded him 
that a few actions of headlong and inconsiderate valour would not 
so firmly found his military reputation, as months and years spent 
in regular, humble, and steady obedience to the commands which 
the governor of Douglas Castle might think necessary in so dangerous 
a conjuncture. 

This missive arrived within so short a time after the despatch of 
the letter to which it was a reply, that Sir Aymer was almost tempted 
to suppose that his uncle had some mode of corresponding with De 
Walton, unknown to the young knight himself, and to the rest of the 
garrison. And as the earl alluded to some particular displeasure 
which had been exhibited by De Valence on a late trivial occasion, 
his uncle's knowledge of this, and other minutiae, seemed to confirm 
his idea that his own conduct was watched in a manner which he 
did not feel honourable to himself, or dignified on the part of his 
relative; in a word, he conceived himself exposed to that sort of 
Burveillance of which^ in all ages, the young l[i«.N^ Ql^wa^^ >iXi& 0A« 
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It hardly needs to say, that the admonition of the Earl of Pembroke 
greatly chafed the fiery spirit of his nephew ; insomuch that^ if the 
earl had wished to write a letter purposely to increase the prejudices 
which he desired to put an end to, he could not have made use of 
terms better calculated for that effect. 

The truth was^ that the old archer, Gilbert Greenlea^ had, without 
the knowledge of the young knight, gone to Pembroke's camp, in 
Ayrshire, and was recommended by Sir John de Walton to the earl 
as a person who could give such minute information respecting 
Aymer de Valence as he might desire to receive. The old archer 
was, as we have seen, a formalist, and when pressed on some points 
of Sir Aymer de Valence's discipline, he did not hesitate to throw 
out hints which, connected with those in the knight's letter to his 
uncle, made the severe old earl adopt too implicitly the idea that his 
nephew was indulging a spirit of insubordination, and a sense of 
impatience under authority, most dangerous to the character of a 
young soldier. A little explanation might have produced a complete 
agreement in the sentiments of both; but for this fate allowed 
neither time nor opportunity; and the old earl was unfortunately 
induced to become a party, instead of a negotiator, in the quarrel, 



"And by decision more embroil'd the fray. 



»* 



Sir John de Walton soon perceived that the receipt of Pembroke's 
letter did not in any respect alter the cold ceremonious conduct of 
his lieutenant towards him, which limited their intercourse to what 
their situation rendered indispensable, and exhibited no advances 
to any more frank or intimate connexion. Thus, as may sometimes 
be the case between officers in their relative situations even at the 
present day, they remained in that cold stiff degree of official com- 
munication, in which their intercourse was limited to as few expres- 
sions as the respective duties of their situation absolutely demanded. 
Such a state of misunderstanding is, in fact, worse than a downright 
quarrel; the latter may be explained or apologised for, or become 
the subject of mediation; but in such a case as the former, an 
^cUvMrdssement is as unlikely to take place as a general engagement 
between two armies which have taken up strong defensive positions 
on both sides. Duty, however, obliged the two principal persons in 
the garrison of Douglas Castle to be often together, when they were 
so fax from seeking an opportunity of making up matters^ that they 
usually revived ancient subjects of debate. 

It WAS upon such an occasion that De Walton^ in a very forma) 
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manner, asked De Valence in what capacity, and for how long time, 
it was his pleasure that the minstrel, called Bertram, should remain 
at the castle. 

''A week,'' said the governor, ''is certainly long enough, in this 
time and place, to express the hospitality due to a minstrel" 

'' Certainly," replied the young man, " I have not interest enough 
in the subject to form a wish upon it." 

*' In that case," resumed De Walton, *' I shall request of this person 
to cut short his visit at the Castle of Douglas." 

'' I know no particular interest,** replied Aymer de Valence, *' which 
I can possibly have in this man's motions. He is here under pretence 
of making some researches after the writings of Thomas of Erceldoun, 
called the Bhymer, which he says are infinitely curious, and of which 
there is a volume in the old Baron's study, saved somehow from the 
flames at the last conflagration. This told, you know as much of his 
errand as I do; and if you hold the presence of a wandering old 
man, and the neighbourhood of a boy, dangerous to the castle under 
your charge, you will no doubt do well to dismiss them — it will cost 
but a word of your mouth." 

" Pardon me," said De Walton ; " the minstrel came here as one 
of your retinue, and I could not, in fitting courtesy, send him away 
without your leave." 

''I am sorry, then," answered Sir Aymer, "in my turn, that you 
did not mention your purpose sooner. I never entertained a 
dependent vassal or servant, whose residence in the castle I 
would wish to have prolonged a moment beyond your honourable 
pleasure." 

'' I am sorry," said Sir John de Walton, " that we two have of late 
grown so extremely courteous that it is difficult for us to understand 
each other. This minstrel and his son come from we know not 
where, and are bound we know not whither. There is a report 
among some of your escort that this fellow Bertram upon the way 
had the audacity to impugn, even to your face, the King of England's 
right to the crown of Scotland, and that he debated the point with 
you, while your other attendants were desired by you to keep behind 
and out of hearing." 

** Hah 1" said Sir Aymer, " do you mean to found on that circum- 
stance any charge against my loyalty 1 I pray you to observe, that 
such an averment would touch mine honour, which I am ready and 
willing to defend to the last gasp." 

"1^0 doubt of it. Sir Knight," answered the governor; "b\L\»\\»Yii 
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the strolling minstrel, and not the high-horn English knight, against 
whom the charge is hrought. Well ! the minstrel comes to this 
castle, and he intimates a wish that his son should be allowed to 
take np his quarters at the little old convent of Saint Bride, where 
two or three Scottish nuns and friars are still permitted to reside, 
most of them rather out of respect to their order than for any good-will 
which they are supposed to bear the English or their sovereign. It 
may also be noticed, that this leave was purchased by a larger sum 
of money, if my information be correct, than is usually to be found 
in the purses of travelling minstrels, a class of wanderers alike 
remarkable for their poverty and for their genius. What do you 
think of aU this r' 

**1V* replied De Valence; *' I am happy that my situation, as a 
soldier under command, altogether dispenses with my thinking of it 
at all. My post, as lieutenant of your castle, is such, that if I can 
manage matters so as to call my honour and my soul my own, I most 
think that quite enough of free-will is left at my command ; and I 
promise you shall not have again to reprove, or send a bad report to 
my uncle, on that account." 

*^ This is beyond sufferance ! '' said John de Walton, half aside, and 
then proceeded aloud, *' Do not, for Heaven's sake, do yourself and 
me the injustice of supposing that I am endeavouring to gain an 
advantage over you by these questions. Recollect, young knight, 
that when you evade giving your commanding officer your advice 
when required, you fail as much in point of duty as if you declined 
affording him the assistance of your sword and lance." 

" Such being the case," answered De Valence, '' let me know 
plainly on what matter it is that you require my opinion 1 I will 
deliver it plainly, and stand by the result, even if I should have the 
misfortune (a crime unpardonable in so young a man, and so inferior 
an officer) to differ from that of Sir John de Walton." 

" I would ask you, then. Sir Knight of Valence," answered the 
governor, '* what is your opinion with respect to this minstrel, Be^ 
tram, and whether the suspicions respecting him and his son are not 
such as to call upon me, in performance of my duty, to put them to 
a close examination, with the question ordinary and extraordinaijTi 
as is usual in such cases, and to expel them not only from the castlfl^ 
but from the whole territory of Douglas Dale, under pain of scooiging^ 
if they be again found wandering in these parts V* 

" You ask me my opinion," said De Valence, '* and you shall hkH 
it, Six Knight of Walton, as freely and fairly as if matters stood 
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betwixt ns on a footing as friendly as thej ever did. I agree with 
you that most of those who in these days profess the science of 
minstrelsy are altogether unqualified to support the higher preten- 
sions of that noble order. Minstrels by right are men who have 
dedicated themselves to the noble occupation of celebrating knightly 
deeds and generous principles ; it is in their verse that the valiant 
knight is handed down to fame, and the poet has a right, nay is 
bound, to emulate the virtues which he praises. The looseness of the 
times has diminished the consequence, and impaired the morality of 
this class of wanderers; their satire and their praise are now too 
often distributed on no other principle than love of gain ; yet let us 
hope that there are still among them some who know, and also 
willingly perform, their duty. My own opinion is, that this Bertram 
holds himself as one who has not shared in the degradation of his 
brethren, nor bent the knee to the mammon of the times ; it must 
remain with you, sir, to judge whether such a person, honourably 
and morally disposed, can cause any danger to the Castle of Douglas. 
But believing, from the sentiments he has manifested to me, that he 
is incapable of playing the part of a traitor, I must strongly remon- 
strate against his being punished as one, or subjected to the torture 
within the walls of an English garrison. I should blush for my 
country if it required of us to inflict such wanton misery upon 
wanderers, whose sole fault is poverty; and your own knightly 
sentiments will suggest more than would become me to state to Sir 
John de Walton, unless in so far as is necessary to apologise for 
retaining my own opinion." 

Sir John de Walton's dark brow was stricken with red when he 
heard an opinion in opposition to his own, which plainly went to stig- 
matise his advice as ungenerous, unfeeling, and unknightly. He 
made an effort to preserve his temper, while he thus replied with a 
degree of calmness — " You have given your opinion. Sir Aymer de 
Valence; and that you have given it openly and boldly, without 
regard to my own, I thank you. It is not quite so clear that I am 
obliged to defer my own sentiments to yours, in case the rules on 
which I hold my office — the commands of the king — and the obser- 
vations which I may personally have made, shall recommend to me 
a different line of conduct from that which you think is right to 
suggest." 

De Walton bowed, in conclusion, with great gravity; and the 
young knight, returning the reverence with exactly the same degree 
of stiff formality, asked whether there were any pacticulax otdsc?;^ 

R 
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respecting his duty in the castle ; and haying received an answer in 
the negative, took his departure. 

Sir John de Walton, after an expression of impatience, as if dis- 
appointed at finding that the advance which he had made towards an 
explanation with his yonng friend had proved unexpectedly ahortive, 
composed his hrow as if to deep thought, and walked several times 
to and fro in the apartment, considering what course he was to take 
in these circumstances. **It is hard to censure him severely," he 
said, ''when I recollect that, on first entering upon life, my own 
thoughts and feelings would have been the same with those of this 
giddy and hot-headed, but generous youth. Now prudence teaches 
m& to suspect mankind in a thousand instances where perhaps there 
is not sufficient ground. If I am disposed to venture my own hononi 
and fortune, rather than an idle travelling minstrel should suffer • 
little pain, which at all events I might make up to him by mone/i 
still, have I a right to run the risk of a conspiracy against the kiof^ 
and thus advance the treasonable surrender of the Gastle of Douglas^ 
for which I know so many schemes are formed ; for which, too, none 
can be imagined so desperate but agents will be found bold enough 
to undertake the execution) A man who holds my situatioii, 
although the slave of conscience, ought to learn to set aside thoie 
false scruples which assume the appearance of flowing from our own 
moral feeling, whereas they are in fact instilled by the suggestion of 
affected delicacy. I will not, I swear by Heaven, be infected by the 
follies of a boy such as Aymer ; I will not, that I may defer to hif 
caprices, lose all that love, honour, and ambition can propose^forthe 
reward of twelve months' service, of a nature the most watchful and 
unpleasant. I will go straight to my point, and use the ordinaiy 
precautions in Scotland which I should employ in Normandy or 
Gascoigny. — ^What ho I page ! who waits there V* 

One of his attendants replied to his summons — ''Seek me out 
Gilbert Qreenleaf the archer, and tell him I would speak with him 
touching^ the two bows and the sheaf of arrows, concerning which I 
gave him a commission to Ayr.'' 

A few minutes intervened after the order was given, when the 
archer entered, holding in his hand two bow-staves, not ysfc 
fashioned, and a number of arrows secured together with a throng* 
He bore the mysterious looks of one whose apparent businesi ii 
not of very great consequence, but is meant as a passport for other 
affairs which are in themselves of a secret nature. Accordingly, si 
the knight was silent, and afforded no other opening for Qreailesft 
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that judicious negotiator proceeded to enter upon such as was open 
to him. 

"Here are the how-staves, nohle sir, which you desired me to 
ohtain while I was at Ayr with the Earl of Pemhroke's army. They 
are not so good as I could have wished, yet are perhaps of better 
quality than could have been procured by any other than a fair judge 
of the weapon. The Earl of Pembroke's whole camp are frantic mad 
in order to procure real Spanish staves from the Groyne, and other 
ports in Spain ; but though two vessels laden with such came into 
the port of Ayr, said to be for the King's army, yet I believe never 
one half of them have come into English hands. These two grew in 
Sherwood, which having been seasoned since the time of Bobin 
Hood, are not likely to fail either in strength or in aim, in so strong 
a hand, and with so just an eye, as those of the men who wait on 
your worship." 

** And who has got the rest, since two ships' cargoes of new bow- 
staves are arrived at Ayr, and thou with difficulty hast only pro- 
cured me two old ones V* said the governor. 

*' Faith, I pretend not skill enough to know," answered Greenlea^ 
shrugging his shoulders. '' Talk there is of plots in that country 
as well as here. It is said that their Bruce, and the rest of his 
kinsmen, intend a new May-game, and that the outlawed king 
proposes to land near Tumberry, early in summer, with a number 
of stout kernes from Ireland; and no doubt the men of his mock 
earldom of Carrick are getting them ready with bow and spear for so 
hopeful an undertaking. I reckon that it will not cost us the 
expense of more than a few score of sheaves of arrows to put all that 
matter to rights." 

f* Do you talk then of conspiracies in this part of the country, 
Greenleaf V* said De Walton, '* I know you are a sagacious fellow, 
well bred for many a day to the use of the bent stick and string, and 
will not allow such a practice to go on under thy nose, without tak« 
ing notice of it." 

'*I am old enough, Heaven knows," said Greenleaf^ ''and have 
had good experience of these Scottish wars, and know well whether 
these native Scots are a people to be trusted to by knight or yeoman. 
Say they are a false generation, and say a good archer told you so, 
who, with a fair aim, seldom missed a handsbreath of the white. 
Ah I sir, your honour knows how to deal with them— ride them 
strongly, and rein them hard'^you are not like those simple novices 
who imagine that all is to be done by gentleness, and wish to ^arad.^ 
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IliemidTes as eoozteooi and geaaoas to those fidthlesB moiintaineen, 
who nerer, in the eoniae of their livei^ knew any tinctoie either of 
eoorteoaaneM or generoaty." 

** Thoa allndest to some one^" nid the governor, ** and I charge 
thee, €Klbert) to be phdn and nneere with me. Thon knoweBt, 
methinki^ that in tnuting me thou wilt eome to no harm t" 

^It ia troe, it ia troe, ni* aaid the old remnant of the wars, 
eanying his hand to his brow, ** but it were imprudent to communi- 
cate all the remarks which float throogh an old man's brain in the 
idle moments of such a gariiaon as this. One stumbles unawares 
on fantasies, as well as realities, and thus one gets, not altogether 
undeserredly, the character of a talebearer and mischief-maker 
among his comrades^ and methinks I would not willingly fall under 
that accusation.'' 

^ Speak frankly to me," answered De Walton, *' and have no fear 
of being misconstrued, whosoever the conversation may concern." 

** Nay, in plain truth," answered Gilbert, '' I fear not the greatness 
of this young knight, being, as I am, the oldest soldier in the 
garrison, and having drawn a bow-string long and many a day eie 
he was weaned from his nurse's breast." 

** Is it, then," said De Walton, "my lieutenant and friend, Aymer 
de Valence, at whom your suspicions point ?" 

"At nothing," replied the archer, '^touching the honour of the 
young knight himself, who is as brave as the sword he wears^ and, 
his youth considered, stands high in the roll of English chivalry ; bat 
he is young, as your worship knows, and I own that in the choice of 
his company he disturbs and alarms me." 

" Why, you know, Greenleaf," answered the governor, ^ that in the 
leisure of a garrison a knight cannot always confine his sports and 
pleasures among those of his own rank, who are not numerous, and 
may not be so gamesome or fond of frolic as he would desire them 
to be." 

"I know that well," answered the archer, ''nor would I say a 
word concerning your honour's lieutenant for joining any honest 
fellows, however inferior their rank, in the wrestling ring, or at a 
bout of quarterstaff. But if Sir Aymer de Valence has a fondness 
for martial tales of former days, methinks he had better learn them 
from the ancient soldiers who have followed Edward the First, whom 
Qod assoilzie, and who have known before his time the Barons' wan 
and other onslaughts, in which the knights and archers of merry 
England transmitted so many gallant actions to be recorded by fame; 
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this truly, I saj, were more "beseeming the Earl of Pembroke's 
nephew, than to see him closet himself day after day with a strolling 
minstrel, who gains his livelihood by reciting nonsense and lies to 
snch young men as are fo^d enough to believe him, of whom hardly 
anyone knows whether he be English or Scottish in his opinions, 
and still less can anyone pretend to say whether he is of English or 
Scottish birth, or with what purpose he lies lounging about this 
castle, and is free to communicate everything which passes within it 
to those old mutterers of matins at Saint Bride's, who say with their 
tongues God save King Edward, but pray in their hearts Gk>d save 
King Robert the Bruce. Such a communication he can easily carry 
on l>y means of his son, who lies at Saint Bride's cell, as your worship 
knows, under pretence of illness." 

"How do you say V* exclaimed the governor, "under pretence ? — 
is he not then really indisposed V* 

" Nay, he may be sick to the death for aught I know," said the 
archer ; " but if so, were it not then more natural that the father 
should attend his son's sick-bed, than that he should be ranging 
about this castle, where one eternally meets him in the old Baron's 
study, or in some comer, where you least expect to find himi" 

" If he has no lawful object," replied the knight, " it might be as 
you say ; but he is said to be in quest of ancient poems or prophecies 
of Merlin, of the Bhymer, or some other old bard; and in truth it is 
natural for him to wish to enlarge his stock of knowledge and power 
of giving amusement, and where should he find the means save in a 
study filled with ancient books ?" 

" No doubt," replied the archer, with a sort of dry civil sneer of 
incredulity; '*'I have seldom known an insurrection in Scotland but 
that it was prophesied by some old forgotten rhyme, conjured out of 
dust and cobwebs, for the sake of giving courage to those North 
Country rebels, who durst not otherwise have abidden the whistling 
of the grey-goose shaft; but curled heads are hasty, and, with license, 
even your own train, Sir Knight, retains too much of the fire of 
youth for such uncertain times as the present." 

" Thou hast convinced me, Gilbert Greenleaf, and I will look into 
this man's business and occupation more closely than hitherto. This 
is no time to peril the safety of a royal castle for the sake of affecting 
generosity towards a man of whom we know so little, and to whom, 
till we receive a very full explanation, we may, without doing him 
injustice, attach grave suspicions. Is he now in the apartment called 
the Baron's study 1" 
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"* Your worship will be certain to find Um there/' replied Green- 
leaf. 

" Then follow me, with two or three of thy comrades, and keep 
ont of sight, bnt within hearing $ it may be necessary to arrest tMs 
man*** 

** My assistance," said the old archer, ** shall be at hand when yon 
call, but " 

<<Bat what 1" said the knight $ '* I hope I am not to find doubts 
and disobedience on all hands 1" 

" Certainly not on mine," replied Qreenleaf ; '^ I would only remind 
your worship that what I have said was a sincere opinion expressed 
in answer to your worship's question; and that, as Sir Aymer de 
Valence has avowed himself the patron of this man, I would not 
willingly be left to the hazard of his revenge." 

"Pshaw!" answered De Walton ; **i8 Aymer de Valence governor 
of this castle, or am I ? or to whom do you imagine you are respon- 
sible for answering such questions as I may put to you ?" 

''Nay," replied the archer, secretly not displeased at seeing De 
Walton show some little jealousy of his own authority, ** believe me, 
Sir Knight, that I know my own station and your worship's, and 
that I am not now to be told to whom I owe obedience." 

'' To the study then, and let us find the man," said the governor. 

"A fine matter indeed," subjoined Greenleaf, following him, <^that 
your worship should have to go in person to look after the arrest of 
so mean an individuaL But your honour is right; these minstrels 
are often jugglers, and possess the power of making their escape by 
means which borrelf folk like myself are disposed to attribute to 
necromancy/' 

Without attending to these last words. Sir John de Walton set 
forth towards the study, walking at a quick pace, as if this conversa- 
tion had augmented his desire to find himself in possession of the 
person of the suspected minstrel. 

Traversing the ancient passages of the castle, the governor had no 
difficulty in reaching the study, which was strongly vaulted with 
stone, and furnished with a sort of iron cabinet, intended for the 
preservation of articles and papers of value, in case of fire. Here he 
found the minstrel seated at a small table, sustaining before him a 
manuscript, apparently of great antiquity, from which he seemed 
engaged in making extracts. The windows of the room were veiy 
small, and still showed some traces that they had originally been 
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gkied with a piioted liittorx of Skint Biida-~uiathei murk of the 
dnotiaa ot the gcsat &milj of Dooglu to theii tataUi uiut. 

The miiutiel, who had aeemed deeply wimp pod in the contemplation 
of his task, on being diitoibed by the unlooked-for entnnce of Bit 
John de Walton, nee with every math of teepeot and humility, and, 
remauiing etandlug in the goTsmor'B presence, appeared to wait for 
hia inteRogation*) as if ha had autioipated that the visit conoemed 
himself partieohaly. 

I am to aappoae, Sir Minetiel " aaid Bir John da Walton, that 
yon have been aaeceufal in yonr aearch and have found the loU of 




poetry or prophecies that you pcopoaed to aeek after amongst theie 
broken shelvee and tattered volumes]" 

"More successful than I could have expected," replied the 
minatrel, " considering the effecta of the conflagration. This, Sir 
Knight, u apparently the fatal volume for which I sought, and 
etrange it is, considering the heavy chance of other books contained 
ia this library, that I have been able to find a few though imperfect 
fiagmenta of it." 

" Since, therefore, you have been permitted to indu^ your 
curiosity," said the governor, " I trus^ minstrel, you will have no 
objection to satisfy mine ]" 

The minstrel replied with the same humilily, " ttuji U ^Jukm -««■> 
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anything within the poor compass of his skill which could giatify 
Sir John de Walton in any degree, he would bat reach Ms late, and 
presently obey his commands." 

''You mistake, sir," said Sir John, somewhat harshly. ''I am 
none of those who have hours to spend in listening to tales or music 
of former days; my life has hardly given me time enough for 
learning the duties of my profession, far less has it allowed me 
leisure for such twangling follies. I care not who knows it, but mj 
ear is so incapable of judging of your art, which you doubtless think 
a noble one, that I can scarcely tell the modulation of one tune from 
another." 

" In that case," replied the minstrel composedly, ** I can hardly 
promise myself the pleasure of affording your worship the amuse- 
ment which I might otherwise have done." 

''Nor do I look for any at your hand," said the goyemor, ad- 
vancing a step nearer to him, and speaking in a sterner tone. " I 
want information, sir, which I am assured you can give me, if yoa 
incline ; and it is my duty to tell you, that if you show unwilling- 
ness to speak the truth, I know means by which it will become mj 
painful duty to extort it in a more disagreeable manner than I woald 
wish." 

" If your questions, Sir Knight," answered Bertram, " be such as 
I can or ought to answer, there shall be no occasion to put them 
more than once. If they are such as I cannot or ought not to 
reply to, believe me that no threats of violence will extort an answer 
from me." 

"You speak boldly," said Sir John de Walton; "but take mj 
word for it, that your courage will be put to the test. I am as little 
fond of proceeding to such extremities as you can be of undergoing 
them, but such will be the natural consequence of your own 
obstinacy. I therefore ask you, whether Bertram be your real 
name — whether you have any other profession than that of a 
travelling minstrel — and, lastly, whether you have any acquaintance 
or connexion with any Englishman or Scottishman beyond the walla 
of this Castle of Douglas ?" 

" To these questions," replied the minstrel, " I have already 
answered the worshipful knight. Sir Aymer de Valence, and, having 
fully satisfied him, it is not, I conceive, necessary that I should 
undergo a second examination ; nor is it consistent, either with yoor 
worship's honour or that of the lieutenant-governor, that such a 
rc-examination should take place." 
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'' You are very considerate/' replied the governor, ** of my honour 
and of that of Sir Ajmer de Valence. Take my word for it, they are 
both in perfect safety in our own keeping, and may dispense with 
your attention. I ask you, will you answer the enquiries which it 
is my duty to make, or am I to enforce obedience by putting you 
under the penalties of the questions ? I have already, it is my duty 
to say, seen the answers you have returned to my lieutenant, and 
they do not satisfy me." 

He at the same time clapped his hands, and two or three archers 
showed themselves, stripped of their tunics, and only attired in their 
shirts and hose. 

**1 understand," said the minstrel, ** that you intend to inflict upon 
me a punishment which is foreign to the genius of the English laws, 
in that no proof is adduced of my guilt. I have already told that I 
am by birth an Englishman, by profession a minstrel, and that I am 
totally unconnected with any person likely to nourish any design 
against this Castle of Douglas, Sir John de Walton, or his garrison. 
What answers you may extort from me by bodily agony, I cannot, to 
speak as a plain-dealing Christian, hold myself responsible for. I 
think that I can endure as much pain as anyone ; I am sure that I 
never yet felt a degree of agony that I would not willingly prefer to 
breaking my plighted word, or becoming a false informer against 
innocent persons ; but I own I do not know the extent to which the 
art of torture may be carried ; and though I do not fear you. Sir John 
de Walton, yet I must acknowledge that I fear myself, since I know 
not to what extremity your cruelty may be capable of subjecting me, 
or how far I may be enabled to bear it. I, therefore, in the first 
place, protest, that I shall in no manner be liable for any words 
which I may utter in the course of any examination enforced from 
me by torture ; and you must therefore, under such circumstances, 
proceed to the execution of an oflLce, which, permit me to say, is 
hardly that which I expected to have found thus administered by an 
accomplished knight like yourself." 

^* Hark you, sir," replied the governor, " you and I are at issue, 
and in doing my duty, I ought instantly to proceed to the extremities 
I have threatened ; but perhaps you yourself feel less reluctance to 
^^Iftdergo the examination as proposed, than I shall do in commanding 
it ; I ¥rill therefore consign you for the present to a place of confine- 
ment, suitable to one who is suspected of being a spy upon this 
fortress. Until you are pleased to remove such suspicions, your 
lodgings and nourishment are those of a piiBOU^t. lo. Wi^ isi^vGLNAsskfo.^ 
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ht§on takjtObig jam to ihm qwatham, ttkg uatfieB, 1 wUl mjwtM ode 
to thmAJkifbejid Sunt Bdde»aad Mluff njMlf wbetiicr tlia joang 
pctBoo wikom jo« voald ptM at joor aom is poanMd of the mum 
drtwmintticm at that viddi jou jomadf mtta to iiiyf. It may lo 
hMppat that liia rTwtaatkm aad yann may tlnow neh light npcm 
eaeh other at will deddadly piota cither yoor guilt or innooenoey 
withoia its beiag eo&finBad by the iiae of the cactaotdiiiaiy qiiMtioD. 
If it be othenriae^ tremUe liar yoor aon'a Mke, if not for your own. 
Hare I ehaken you, sir I— or do yoa fieai^ for yoor boy'a young tinews 
and jointly the iTiginea which, in your own caM^ yoo ceem willing to 
defyr 

'*Siif' anawcrad the minctrdy ncovcring from the momentaiy 
emotion ha had ahown, ** I leare it to yoniadl^ as a man of honour 
and eandoiu; whether yoa ought, in common foimeai^ to foim ft 
worse opinion of any man, because he is not unwilling to incur, in 
his own person, sererities which he would not desire to be inflicted 
upon his child, a sickly youth, just recofering from a dangeroni 
disease." 

** It is my duty," answered De Walton, after a short pause, ** to 
leave no stone untamed by which this businesa may be traced to the 
soorce ; and if thou desirest mercy for thy son, thou wilt thyself most 
easily attain it, by setting him the example of honesty and plain- 
dealing.'' 

The minstrel threw himself back on his seat, as if fully resolved 
to bear every extremity that could be inflicted, rather than make any 
farther answer than he had already offered* Sir John de Walton 
himself seemed in some degree uncertain what might now be his 
best course. He felt an invincible repugnance to proceed, without 
due consideration, in what most people woold have deemed the 
direct line of his duty, by inflicting the torture both upon father and 
son ; but deep as was his sense of devotion towards the King, and 
numerous as were the hopes and expectations he had formed upon 
the strict discharge of bis present high trust, he could not resolte 
upon having recourse at once to this cruel method of cutting the 
knot. Bertram's appearance was venerable, and his power of words 
not unworthy of his aspect and bearing. The governor remembered 
that Aymer de Valence, whose judgment in general it was impossible 
to deny, had described him as one of those rare individuals who 
vindicated the honour of a corrupted profession by their personal 
good behaviour; and he acknowledged to himself that there was 
^roif cruelty and inJuaUoa in teCuain^ to admit the prisoner to the 
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credit of being a true and honest man, until, by waj of proving his 
rectitude, he had strained every sinew, and crushed every joint in 
his body, as well as those of his son. '' I have no touchstone," he 
said, internally, ''which can distinguish truth from falsehood; the 
Bruce and his followers are on the alert— he has certainly equipped 
the galleys which lay at Bachrin during winter. This story, too, of 
Greenleaf, about arms being procured for a new insurrection, tallies 
strangely with the appearance of that savage-looking forester at the 
hunt ; and all tends to show that something is upon the anvil which 
it is my duty to provide against. I will, therefore, pass over no cir- 
cumstance by which I can afifect the mind through hope or fear ; but, 
please God to give me light from any other source, I will not think 
it lawful to torment these unfortunate, and, it may be, honest men." 
He accordingly took his departure from the library, whispering a 
word to Greenleaf respecting the prisoner. 

He had reached the outward door of the study, and his satellites 
had already taken the minstrel into their grasp, when the voice of 
the old man was heard calling upon De Walton to return for a single 
moment. 

'*What hast thou to say, sirl" said the governor; <'be speedy, for 
I have already lost more time in listening to thee than I am answer- 
able for, and so I advise thee for thine own sake ** 

''I advise thee," said the minstrel, "for thine own sake, Sir John 
de Walton, to beware how thou dost insist on thy present purpose, 
by which thou thyself alone, of all men living, will most severely 
suffer. If thou harmest a hair of that young man's head — nay, if 
thou permittest him to undergo any privation which it is in thy 
power to prevent, thou wilt, in doing so, prepare for thine own 
suffering a degree of agony more acute than anything else in this 
mortal world could cause thee. I swear by the most blessed objects 
of our holy religion ; I call to witness that holy sepulchre, of which 
I have been an unworthy visitor, that I speak nothing but the truth, 
and that thou wilt one day testify thy gratitude for the part I am 
now acting. It is my interest, as well as yours, to secure you in the 
safe possession of this castle, although assuredly I know some things 
respecting it, and respecting your worship, which I am not at liberty 
to tell without the consent of that youth. Bring me but a note 
under his hand, consenting to my taking you into oar mystery, and 
believe me you will soon see those clouds charmed away ; since there 
was never a doleful uncertainty which more speedily changed to joy, 
or a thunder-cloud of adversity which moi« VT^\jbXi>iN?} ^^^ ^v^ 
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to sunshine, than would then the suspicions which, appear now so 
formidable.'' 

He spoke with so much earnestness as to make some impression 
upon Sir John de Walton, who was once more wholly at a loss to 
know what line his duty called upon him to pursue. 

''I would most gladly,** said the governor, << follow out my purpose 
by the gentlest means in my power ; and I shall bring no further 
distress upon this poor lad than thine own obstinacy and his shall 
appear to deserve. In the meantime, think, Sir Minstrel, that mj 
duty has limits, and if I slack it for a day, it will become thee to 
exert every effort in thy power to meet my condescension. I will 
give thee leave to address thy son by a line under thy hand, and I 
will await his answer before I proceed farther in this matter, whiek 
seems to be very mysterious. Meantime, as thou hast a soul to be 
saved, I conjure thee to speak the truth, and tell me whether the 
secrets of which thou seemest to be a too faithful treasurer, have 
regard to the practices of Douglas, of Bruce, or of any in their namefl^ 
against this Castle of Douglas ]" 

The prisoner thought a moment, and then replied — ** I am aware. 
Sir Knight, of the severe charge under which this command is 
intrusted to your hands, and were it in my power to assist you, as a 
faithful minstrel and loyal subject, either with hand or tongue, 1 
should feel myself called upon so to do ; but so far am I from being 
the character your suspicions have apprehended, that I should have 
held it for certain that the Bruce and Douglas had assembled their 
followers for the purpose of renouncing their rebellious attempts, and 
taking their departure for the Holy Land, but for the apparition of 
the forester, who, I hear, bearded you at the hunting, which impreaeei 
upon me the belief, that when so resolute a follower and henchmaa 
of the Douglas was sitting fearless among you, his master and com- 
rades could be at no great distance. How far his intentions could be 
friendly to you I must leave it to yourself to judge ; only believe ■• 
thus far, that the rack, pulley, or pincers would not have compelkl 
me to act the informer or adviser in a quarrel wherein I have Uttti 
or no share, if I had not been desirous of fixing the belief upon yoi 
that you are dealing with a true man, and one who has your wel£tte 
at heart. Meanwhile, permit me to have writing materials, or let mf 
own be restored, for I possess, in some degree, the higher arts of af 
calling ; nor do I fear but that I can procure for you an explanatki 
of these marvels, without much more loss of time.'' 

'* Qod grant it prove bo," «ai<i\.\i« governor \ " though I see not vdl 
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how I can hope for so fkyourable a termination, and I may Bustain 
great harm by trusting too much on the present occasion. My duty, 
however, requires that, in the meantime, you be removed into strict 
confinement." 

He handed to the prisoner as he spoke the writing materials, which 
had been seized upon by the archers on their first entrance, and then 
commanded those satellites to unhand the minstrel. 

'* I must, then,** said Bertram, ** remain subject to all the severities 
of a strict captivity ; but I deprecate no hardship whatever in my 
own person, so I may secure you from acting with a degree of 
rashness, of which you will all your life repent, without the means 
of atoning." 

'* No more words, minstrel,'' said the governor ; ** but since I have 
made my choice, perhaps a very dangerous one for myself, let us 
carry this spell into execution, which thou sayest is to serve me, as 
mariners say that oil spread upon the raging billows will assuage 
their fury." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Beware 1 beware 1 of the Black Friar. 

He still retains his sway, 
For he is yet the church's heir by right, 

Whoever may be the lay. 
Amundeville is lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night, 
Nor wind nor wassel could raise a vassal 

To question that friar's right. 

Don Juan, Canto xvii. 

Thb minstrel made no vain boast of the skill which he possessed in 
the use of pen and ink. In fact, no priest of the time could have 
produced his little scroll more speedily, more neatly composed, or 
more fairly written, than were the lines addressed, ** To the youth 
called Augustine, son of Bertram the Minstrel." 

^ I have not folded this letter," said he, ^ nor tied it with silk, for 
it is not expressed so as to explain the mystery to you; nor, to 
speak frankly, do I think that it can convey to you any intelligence ; 
but it may be satisfactory to show you what the letter does contain, 
and that it is written from and to a person who both mean kindly 
towards you and your garrison.'* 
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** ThMi," Mdd the gorernor, ** ii ft dee^iion wliieh ii euily pne* 
; it tendiy howerery to nbow, though not with ocrtuntjTy thtt 
jou are disposed to act upon good faith; and nntil the eontiaij 
appear, I shall consider it a point of dntjr to treat yon with as mneh 
gentleness as the matter admits ol Meantime^ I will myself ride to 
the Abbey of Saint Bride, and in person examine the young priwner; 
and as you say he has the power, so I pray to HeaTen he may have 
the will, to read this riddle, which seems to throw ua all into con- 
fnsioD." So saying, he ordered hit horse, and while it was getting 
ready, he pursued with great composnie the minstrel's letter. ItB 
contents ran thos : — 

" DSAB AUGUBTINB, 

*' Sir John de Walton, the goyemor of this castle, has conosrredf 
those suspicions which I pointed oat as likely to be the oonsequenot 
of our coming to this country without an avowed enand. I at lesit 
am seized and threatened with examination under torture, to fbiea 
me to tell the purpose of our journey ; but they shall tear my flesh 
from my bones, ere they force me to break the oath which I have 
taken. And the purport of this letter is to apprize you of the danger 
in which you stand of being placed in similar circumstances, unless 
you are disposed to authorise me to make the discovery to this 
knight; but on this subject you have only to express your own 
wishes, being assured they shall be in every respect attended to by 
your devoted 

** BSBTRAH.'' 

This letter did not throw the smallest light upon the mystery of 
the writer. The governor read it more than once, and turned it 
repeatedly in his hand, as if he had hoped by that mechanical 
process to draw something from the missive, which at a first view 
the words did not express ; but as no result of this sort appeared, 
De Walton retired to the hall, where he informed Sir Aymer de 
Valence that he was going abroad as far as the Abbey of Saint 
Bride, and that he would be obliged by his taking upon him the 
duties of governor during his absence. Sir Aymer, of oonise, 
intimated his acquiescence in the charge; and the state of dis- 
union in which they stood to each other permitted no further 
explanation. 

Upon the arrival of Sir John de Walton at the dilapidated shrine^ 
the abbot, with trembling haste, made it his business immediately 
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to attend the eommander of the English garrison, upon whom, for 
the present, their house depended for every indulgence thej ex« 
perienced, as well as for the subsistence and protection necessary to 
them in so perilous a period. Having interrogated this old man 
respecting the youth residing in the Abbey, De Walton was informed 
that he had been indisposed since left there by his father, Bertram, 
a minstrel. It appeared to the abbot that his indisposition might 
be of that contagious kind which, at that period, ravaged the English 
Borders, and made some incursions into Scotland, where it after- 
wards worked a fearful progress. After some farther conversation, 
Sir John de Walton put into the abbofs hand the letter to the young 
person under his roof, on delivering which to Augustine, the 
reverend father was charged with a message to the English governor, 
so bold, that he was afraid to be the bearer of it. It signified, that 
the youth could not, and would not, at that moment, receive the 
English knight; but that, if he came back on the morrow after 
mass, it was probable he might learn something of what was 
requested. 

^ This is not an answer,'' said Sir John de Walton, " to be sent by 
a boy like this to a person in my charge; and methinks, Father 
Abbot, you consult your own safety but slenderly in delivering such 
an insolent message." 

The abbot trembled under the folds of his large coarse habit ; and 
De Walton, imagining that his discomposure was the consequence of 
guilty fear, called upon him to remember the duties which he owed 
to England, the benefits which he had received from himself, and 
the probable consequence of taking part in a pert boy's insolent 
defiance of the power of the governor of the province. 

The abbot vindicated himself from these charges with the utmost 
anxiety. He pledged his sacred word, that the inconsiderate 
character of the boy's message was owing to the waywardness arising 
from indisposition. He reminded the governor that, as a Christian 
and an Englishman, he had duties to observe towards the community 
of Saint Bride, which had never given the English government the 
least subject of complaint. As he spoke, the churchman seemed to 
gather courage from the immunities of his order. He said he could 
not permit a sick boy, who had taken refuge within the sanctuary of 
the church, to be seized or subjected to any species of force, unless 
he was accused of a specific crime, capable of being immediately 
proved. The Douglasses, a headstrong race, had, in former days, 
uniformly respected the sanctuary of Saint Bride^ and it ^eA\i^\>\A 
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be supposed that the King of England, the dntifal and obedient 
child of the Church of Borne, would act ynth less veneration for her 
rights, than the followers of a usurper, homicide, and excommunicated 
person like Robert Bruce. 

Walton was considerably shaken with this remonstrance. He 
knew that, in the circumstances of the -times, the Pope had great 
power in every controversy in which it was his pleasure to interfere. 
He knew that even in the dispute respecting the supremacy of 
Scotland, his Holiness had set up a claim to the kingdom, which, in 
the temper of the times, might perhaps have been deemed superior 
both to that of Bobert Bruce and that of Edward of England, and 
he conceived his monarch would give him little thanks for any fresh 
embroilment which might take place with the Church. Moreover, 
it was easy to place a watch, so as to prevent Augustine from escaping 
during the night ; and on the following morning he would be still 
as effectually in the power of the English governor as if he were 
seized on by open force at the present moment. Sir John de Waltoli, 
however, so far exerted his authority over the abbot, that he engaged, 
in consideration of the sanctuary being respected for this space of 
time, that, when it expired, he would be aiding and assisting with 
his spiritual authority to surrender the youth, should he not allege a 
sufficient reason to the contrary. This arrangement, which appeared 
still to flatter the governor with the prospect of an easy termination 
of this troublesome dispute, induced him to grant the delay which 
Augustine rather demanded than petitioned for. 

** At your request, Father Abbot, whom I have hitherto found a 
true man, I will indulge this youth with the grace he asks, before 
taking him into custody, understanding that he shall not be permitted 
to leave this place; and thou art to be responsible to this effect, 
giving thee, as is reasonable, power to command our little garrison at 
Hazelside, to which I will send a reinforcement on my return to the 
Castle, in case it should be necessary to use the strong hand, or 
circumstances impose upon me other measures." 

'^ Worthy Sir Knight," replied the abbot, " I have no idea that the 
frowardness of this youth will render any course necessary, saving 
that of persuasion ; and I venture to say, that you yourself will in ' 
the highest degree approve of the method in which I shall acquit 
myself of my present trust." 

The abbot went through the duties of hospitality, enumeratiog 
what simple cheer the cloister of the convent permitted him to c^ 
to the English knight. Sir John de Walton declined the offer of 
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refreshment, however — took a courteous leave of the ehnrchman, and 
did not spare his horse until the noble animal had brought him 
again before the Castle of Douglas. Sir Aymer de Valence met him 
on the drawbridge, and reported the state of the garrison to be the 
same in which he had left it, excepting that intimation had been 
received that twelve or fifteen men were expected on their waj to 
the town of Lanark; and being on march from the neighbourhood 
of Ayr, would that night take up their quarters at the outpost of 
Hazelsida. 

" I am glad of it," replied the governor ; ** I was about to strengthen 
that detachment. This stripling, the son of Bertram the minstrel, 
or whoever he is, has engaged to deliver himself up for examination 
in the morning. As this party of soldiers are followers of your 
uncle. Lord Pembroke, may I request you will ride to meet them, 
and command them to remain at Hazelside until you make farther 
enquiries about this youth, who has still to clear up the mystery 
which hangs about him, and reply to a letter which I delivered with 
my own hand to the Abbot of Saint Bride. I have shown too much 
forbearance in this matter, and I trust to your looking to the security 
of this young man, and conveying him hither with all due care and 
attention, as being a prisoner of some importance." 

" Certainly, Sir John," answered Sir Aymer ; ** your orders shall 
be obeyed, since you have none of greater importance for one who 
hath the honour to be second only to yourself in this place." 

" I crave your mercy, Sir Aymer," returned the governor, " if the 
commiBsion be in any degree beneath your dignity; but it is our 
misfortune to misunderstand each other, when we endeavour to be 
most intelligible." 

" But what am I to do," said Sir Aymer — *' no way disputing your 
command, but only asking for information — ^what am I to do, if the 
Abbot of Saint Bride offers opposition V 

•* How I" answered Sir John de Walton ; " with the reinforcement 
from my Lord of Pembroke, you will command at least twenty war- 
men, with bow and spear, against five or six timid old monks, with 
only gown and hood." 

"True," said Sir Aymer, "but ban and excommunication are 
sometimes, in the present day, too hard for the mail coat, and I 
would not willingly be thrown out of the pale of the Christian 
church.*' 

*«Wcll, then, thou very suspicious and scrupulous young man," 
replied De Walton, "know that if this youth doe^ not d.^\v««t\!&nv- 
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Belf up to thee of his own accord^ the abbot has promised to pat him 
into thy hands." 

There was no farther answer to be made, and De Valence, though 
still thinking himself unnecessarily harassed with the charge of a 
petty commission, took the sort of half arms which were always used 
when the knights stirred beyond the waUs of the garrison, and pro- 
ceeded to execute the commands of De Walton. A horseman or two, 
together with his squire Fabian, accompanied him. 

The evening closed in with one of those Scottish mists which are 
commonly said to be equal to the showers of happier climates ; the 
path became more and more dark, the hills more wreathed in 
vapours, and more difficult to traverse; and all the little petty 
inconveniences which rendered travelling through the district slow 
and uncertain, were augmented by the density of the fog which over- 
hung everything. 

Sir Aymer, therefore, occasionally mended his pace, and often 
incurred the fate of one who is over-late, delaying himself by his 
efforts to make greater expedition. The knight bethought himself 
that he would get into a straight road by passing through the almost 
deserted town of Douglas — the inhabitants of which had been treated 
80 severely by the English, in the course of those fierce troubles, that 
most of them who were capable of bearing arms had left it, and with- 
drawn themselves to different parts of the country. This almost 
deserted place was defended by a rude palisade, and a ruder draw- 
bridge, which gave entrance into streets so narrow, as to admit with 
difficulty three horses abreast, and evincing with what strictness the 
ancient lords of the village adhered to their prejudice against fortifi- 
cations, and their opinion in favour of keeping the field, so quaintly 
expressed in the well-known proverb of the family — *' It is better to 
hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep." The streets, or rather the 
lanes, were dark, but for a shifting gleam of moonlight, which, as 
that planet began to rise, was now and then visible upon some steep 
and narrow gable. No sound of domestic industry or domestic 
festivity was heard, and no ray of candle or firelight glanced from 
the windows of the houses ; the ancient ordinance called the curfew, 
which the Conqueror had introduced into England, was at this time 
in full force in such parts of Scotland as were thought doubtful, and 
likely to rebel; under which description it need not be said the 
ancient possessions of the Douglas were most especially regarded. 
The Church, whose GK>thic monuments were of a magnificent 
character, had been, as far as possible, destroyed by fire; but the 
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mins, held together by the weight of the massive stones of which 
they were composed, still sufficiently evinced the greatness of the 
feunily at whose cost it had been raised, and whose bones, from 
immemorial time, had been entombed in its crypts. 

Frying little attention to these relics of departed splendour. Sir 
Aymer de Valence advanced with his small detachment, and had 
panBod the scattered fragments of the cemetery of the Douglasses, 
when, to his surprise, the noise of his horse's feet was seemingly 
rsplied to by sounds which rung like those of another knightly steed 
advancing heavily up the street, as if it were to meet him. Valence 
was unable to conjecture what might be the cause of these warlike 
■Ofonda; the ring and the clang of armour was distinct, and the heavy 
tramp of a war-horse was not to be mistaken by the ear of a warrior. 
The difficulty of keeping soldiers from straying out of quarters by 
night would have sufficiently accounted for the appearance of a 
straggling foot-soldier; but it was more difficult to account for a 
moonted horseman, in full armour; and such was the apparition 
which a peculiarly bright glimpse of moonlight now showed at 
the bottom of the causewayed hill. Perhaps the unknown warrior 
obtained at the same time a glance of Aymer de Valence and his 
armed followers — at least each of them shouted, '* Who goes there V* 
— ^the alarm of the times ; and on the instant the deep answers of 
** St. Qeorge !" on the one side, and '' The Douglas V* on the other, 
awakened the still echoes of the small and ruinous street, and the 
silent arches of the dilapidated church. Astonished at a war-cry 
with which so many recollections were connected, the English knight 
spurred his horse at full gallop down the steep and broken descent 
leading out at the south or south-east gate of the town ; and it was 
the work of an instant to call out, " Ho ! Saint George i upon the 
insolent villain all of you ! — To the gate, Fabian, and cut him off 
from flight ! — Saint George ! I say, for England ! Bows and bills ! 
— bows and bills !" At the same time Aymer de Valence laid in 
rest his own long lance, which he snatched from the squire by whom 
it was carried. But the light was seen and gone in an instant, and 
though De Valence concluded that the hostile warrior had hardly 
room to avoid his career, yet he could take no aim for the encounter, 
unless by mere guess, and continued to plunge down the dark 
declivity, among shattered stones and other encumbrances, without 
groping^ out with his lance the object of his pursuit. He rode, in 
short, at a broken gallop, a descent of about fifty or nixty yards, 
without having any reason to suppose that he had lii^X. Wi<6 ^<igy>x^ 
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whkk bad apparad Id him, akhoii^ Um nftRowneaB of the Bfcieet 
aeucdj limittfri his baTiiig psned him, VMdtm both hone and 
h oCT Mna ncoQid bacre ■whad at tba inMaBt of CBcoonter like an air* 
babble. The ndan of hia aaita^ meanwhile^ ware afcniek with a 
fealiDg like aapenataiBl tetroi^ whidi a mimbar of wng^Ur adYen- 
uiret bad eaiiaedBaoat<»f them Id attach Id the name of Boogka; and 
whm be icacbed the gate by wbieb the broken atieet waa terminated, 
theie waa noae clooa behind him but Fabian, in whoae head no 
soggeationa of a timonoa natme eonld oatlive the aoand of hia dear 
masters Toice^ 

Here there was a pott of Kngliah aichen^ idio were taming oat in 
oonsideiable alarm, wboi Be Yalenee and hia page rode in amongrt 
them. " Yillains !* abooted De Yalenee^ ** wbj were joa not npon 
Toor datT ? Who was it paaaed throogh yoor poat even now, with 
the tzaitorooa err of Doogbal* 

** We know of no aoeb,* said the eaptain of the watch. 

^ That is to aay, 70a bentted Tillains^* answered the yoong knigfal, 
^ joa baye been drinking, and have alept t* 

The men protested the ecmtraxy, bat in a confiiaed manner, which 
waa far fern orereoming Be Yalence'a aoq^ona. He called loodly 
to bring cressets^ torchea^ and candlea; and a few remaining in- 
habitants b^an to make their onwilling appearance, with sath 
varioos means of giving light aa they chanced to posaeaai They 
heard the story of the yoang English knight with wonder; noi^ 
althoogh it was confirmed by all his retinae, did they giro credit to 
the recital, more than that the Englishmen wished somehow or other 
to pick a qoarrel with the people of the |dace, onder the pretence of 
their having admitted a retainer of their ancient lord by night into 
the town. They protested, therefore, their innocence of the caose of 
tamolt, and endeavoured to seem active in hastening from house to 
hoose, and comer to comer, with their torches^ in order to disGOTer 
the invisible cavalier. The English saspected them no less of 
treachery, than the Scottish imagined the whole matter a pretext for 
bringing an accosation, on the part of the yoong knight^ against the 
citizens. The women, however, who now began to issoe from the 
booses, had a key for the solotion of the apparition, which at thit 
time was believed of efficacy sofficient to solve any mystery. ^ The 
devil," they said, ** most have appeared visibly amongst them," ai 
explanation which had already occorred to the foUoweis of the yoosg 
knight; for that a living man and horse, both, aa it a^^m^, of t 
gigantic sizoi eoold be conjored in the twinkling of an eye, iJod 
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appear in a street secured at one end by the best of the archers, and 
at the other by the horsemen under Valence himself, was altogether, 
it seemed, a thing impossible. The inhabitants did not venture to 
put their thoughts on the subject into language, for fear of giving 
offence, and only indicated by a passing word to each other the secret 
degree of pleasure which they felt in the confusion and embarrass- 
ment of the English garrison. Still, however, they continued to 
affect a great deal of interest in the alarm which De Valence had 
received, and the anxiety which he expressed to discover the 
cause. 

At length a female voice spoke above the Babel of confused sounds, 
saying, ** Where is the Southern Knight ? I am sure that I can tell 
him where he can find the only person who can help him out of his 
present difficulty." 

"And who is that, good woman 1" said Aymer de Valence, who 
was growing every moment more impatient at the loss of time, which 
was flying fast, in an investigation which had something in it 
vexatious, and even ridiculous. At the same time, the sight of an 
armed partisan of the Douglasses, in their own native town, seemed 
to bode too serious consequences, if it should be suffered to pass 
without being probed to the bottom. 

*' Come hither to me/' said the female voice, " and I will name to 
you the only person who can explain all matters of this kind that 
chance in this country/' On this the knight snatched a torch from 
some of those who were present, and holding it up, descried the 
person who spoke, a tall woman, who evidently endeavoured to 
render herself remarkable. When he approached her, she communi* 
cated her intelligence in a grave and sententious tone of voice. 

« We had once wise men, that could have answered any parables 
which might have been put to them for explanation in this country 
side. Whether you yourselves, gentlemen, have not had some hand 
in weeding them out, good troth, it is not for the like of me to say ; 
at any rate, good counsel is not so easy come by as it was in this 
Douglas country, nor, maybe, is it a safe thing to pretend to the 
power of giving it." 

*' Gk)od woman," said De Valence, '' if you will give me an ex- 
planation of this mystery, I will owe you a kirtle of the best raploch 

gwy." 

''It is not I," said the old woman, "that pretend to possess the 
knowledge which may assist you ; but I would fain know that the 
man whom I shall name to you shaLl "be a\LsiX\ii\A«;& ^\A \ivct^^^« 
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Upon your knighthood and your honour, will yon pfioaiiae to Be » 
much If " 

" AMurodly/' said De Valence, '^ such a person shall ev«m bate 
thanks and reward, if he is a faithful informer; mj, and pardon, 
moreover, although he may have listened to any dangerooa p^acticel^ 
or been concerned in any plots." 

** Oh 1 not he," replied the female ; '* it is old Gbodman Fdwlieid, 
who has the charge of the muniments" (meaning probably monu- 
mentu), *' that is, such part of them as you English have left standing; 
I mean the old sexton of the kirk of Douglas, who can tell more 
stories of these old folk, whom your honour is not very fond of 
hearing nameii, than would last us from this day to Yule." 

** Vo^ anybody," said the knight, '' know whom it is that this old 
woman means 1" 

** I oo^jecture," replied Fabian, " that she speaks of an old dotard, 
who is, I think, the general referee concerning the history and 
antiquities of this old town, and of the savage family that lived here, 
|H>rhapa before the flood." 

** And who, I dare say," said the knight, '* knows as much about 
the matter as she herself does. But where is this man ? a sexton 
is he 1 lie may be acquainted with places of concealment, which 
are often fabricated in Gk>thio buildings, and known to those whose 
business calls them to frequent them. Come, my good old dame, 
bring this man to me ; or, what may be better, 1 will go to him, for 
we have already spent too much time." 

'*Timel" replied the old woman — ^"is time an object with your 
honour ) I am sure I can hardly get so much for mine as will 
hold soul and body together. You are not far from the old man's 
house." 

She led the way accordingly, blundering over heaps of rubbish, 
and encountering all the embarrassments of a ruinous streeti in 
lighting the way to Sir Aymer, who, giving his horse to one of his 
attendants, and desiring Fabian to be ready at a call, scrambled after 
as well as the slowness of his guide would permit. 

Both were soon involved in the remains of the old church, much 
dilapidated as it had been by wanton damage done to it by the 
soldiery, and so much impeded by rubbish, that the knight marvelled 
how the old woman could find the way. She kept talking all the 
while as she stumbled onward. Sometimes she called out in s 
screeching tone, '* Powheid ! Lazarus Powheid !" — and then mat- 
lered — ''Ay, ay, the old man Vi!l\\ife Vixws^ mtK eome of his dntie^ 
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as he calls them ; I wonder he fashes wi' them in these times. Bat 
never mind, I warrant they will last for his day, and for mine ; and 
the times, Lord help us 1 for all that I can see, are well enough for 
those that are to live in them.** 

"Are you sure, good woman," replied the knight, **that there is 
any inhabitant in these ruins 1 For my part, I should rather suppose 
that you are taking me to the charnel-house of the dead." 

" Maybe you are right," said the old woman, with a ghastly laugh; 
" carles and carlines agree with funeral vaults and charnel-houses, 
and when an auld bedral dwells near the dead, he is living, ye ken, 
among his customers — Halloo ! Powheid 1 Lazarus Powheid ! there 
is a gentleman would speak with you ;" and she added, with some 
sort of emphasis, ** an English noble gentleman— one of the honour- 
able garrison." 

An old man's step was now heard advancing, so slowly that the 
glimmering light which he held in his hand was visible on the 
mined walls of the vault some time before it showed the person who 
bore it. 

The shadow of the old man was also projected upon the illumi- 
nated wall ere his person came in view ; his dress was in considerable 
confusion, owing to his having been roused from his bed ; and since 
artificial light was forbidden by the regulations of the garrison, the 
natives of Douglas Yale spent in sleep the time that they could not 
very Well get rid of by any other means. The sexton was a tall, 
thin man, emaciated by years and by privations ; his body was bent 
habitually by his occupation of grave-digging, and his eye naturally 
inclined downward to the scene of his labours. His hand sustained 
the cruise or little lamp, which he held so as to throw light upon his 
visitant; at the same time it displayed to the young knight the 
features of the person with whom he was now confronted, which, 
though neither handsome noj: pleasing, were strongly marked, saga- 
cious, and venerable, indicating, at the same time, a certain air of 
dignity, which age, even mere poverty, may be found occasionally to 
bestow, as conferring that last melancholy species of independence 
proper to those whose situation can hardly by any imaginable means 
be rendered much worse than years and fortune have already made 
it. The habit of a lay brother added somewhat of religious importance 
to his appearance. 

** What would you with me, young man V* said the sexton. " Your 
youthful features and your gay dress bespeak one who stands in need 
of my ministry neither for himself nor for others/' 
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The spade and pick-axe (with other toob) which the chamberlain of 
mortality makes use o^ lay scattered about the apartment, and, with 
a rode stool or two, and a table, where some inexperienced hand had 
unquestionably supplied the labours of the joiner, were nearly the 
only furniture, if we include the old man's bed of straw, lying in a 
comer, and discomposed, as if he had been just raised from it. At 
the lower end of the apartment, the wall was almost entirely covered 
by a large escutcheon, such as is usually hung over the graves of men 
of very high rank, having the appropriate quarters, to the number of 
sixteen, each properly blazoned and distinct, placed as ornaments 
around the principal armorial coat itself. 

'* Let us sit," said the old man ; *< the posture will better enable 
my fi&iling ears to apprehend your meaning, and the asthma will deal 
with me more mercifully in permitting me to make you understand 
mine," 

A peal of short asthmatic coughs attested the violence of the 
disorder which he had last named, and the young knight followed 
his host's example in sitting down on one of the rickety stools by 
the side of the fire. The old man brought from one corner of the 
apartment an apron, which he occasionally wore, full of broken 
boards in irregular pieces, some of which were covered with black 
cloth, or driven full of nails, black, as it might happen, or gilded. 

'' You will find this fresh fuel necessary," said the old man, " to 
keep some degree of heat within this waste apartment ; nor are the 
vapours of mortality, with which this vault is apt to be filled, if the 
fire is permitted to become extinct, indifferent to the lungs of the 
dainty and the healthy, like your worship, though to me they are 
become habituaL The wood will catch fire, although it is some time 
ere the damps of the grave are overcome by the drier air and the 
warmth of the chimney." 

Accordingly, the relics of mortality with which the old man had 
heaped his fire-place, began by degrees to send forth a thick unctuous 
vapour, which at length leaped to light, and, blazing up the aperture, 
gave a degree of liveliness to the gloomy scene. The blazonry of the 
huge escutcheon met and returned the rays with as brilliant a 
reflection as that lugubrious object was capable of, and the whole 
apartment looked with a fantastic gaiety, strangely mingled with the 
gloomy ideas which its ornaments were calculated to impress upon 
the imagination. 

''You are astonished," said the old man, *'and perhaps, Sir Knight, 
you have never before seen these relics ot tli^ deoyi a.^^*^ ^ "^^ 
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porpoae of rendering tlie tiring, in 10016 degree^ moie eomfoitable 
than their oonditicm would othcrwin admit oV 

** ComCortable !* letnmed the Kni^it of Yalenee^ ahnigging bis 
•honlden ; **I should be aonj, old man, to know that I had a dog 
that was aa indifferently quartered as thon ait^ whoae grey hairs hxn 
eertainly seen better days." 

^ It may be," answered the sexton, ''and it may be otherwise ; bat 
it was not, I presome, eoneeming my own lusbny that yonr worship 
seemed disposed to ask me some qoesticms ; and I woold Tentore to 
enqoirey therefore, to whom they hare rektion!" 

' I will speak plainly to yon,* repUed Sir Aymei^ ''and yon will at 
once acknowledge the necessity of giving a short and distinct reply. 
I have even now met in the streets of this village a person only 
shown to me by a single flash of light, who had the andadty to 
display the armorial insignia and ntter the war-cry of the Donglaases ; 
nay, if I conld trust a transient glance, this daring cavalier had the 
features and the dark complexion proper to the Douglas. I am 
referred to thee aa to one who possesses means of explaining thia 
extraordinary circumstance, which, as an Kngliah knight, and one 
holding a charge under King Edward, I am particularly called upon 
to make enquiry into." 

*' Let me make a distinction," said the old man. " The Dong- 
lasses of former generations are my near neighbours^ and, according 
to my superstitious townsmen, my acquaintances and visiton; I can 
take it upon my conscience to be answerable for their good behaviooXy 
and to become bound that none of the old barons, to whom the roots 
of that mighty tree may, it is said, be traced, will again disturb with 
their war-cry the towns or villages of their native country — ^not one 
will parade in moonshine the black armour which has long rusted 
upon their tombs. 

< The knights are dost, 
And their good swords are rust ; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.'* 

Look around, Sir Knight, you have above and around you the men 
of whom we speak. Beneath us, in a little aisle (which hath not 
been opened since these thin grey locks were thick and brown), there 
lies the first man whom I can name as memorable among those of 
this mighty line. It is he whom the Thane of Athol pointed out to 
the King of Scotland as Sholto Dhuglass, or the dark iron-colouied 
whose exertions had ^ain^d th« battle for his native prince; 
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and who, according to this legend, bequeathed his name to our dale 
and town, though' others say that the race assumed the name of 
Douglas from the stream so called in unrecorded times, before they 
had their fastness on its banks. Others, his descendants, called 
Eachain, or Hector the first, and Orodh, or Hugh, William, the first 
of that name, and Gilmour, the theme of many a minstrel song, 
commemorating achievements done under the oriflamme of Charles 
the Great, Emperor of France, have all consigned themselves to their 
last sleep, nor has their memory been sufficiently preserved from the 
waste of time. Something we know concerning their great deeds, 
their great power, and, alas ! their great crimes. Something we also 
know of a Lord of Douglas who sat in a parliament at Forfar, held 
by King Malcolm the First, and we are aware that from his 
attachment to hunting the wild hart, he built himself a tower 
called Blackhouse, in the forest of Ettrick, which perhaps still 
eitists.'' 

*' I claim your forgiveness, old man," said the knight, '* but I have 
no time at present to bestow upon the recitation of the pedigree of 
the House of Douglas. A less matter would hold a well-breathed 
minstrel in subject for recitation for a calendar month, Sandays and 
holidays included.'' 

*' What other information can you expect from me," said the sexton, 
** than that respecting those heroes, some of whom it has been my 
lot to consign to that eternal rest, which will for ever divide the 
dead from the duties of this world ? I have told you where the race 
sleep, down to the reign of the royal Malcolm. I can tell you also of 
another vault, in which lie Sir John of Douglasburn, with his son 
Lord Archibald, and a third William, known by an indenture with 
Lord Abemethy. Lastly, I can tell you of him to whom « that 
escutcheon, with its appurtenances of splendour and dignity, justly 
belong. Do you envy that nobleman, whom, if death were in the 
sound, I would not hesitate to term my honourable patron? and 
have you any design of dishonouring his remains ? It will be a poor 
victory! nor does it become a knight and nobleman to come in 
person to enjoy such a triumph over the dead, against whom, when 
he lived, there were few knights dared spur their horses. He fought 
in defence of his country, but he had not the good fortune of most of 
his ancestors, to die on the field of battle. Captivity, sickness, and 
regret for the misfortunes of his native land, brought his head to the 
grave in his prison-house, in the land of the stranger." 

The old man's voice here became iuten\iip\^ \>^ «isv^\Ivm^ v^^^^ 
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English knight found it difficult to continue his examination in the 
stem fashion which his duty required. 

''Old man/' he said, ''I do not require from thee this detail, 
which must be useless to me, as well as painful to thyself. Thou 
dost but thy duty in rendering justice to thy ancient lord ; but then 
hast not yet explained to me why I have met in this town, this yeiy 
night, and not half-an-hour since, a person in the arms and bearing 
the complexion of one of the Black Douglasses, who cried his war-ciy 
as if in contempt of his conquerors." 

'' Surely/' replied the sexton, '* it is not my business to explain 
such a fancy, otherwise than by supposing that the natural fears of 
the Southron will raise the spectre of a Douglas at any time, when 
he is within sight of the sepulchre. Methinks, in such a night ss 
this, the fairest cavalier would wear the complexion of this swarthy 
race ; nor can I hold it wonderful that the war-cry which was once 
in the throats of so many thousands in this country, should issue 
upon occasion from the mouth of a single champion." 

*' You are bold, old man," returned the English knight ; " do yon 
consider that your life is in my power, and that it may, in certain 
cases, be my duty to inflict death with that degree of pain at which 
humanity shudders)'' 

The old man rose up slowly in the light of the blazing fire, dis- 
playing his emaciated features, which resembled those ascribed by 
artists to Saint Anthony of the desert ; and pointing to the feeble 
lamp, which he placed upon the coarse table, thus addressed his 
interrogator, with an appearance of perfect firmness, and something 
even resembling dignity : — 

*^ Young knight of England, you see that utensil constructed for 
the purpose of dispensing light amidst these fatal vaults — ^it is SB 
frail as anything can well be, whose flame is supplied by living 
element, contained in a frame composed of iron. It is doubtless in 
your power entirely to end its service, by destroying the frame, or 
extinguishing the light. Threaten it with such annihilation. Sir 
Knight, and see whether your menace will impress any sense of fesr 
either on the element or the iron. Know that you have no more 
power over the frail mortal whom you threaten with similar 
annihilation. You may tear from my body the skin in which it ii 
now swathed, but although my nerves might glow with agony 
during the inhuman operation, it would produce no more impression 
on me than flaying on the stag which an arrow has previously 

irced through the lieait* M.^ Si>^<& «Ata me beyond your omelty: if 
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you think otherwise, call your agents, and commence your opera- 
tions ; neither threats nor inflictions will enable you to extort from 
me anything that I am not ready to tell you of my own accord." 

" You trifle with me, old man/' eiCld De Valence ; *' you talk as if 
you possessed some secret respecting the motions of these Douglasses, 
who are to you as gods, yet you communicate no intelligence to me 
whatever." 

''You may soon know,'' replied the old man, ''all that a poor 
sexton has to communicate ; and it will not increase your knowledge 
respecting the living, though it may throw some light upon my 
proper domains, which are those of the dead. The spirits of the 
deceased Douglasses do not rest in their graves during the dishonour 
of their monuments, and the downfall of their house. That, upon 
death, the greater part of any line are consigned to the regions of 
eternal bliss, or of never-ending misery, religion will not suffer us to 
believe ; and amidst a race who had so great a share of worldly 
triumph and prosperity, we must suppose there have existed many 
who have been justly subjected to the doom of an intermediate space 
of punishment. You have destroyed the temples which were built 
by their posterity to propitiate Heaven for the welfare of their souls ; 
you have silenced the prayers and stopped the choirs, by the mediation 
of which the piety of children had sought to appease the wrath of 
Heaven in behalf of their ancestors, subjected to expiatory fires. 
Can you wonder that the tormented spirits, thus deprived of the 
relief which had been proposed to them, should not, according to the 
common phrase, rest in their graves 1 Can you wonder they should 
show themselves like discontented loiterers near to the places which, 
but for the manner in which you have prosecuted your remorseless 
warfare, might have ere now afforded them rest 1 Or do you marvel 
that these fleshless warriors should interrupt your marches, and do 
what else their airy nature may permit to disturb your councils, and 
meet as far as they may the hostilities which you make it your boast 
to carry on, as well against those who are deceased, as against any 
who may yet survive your cruelty ?" 

" Old man," replied Aymer de Valence, " you cannot expect that 
I am to take for answer a story like this, being a fictiqn too gross to 
charm to sleep a schoolboy tormented with the toothache ; neverthe- 
less, I thank Qod that thy doom does not remain in my hands. My 
squire and two archers shall carry thee captive to the worshipful Sir 
John de Walton, Qovemor of the Castle and Valley, that he may 
deal with thee as seems meet; nor ia he a p&t«on. X.o'V^^^N^mi^'o^ 
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apparitions and ghoats from purgatory. What ho ! Fabian ! Ck>me 
hither, and bring with thee two archen of the guard.'' 

Fabian accordingly, who had waited at the entrance of the rained 
building, now found his way, by the light of the old sexton's lamp, 
and the sound of his master's voice, into the singular apartment of 
the old man, the strange decorations of which struck the youth with 
great surprise and some horror. 

** Take the two archers with thee, Fabian," said the Knight of 
Valence, ''and, with their assistance, convey this old man, on horse- 
back, or in a litter, to the presence of the worshipful Sir John de 
Walton. Tell him what we have seen, which thou didst witness as 
well as I ; and tell him that this old sexton, whom I send to be 
examined by his superior wisdom, seems to know more than he is 
willing to disclose respecting our ghostly cavalier, though he will 
give us no account of him, except intimating that he is a spirit of the 
old Douglasses from purgatory, to which Sir John de Walton will 
give what faith he pleases. You may say that, for my part, my 
belief is, either that the sexton is crazed by age, want, and en- 
thusiasm, or that he is connected with some plot which the country 
people are hatching. Tea may also say that I shall not use much 
ceremony with the youth under the care of the Abbot of Saint 
Bride ; there is something suspicious in all the occurrences that are 
now passing around us." 

Fabian promised obedience; and the knight, pulling him aside, 
gave him an additional caution, to behave with attention in this 
business, seeing he must recollect that neither the judgment of him- 
self, nor that of his master, were apparently held in very much 
esteem by the governor ; and that it would ill become them to make 
any mistake in a matter where the safety of the Castle was perhaps 
concerned. 

" Fear me not, worshipful sir,'' replied the youth ; ** I am returning 
to pure air in the first place, and a good fire in the second, both 
acceptable exchanges for this dungeon of suffocating vapours and 
execrable smells. You may trust to my making no delay ; a very 
short time will carry me back to Castle Douglas, even moving with 
suitable attention to this old man's bones." 

''Use him humanely," answered the knight. "And thou, old 
man, if thou art insensible to threats of personal danger in thifl 
matter, remember, if thou art found paltering with us, thy panish- 
ment will perhaps be more severe than any we can iuflict upon thy 
eraoB,'* 
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** Can you administer the torture to the soul V* said the sexton. 

** As to thee," answered the knight, ** we have that power ; we will 
dissolve every monastery or religious establishment held for the souls 
of these Douglasses, and will only allow the religious people to hold 
their residence there upon condition of their praying for the soul of 
King Edward the First, of glorious memory, the malleus Scotorvm; 
and if the Douglasses are deprived of the ghostly benefit of the 
prayers and services of such shrines, they may term thy obstinacy the 
cause/' 

'' Such a species of vengeance," answered the old man, in the same 
bold unsubdued tone which he had hitherto used, *' were more worthy 
of the infernal fiends than of Christian men." 

The squire raised his hand. The knight interposed: "Forbear 
him," he said, " Fabian, he is very old, and perhaps insane. And 
you, sexton, remember that the vengeance threatened is lawfully 
directed towards a family which have been the obstinate supporters 
of the excommunicated rebel who murdered the Bed Comyn at the 
High Church in Dumfries." 

So saying, Aymer strode out of the ruins, picking his way with 
some difficulty — took his horse, which he found at the entrance — 
repeated a caution to Fabian to conduct himself with prudence — 
and, passing on to the south-western gate, gave the strongest injunc- 
tions concerning the necessity of keeping a vigilant watch, both by 
patrols and by sentinels, intimating at the same time that it must 
have been neglected during the preceding part of the evening. The 
men murmured an apology, the confusion of which seemed to express 
that there had existed some occasion for the reprimand. 

Sir Aymer then proceeded on his journey to Hazelside, his train 
diminished by the absence of Fabian and his assistants. After a 
hasty, but not a short journey, the knight alighted at Thomas Dick- 
son's, where he found the detachment from Ayr had arrived before 
him, and were snugly housed for the night. He sent one of the 
archers to announce his approach to the Abbot of Saint Bride and 
his young guest, intimating at the same time that the archer 
must keep sight of the latter until he himself arrived at the chapel, 
which would be instantly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

When the nightengale sings the wodee waxes grene, 
Lef, and gras, and blosme, springeth in April I wena. 
And love is to myne herte gone with one speare to kene, 
Night and day my blood hyt drynkes, mine herte deth me tene. 

MSS. MaU. Quoted by fFarton. 

Sib Ayhsr db Yalenob had no sooner followed his archer to the 
convent of Saint Bride, than he summoned the abbot to his presence, 
who came with the air of a man who loves his ease, and who is sndp 
denly called from the coach where he has consigned himself to a 
comfortable repose, at the summons of one whom he does not think 
it safe to disobey, and to whom he would not disguise his sense of 
peevishness, if he durst 

''It is a late ride," he said, '^ which has brought your worklij 
honour hither from the castle. May I be informed of the cause, after 
the arrangement so recently gone into with the governor I'' 

'' It is my hope," replied the knight, <' that you, Father Abbot, are 
not already conscious of it ; suspicions are afloat, and I myaelf have 
this night seen something to confirm them, that some of the obstinais 
rebels of this country are again setting afoot dangerous practices, to 
the peril of the garrison ; and I come, father, to see whether, ift 
requital of many favours received from the English monarch, yoa 
will not merit his bounty and protection by ccmtribnting to the 
discovery of the designs of his enemies.'^. 

''Assuredly so," answered Father Jerome, in an agitated voisa 
" Most unquestionably my information should stand at your com- 
mand; that is, if I knew anything the communication of which 
could be of advantage to you.'' 

'< Father Abbot," replied the English knight, '' although it is mk 
to make myself responsible for a North-country man in these timm, 
yet I own I do consider you as one who has ever been fidthfiiQf 
subject to the King of England, and I willingly hope that you will 
still continue so." 

" And a fine encouragement I have !" said the abbot, "to be caUsd 
oat of my bed at midnight, in this raw weather, to undergo the 
examination of a knight, who is the youngest, perhaps, of his ova 
honourable rank, and who will not tell me the subject of thi 
interrogatories, but detains me on this cold pavement, till, according 
to the opinion of CelsvxQ, IIiq ^dagra which lurks in my feet inij 
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be driven into my stomach, and then good-night to abbacy and 
examinations from henceforward." 

** Qood father/' said the yonng man, ** the spirit of the times must 
teach thee patience; recollect that I can feel no pleasure in this 
duty, and that if an insurrection should take place, the rebels, who 
are sufGlclently displeased with thee for acknowledging the English 
monarch) would hang thee from thine own steeple to feed the crows; 
or that, if thou hast secured thy peace by some private compact 
with the insurgents, the English governor, who will sooner or later 
gain the advantage, will not fail to treat thee as a rebel to his 
Bovereign.'' 

^It may appear to you, my noble son," answered the abbot, 
obviously discomposed, ** that I am hung up, in this case, on the 
horns of the dilemma which you have stated ; nevertheless, I protest 
to you, that if any one accuses me of conspiring with the rebels 
against the King of England, I am ready, provided you give me 
time to swallow a potion recommended by Celsus in my perilous 
case, to answer with the most perfect sincerity every q^uestion which 
you can put to me upon that subject'' So saying, he called upon 
a monk who had attended at his levee, and, giving him a large key, 
whispered something in his ear. The cup which the monk brought 
was of such capacity as proved Celsus's draught required to be 
administered in considerable q^uantity, and a strong smell which it 
spread through the apartment, accredited the knight's suspicion that 
the medicine chiefly consisted of what were then termed distilled 
waters, a preparation known in the monasteries for some time before 
that comfortable secret had reached the laity in general. The 
abbot, neither overawed by the strength nor by the quantity of the 
potion, took it off with what he himself would have called a feeling 
of solace and pleasance, and his voice became much more composed ; 
he signified himself as comforted extraordinarily by the medicine, 
and willing to proceed to answer any questions which could be put 
to him by his gallant young friend. 

*'At present/' said the knight, "you are aware, father, that 
strangers travelling through this country must be the first objects of 
our suspicions and enquiries. What is, for example, your own 
opinion of the youth termed Augustine, the son, or calling himself 
so, of a person called Bertram the minstrel, who has resided for some 
days in your convent V* 

The abbot heard the question with eyes expressive of surprise at 
the quarter from which it came. 
T 
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** AMvoMy,** said he^ ** I think of him aa a youth who, from any- 
thing I have seen, is of that excellent disposition, both with respect 
to loyalty and religion, which I should have expected, were I to 
judge from the estimable person who committed him to my 
care." 

With this the abbot bowed to the knight, as if he had conceived 
that this repartee gave him a silencing advantage in any question 
which could follow upon that subject ; and he was probably, there- 
fore, surprised when Sir Aymer replied as follows : — 

'' It is very true, Father Abbot, that I myself did recommend this 
stripling to you as a youth of a harmless disposition, and with respect 
to whom it would be unnecessary to exercise the strict vigilance 
extended to others in similar circumstances; but the evidence which 
seemed to me to vouch for this young man's innocence, has not 
appeared so satisfactory to my superior and commander; and it is b]r 
his orders that I now nuike futher enquiries of you. You must think 
they are of consequence, since we again trouble you, and at iO 
unwonted an hour." 

** I can only protest by my order, and by the veil of 8aint Brids^" 
replied the abbot, the spirit of Celsus appearing to fail his pupil, 
'* that whatever evil may be in this matter, is totally unknown to me 
— ^nor could it be extorted from me by racks or implements of torture. 
Whatever signs of disloyalty may have been evinced by this young 
man, I have witnessed none of them, although I have been strictly 
attentive to his behaviour." 

''In what respect?" said the knight — ''and what is the result of 
your observation 1" 

" My answer," said the abbot of Baint Bride, " shall be sincere slid 
downright The youth condescended upon payment of a certain 
number of gold crowns, not by any means to repay the hospitality of 
the church of Saint Bride, but merely——" 

" Nay, father," interrupted the knight, '* you may cut that shortp 
since the governor and I well understand the terms upon which ths 
monks of Saint Bride exercise^their hospitality. In what manner, it 
is more necessary to ask, was it received by this boy 1" 

"With the utmost gentleness and moderation, noble sir," answered 
the abbot; *' indeed it appeared to me at first that he might bos 
troublesome guest, since the amount of his benevolence to Uw 
convent was such as to encourage, and, in some degree, to authoriN^ 
his demanding acconmiodation of a kind superior lo what we bad to 
bestow." 
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'' In which case," Bald Sir Aymer, ** you would have had the dis- 
comfort of returning some part of the money you had received V* 

** That/' replied the abbot, " would have been a mode of settlement 
contrary to our vows. What is paid to the treasury of Saint Bridget 
cannot, agreeably to our rule, be on any account restored. But, noble 
knight, there was no occasion for this; a crust of white bread and a 
draught of milk were diet sufficient to nourish this poor youth for a 
day, and it was my own anxiety for his health that dictated the 
furnishing of his cell with a softer bed and coverlet than are quite 
consistent with the rules of our order/' 

** Now hearken to what I say, Sir Abbot, and answer me truly/' 
said the Enight of Valence — '* What communication has this youth 
held with the inmates of your convent, or with those beyond your 
house ? Search your memory concerning this, and let me have a 
distinct answer, for your guest's safety and your own depend upon it." 

''As I am a Christian man," said the abbot, "I have observed 
nothing which could give ground for your worship's suspicions. The 
boy Augustine, unlike those whom I have observed who have been 
educated in the world, showed a marked preference to the company 
of such sisters as the house of Saint Bride contains, rather than for 
that of the monks, my brethren, although there are among them 
pleasant and conversible men." 

** Scandal," said the young knight, ** might find a reason for that 
preference." 

** Not in the case of the sisters of Saint Bridget/' said the abbot, 
'* most of whom have been either sorely misused by time, or their 
comeliness destroyed by some mishap previously to their being 
received into the seclusion of the house." 

This observation the good father made with some internal move* 
ment of mirth, which was apparently excited at the idea of the 
sisterhood of Saint Bridget becoming attractive to any one by dint 
of their personal beauty, in which, as it happened, they were all 
notably, and almost ludicrously, deficient. The English knight, to 
whom the sisterhood were well known, felt also inclined to smile at 
this conversation. 

^* I acquit," he said, ^ the pious sisterhood of charming, otherwise 
than by their kind wishes, and attention to the wants of the suffering 
stranger." 

** Sister Beatrice/' continued the father, resuming his gravity, ^ is 
indeed blessed with a winning gift of making comfits and syllabubs | 
but, on minute inquiry, I do not find that the ^ouXYi \i^\A&\A^ vc^l 
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of them. Neither is Bister XJrsiila so hard-fiBiYoared by nature, as 
from the effects of an accident ; but yonr honour knows that when a 
woman is ugly, the men do not trouble themselyes about the cause of 
her hard favour. I will go, with your leave, and see in what state 
the youth now is, and summon him before you." 

'* I request you to do so, father, for the affair is instant : and I 
earnestly advise you to watch, in the closest manner, this Augoft- 
tine's behaviour; you cannot be too particular. I will wait yonr 
return, and either carry the boy to the castle, or leave him here, as 
circumstances may seem to require.'' 

The^ abbot bowed, promised his utmost exertions, and hobbled 
out of the room to wait on the youth Augustine in his cell, anxious 
to favour, if possible, the wishes of De Valence, whom he looked 
upon as rendered by circumstances his miUtary patron. 

He remained long absent, and Sir Aymer b^an to be of opinion 
that the delay was suspicious, when the abbot returned with per- 
plexity and discomposure in his countenance. 

"I crave your pardon for keeping your worship waiting," said 
Jerome, with much anxiety ; " but I have myself been detained and 
vexed by unnecessary formalities and scruples on the part of this 
peevish boy. In the first place, hearing my foot approaching his 
bedroom, my youth, instead of undoing the door, which would have 
been but proper respect to my place, on the contrary draws a strong 
bolt on the inside ; and this fastening, forsooth, has been placed on 
his chamber by Ursula's command, that his slumbers might be suit- 
ably respected. I intimated to him as I best could, that he must 
attend you without delay, and prepare to accompany you to the 
Castle of Douglas; but he would not answer a single word, save 
recommending to me patience, to which I was fiedn to have recourse, 
as well as your archer, whom I found standing sentinel before the 
door of the cell, and contenting himself with the assurance of the 
sisters that there was no other passage by which Augustine could 
make his escape. At length the door opens, and my young master 
presents himself fully arrayed for his journey. The truth is, I think 
some fresh attack of his malady has affected the youth; he may 
perhaps be disturbed with some touch of hypochondria, or black 
choler, a species of dotage of the mind, which is sometimes found 
concomitant with and symptomatic of this disorder; but he ib at 
present composed, and if your worship chooses to see him, he is at 
your command.'' 

'' Call him hither," said Ib^ knight. And a considerable space of 
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time again elapsed eie the eloqaence of the abbot, half-chiding and 
half-soothing, prevailed on the lady, in her adopted character, to 
approach the parlonr, in which at last she made her appearance, with 
a countenance on which the marks of tears might still be discovered, 
and a pettish sullenness, like that of a boj, or, with reverence, that of 
a girl, who is determined upon taking her own way in any matter, and 
equally resolved to give no reason for her doing so. Her hurried 
levee had not prevented her attending closely to all the mufflings and 
disguisings by which her pilgrim's dress was arranged, so as to alter 
her appearance, and effectually disguise her sex. But as civility 
prevented her wearing her large slouched hat, she necessarily exposed 
her countenance more than in the open air ; and though the knight 
beheld a most lovely set of features, yet they were not such as were 
inconsistent with the character she had adopted, and which she had 
resolved upon maintaining to the last. She had, accordingly, mus- 
tered up a d^ree of courage which was not natural to her, and which 
she perhaps supported by hopes which her situation hardly admitted. 
So soon as she found herself in the same apartment with De Valence, 
she assumed a style of manners, bolder and more determined than she 
had hitherto displayed. 

** Your worship," she said, addressing him even before he spoke, 
''is a knight of England, and possessed, doubtless, of the virtues 
which become that noble station. I am an unfortunate lad, obliged, 
by reasons which I am under the necessity of keeping secret, to 
travel in a dangerous country, where I am suspected, without any 
just cause, of becoming accessory to plots and conspiracies which 
are contrary to my own interest, and which my very soul abhors ; 
and which I might safely abjure, by imprecating upon myself all 
the curses of our religion and renouncing all its promises, if I were 
accessory to such designs, in thought, word, or deed. Nevertheless, 
you, who will not believe my solemn protestations, are about to 
proceed against me as a guilty person, and in so doing I must 
warn you. Sir Knight, that you will commit a great and cruel 
injustice." 

'' I shall endeavour to avoid that,'' said the knight, ''by referring 
the duty to Sir John de Walton, the governor, who will decide what 
is to be done ; in this case, my only duty will be to place you in his 
hands at Douglas Castle." 

" Must you do this V* said Augustine. 

" Certainly," replied the knight, *' or be answerable for neglecting 
my duty." 
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*' Bat if I become bound to answer your loss with a large nun of 
money, a large tract of land-'—" 

'* No treasure^ no land — supposing sucb at your disposal/' answered 
the knighti ** can atone for disgrace ; and besides^ boj, how should I 
trust to your warrant, were my avarice such as would induce me to 
listen to such proposals V* 

'* I must then prepare to attend you instantly to the Castle of 
Douglas and the presence of Sir John de Walton)" replied 
Augustine. 

<' Young man/' answered De Yalencci *' there is no remedy, since, 
if you delay me longer, I must carry you thither by force." 

** What will be the consequence to my father )" said the youth. 

** That/' replied the knight, " will depend exactly on the nature of 
your confession and his; something you both have to say, as ii 
evident from the terms of the letter Sir John de Walton conveyed to 
you ; and I assure you, you were better to speak it out at once, than 
to risk the consequences of more delay. I can admit of no nuura 
trifling ; and, believe me, that your fate will be entirely ruled by 
your own frankness and candour." 

" I must prepare, then, to travel at your command," said the youth. 
^' But this cruel disease still hangs around me, and Abbot Jerome, 
whose leechcraft is famous, will himself assure you that I cannot 
travel without danger of my life ; and that while I was residing in 
this convent, I declined every opportunity of exercise which wae 
offered me by the kindness of the garrison at Hazelside, lest I might 
by mishap bring the contagion among your men." 

'' The youth says right," said the Abbot ; '* the archers and men- 
at-arms have more than once sent to invite this lad to join in some 
of their military games, or to amuse them, perhaps, with some of hii 
minstrelsy; but he has uniformly declined doing so; and, according 
to my belief it is the effects of this disorder which have prevented 
his accepting an indulgence so natural to his age, and in so dolls 
place as the convent of Saint Bride must needs seem to a youth Ined 
up in the world." 

'' Do you then hold, reverend father," said Sir Aymer, <' that there 
is real danger in carrying this youth to the castle to-night, sb I 
proposed?" 

" I conceive such danger," replied the Abbot, " to exist, not only 
as it may occasion the relapse of the poor youth himself bnt tf 
particularly likely, no preparations having been made, to introduce 
the infection among your honouTeiblQ garrison ; for it is in these 
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« than in the fint violenoe of the mkladj, that it tuM 
hMD found contKgiotu." 

" Then," said the knight, " jon tniut be content, mjr friend, to gira 
& ihaie of jronr room to an archer, bj way of wtitineL" 

" I cannot object," said Angnrtine, " provided m j nnfortnnata 
Tioinity doe* not endanger the health of the poor loldier." 

" He vrill be as ready to do hia datf," said the Abbot, " withoat 
tli0 door of the apartment w within It; and if the youth shonld 
eleep Bouadly, which the presence of a gnard in hi« chamber might 
pravent, he ia tha more likely to aoswer jont pnrpow on the 



" Let it be m>," nid Sir Aymer ; " so yon are aura that joa. do not 
miniatat any fikcility of escape." 

" Tha apartment," «aid the monk, " hath no other entrance than 
that which ia guarded bj the archer, 
but to eontant you, I aholl Hcnte the 
door in yonr presence." 

"90 be it, then," laid the knight 
of Valence; "this done, I myself will 
lie down withoat dof&ng my meil-ahitt 
and snatch a sleep till the ruddy dawn 
calle me i^in to duty, when you, 
Augustine, will bold yonrself ready to 
attend me to our Castle of Douglae. 

The bells of the couTent eummoued 
the inhabitants and inmates of Saint 
Bride to morning prayers at the Sret 
peep of day. When this daty was over, 
the knight demanded his prisoner The 
abbot marshalled him to the door of 
Auguatlne'a chamber. The sentinel who 
waa stationed there, armed with a 
brown-bill, or species of partuan, re 
ported that ha hod heard n 

whole night. The abbot tapped at the door, but received d< 
He knocked again loader, bat the eilence wh onbrokan from within. 

"What mean* this)" said the reverend ruler of the convent of 
SidDt Bride i " my young patient has certainly fallen into a syncope 
or iwood l' 

" I wish, Father Abbot," said the knight, " that he may not have 
made hia escape instead, on accident which \io\ik ?)tnk vmA.'VxiiWi'^M 




} motion in the apartment during the 
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required to answer, since, according to our strict duty, we ought 
to have kept sight of him, and detained him in close custody until 
daybreak." 

** I trust your worship,'' said the abbot, ** only anticipates a nus- 
fortune which I cannot think possible.'' 

*' We shall speedily see," said the knight ; and raising his voice, 
he called aloud, so as to be heard within, ** Bring crow-bars and 
levers, and burst me that door into splinters without an instant's 
delay T' 

The loudness of his voice, and the stem tone in which he spoke, 
soon brought around him the brethren of the house, and two or thiee 
soldiers of his own party, who were already busy in caparisoning 
their horses. The displeasure of the young knight was manifested 
by his flushed features, and the abrupt manner in which he again 
repeated his commands for breaking open the door. This was 
speedily performed, though it required the application of con- 
siderable strength, and as the shattered remains fell crashing into the 
apartment, De Valence sprung, and the abbot hobbled, into the cell 
of the prisoner, which, to the fulfilment of their worst suspidons^ 
they found empty. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

Where is he ? Has the deep earth swallow'd him t 

Or hath he melted like some aiiy phantom 

That shuns the approach of mom and the young sun f 

Or hath he wrapt him in Cimmerian darkness, 

And pass'd beyond the circuit of the sight 

With things of the night's shadows f 

Anon^fmous, 

Thb disappearance of the youth, whose disguise and whose fiette have, 
we hope, inclined our readers to take some interest in him, will 
require some explanation ere we proceed with the other personages 
of the story, and we shall set about giving it accordingly. 

When Augustine was consigned to his cell for the second time on 
the preceding evening, both the monk and the young Knight of 
Valence had seen the key tumed upon him, and had heard him 
secure the door in the inside with the bolt which had been put on 
at his request by sister Ursula, in whose affections the youth of 
Augustine, his extreme handsomeness, and, above all, his indis- 
position of body and his melancholy of mind, bad gained him 
considerable interest, 
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So Boon, accordingly, as Angnstine re-entered his apartment, he 
was gteeted in a whisper by the sister, who, during the interval of 
his absence, had contrived to slip into the cell, and having tappiced 
herself behind the little bed, came out with great appearance of joy, 
to greet the return of the youth. The number of little attentions, 
the disposal of holly boughs, and such other evergreens as the 
season permitted, showed the anxiety of the holy sisters to decorate 
the chamber of their guest, and the greetings of sister Ursula 
expressed the same friendly interest, at the same time intimating 
that she was already in some degree in possession of the stranger^s 
mystery. 

As Augustine and the holy sister were busied in exchange of 
confidence, the extraordinary difference between their countenances 
and their persons must have struck any one who might have been 
accidentally a witness of their interview. The dark pilgrim's robe of 
the disguised female, was not a stronger contrast to the white woollen 
garment worn by the votaress of Saint Bride, than the visage of the 
nun, seamed with many a ghastly scar, and the light of one of her 
eyes extinguished for ever, causing it to roll a sightless luminary in 
her head, was to the beautiful countenance of Augustine, now bent 
with a confidential, and even affectionate look, upon the extraordinary 
features of her companion. 

''You know," said the supposed Augustine, ''the principal part of 
my story ; can you, or will you, lend me your assistance 1 If not, 
my dearest sister, you must consent to witness my death rather than 
my shame. Yes, sister Ursula, I will not be pointed at by the finger 
of scorn as the thoughtless maiden who sacrificed so much for a 
young man, of whose attachment she was not so well assured as she 
ought to have been. I will not be dragged before De Walton for the 
purpose of being compelled, by threats of torture, to declare myself 
the female in honour of whom he holds the Dangerous Castle. No 
doubt he might be glad to give his hand in wedlock to a damsel 
whose dowry is so ample; but who can tell whether he will regard 
me with that respect which every woman would wish to command, 
or pardon that boldness of which I have been guilty, even though its 
consequences have been in his own favour." 

" Nay, my darling daughter," answered the nun, " comfort your- 
self; for in all I can aid you, be assured I will. My means are 
somewhat more than my present situation may express, and be 
assured they shall be tried to the uttermost. Methinks I still hear 
that lay which you siing to the other BisteiB axid m-^^ic^i) i^^i^cL^^^.^^\ 
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alone, touched by feelings kindred to yours, had ihe address to com- 
prehend that it told your own tale." 

^'I am yet surprised/' said Augustine, speaking beneath her 
breath, *'how I had the boldness to sing in your ears the lay which, 
in fact, was the history of my disgrace." 

''Alas I that you will say so," returned the nun ; ** there was not 
a word but what resembled those tales of love and of high-spirited 
daring which the best minstrels love to celebrate, and the noblest 
knights and maidens weep at once and smile to hear. The Lady 
Augusta of Berkely, a great heiress, according to the world, both in 
land and movable goods, becomes the King's ward by the death of 
her parents ; and thus is on the point of being given away in martisge 
to a minion of the King of England, whom, in these Scottish valleys 
we scruple not to call a peremptory tyrant.'' 

** I must not say so, my sister," said the pilgrim ; '* and yet, true 
it is, that the cousin of the obscure parasite Gaviston, on whom the 
king wished to confer my poor hand, was neither by birth| merits 
nor circumstance, worthy of such an alliance. Meantime I heard of 
the fame of Sir John de Walton ; and I heard of it not with the less 
interest that his feats of chivalry were said to adorn a knight, who^ 
rich in everything else, was poor in worldly goods, and in the smiles 
of fortune. I saw this Sir John de Walton, and I acknowledge that 
a thought, which already had intruded itself on my imagination, 
became, after this interview, by frequent recurrence, more familiar, 
and more welcome to me. Methought that the daughter of a powe^ 
ful English family, if she could give away with her hand such 
wealth as the world spoke of, would more justly and honourshly 
bestow it in remedying the errors of fortune in regard to a gallsnt 
knight like Be Walton, than in patching the revenues of a beggsrly 
Frenchman, whose only merit was in being the kinsman of s 
man who was very generally detested by the whole kingdom of 
England, excepting the infatuated monarch himself." 

** Nobly designed, my daughter," said the nun; *'what more 
worthy of a noble heart, possessing riches, beauty, birth^ and rank, 
than to confer them all upon indigent and chivalrous merit V 

*'Such, dearest sister, was my intention," replied Augustine} ''Imt 
I have, perhaps, scarce sufficiently explained the manner in which I 
meant to proceed. By the advice of a minstrel of our house^ the 
same who is now a prisoner at Douglas, I caused exhibit a Isfge 
feast upon Christmas eve, and sent invitations abroad to the yoiiflg 
knighU of noble name wYxo 'vv^t^ known to spend their leisnri it 
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qaeflt of arms and adyentures. When the tables were drawn, and 
the feast conoludedi Bertram, as had been before deyised, was called 
upon to take his harp. He sung, receiving from all who were 
present the attention due to a minstrel of so much fame. The 
theme which he chose was the frequent capture of this Douglas 
Castle, or, as the poet termed it, Oastle Dangerous. ' Where are the 
champions of the renowned Edward the First,' said the minstrel, 
* when the realm of England cannot furnish a man brave enough, or 
sufficiently expert in the wars, to defend a miserable hamlet of the 
North against the Scottish rebels, who have vowed to retake it 
over our soldiers' heads ere the year rolls to an end 1 Where are the 
noble ladies, whose smiles used to give countenance to the Knights 
of St. George's Cross 1 Alas ! the spirit of love and of chivalry is 
alike dead amongst us — our knights are limited to petty enterprises 
-**-And our noblest heiresses are given as prizes to strangers, as if 
their own country had no one to deserve them.' Here stopped the 
harp ; and I shame to say that I myself, as if moved to enthusiasm 
by the song of the minstrel, arose, and taking from my neck the 
chain of gold which supported a crucifix of special sanctity, I made 
my vow, always under the King's permission, that I would give my 
hand, and the inheritance of my fathers, to the good knight, being 
of noble birth and lineage, who should keep the Castle of Douglas in 
the King of England's name for a year and a day. I sat down, my 
dearest sister, deafened with the jubilee in which my guests expressed 
their applause of my supposed patriotism. Yet som^ degree of pause 
took place amidst the young knights, who might reasonably have 
been supposed ready to embrace this offer, although at the risk of 
being encumbered with Augusta of Berkely." 

<* Shame on the man," said sister Ursula, *' who should think so ! 
Put your beauty alone, my dearest, into consideration, and a true 
knight ought to have embraced the dangers of twenty Castles of 
Douglas, rather than let such an invaluable opportunity of gaining 
your favour be lost" 

^ It may be that some in reality thought so," said the pilgrim ; 
'* but it was supposed that the king's favour might be lost by those 
who seemed too anxious to thwart his royal purpose upon his ward's 
hand. At any rate, greatly to my joy, the only person who availed 
himself of the offer I had made was Sir John de Walton ; and as his 
acceptance of it was guarded by a clause, saving and reserving the 
kin^B approbation, I hope he has not suffered any diminution of 
Edward's &Tour." 
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^ ABsnre yoanelf, noble and high-Bpirited young lady," relied the 
nun, *'that there is no fear of thy generous devotion hnrting thy 
lover with the King of England. Something we hear concerning 
worldly passages, even in this remote nook of Saint Bride's cloister; 
and the report goes among the English soldiers that their king was 
indeed offended at yonr patting your will in opposition to his own; 
yet, on the other hand, this preferred lover, Sir John de Walton, 
was a man of such extensive fame, and your offer was so much in the 
•character of better but not forgotten times, that even a king could 
not at the beginning of a long and stubborn war deprive an errant 
cavalier of his bride, if she should be duly won by his sword and 
lance." 

'* Ah ! dearest sister Ursula \" sighed the disguised pilgrim, **\mif 
on the other hand, how much time must pass by in the siege, by 
defeating which that suit must needs be advanced 1 While I sat in 
my lonely castle, tidings after tidings came to astound me with the 
numerous, or rather the constant dangers, with which my lover was 
surrounded, until at length, in a moment I think of madness, I 
resolved to set out in this masculine disguise; and having myself 
with my own eyes seen in what situation I had placed my knight, I 
determined to take such measures in respect to shortening the term 
of his trial, or otherwise, as a sight of Douglas Castle, and — ^why 
should I deny it !— of Sir John de Walton, might suggest Perhaps 
you, my dearest sister, may not so well understand my being tempted 
into flinching from the resolution which I had laid down for my 
own honour, and that of my lover; but consider that my resolution 
was the consequence of a moment of excitation, and that the course 
which I adopted was the conclusion of a long, wasting, sickening 
state of uncertainty, the effect of which was to weaken the nerves 
which were once highly strung with love of my country, as I 
thought ; but in reality, alas 1 with fond and anxious feelings of a 
more selfish description." 

^^Alas!" said sister Ursula, evincing the strongest symptoms of 
interest and compassion, <'am I the person, dearest child, whom yoa 
suspect of insensibility to the distresses which are the fruit of true 
love ) Do you suppose that the air which is breathed within these 
walls has the property, upon the female heart, of such xnarvelloos 
fountains as they say change into stone the substances which are 
immersed into their waters 1 Hear my tale, and judge if it can be 
thus with one who possesses my causes of grief. And do not fear for 
lo88 ol time ; we m^at lei o^ n^i^hboura at Hazelside be settled for 
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the evening, ere I famish you with the means of escape ; and you 
most have a trusty guide, for whose fidelity I will be responsible, to 
direct your path through these woods, and protect you in case of any 
danger, too likely to occur in these troublesome times. It will thus 
be nigh an hour ere you depart ; and sure I am that in no manner 
can you spend the time better than in listening to distresses too 
similar to your own, and flowing firom the source of disappointed 
affection which you must needs sympathise with.' 

The distresses of the Lady Augusta did not prevent her being in 
some degree affected almost ludicrously with the singular contrast 
between the hideous countenance of this victim of the tender passion, 
and the cause to which she imputed her sorrows ; but it was not a 
moment for giving way to a sense of the ridiculous, which would 
have been in the highest degree offensive to the sister of Saint 
Bride, whose good-will she had so many reasons to conciliate. She 
readily, therefore, succeeded in preparing herself to listen to the 
votary with an appearance of sympathy, which might reward that 
which she had herself experienced at the hands of sister Ursula; 
while the unfortunate recluse, with an agitation which made her 
ugliness still more conspicuous, narrated, nearly in a whisper, the 
following circumstances : — 

<<My misfortunes commenced long before I was called sister 
Ursula, or secluded as a votaress within these wallc;. My father was 
a noble Norman, who, like many of his countrymen, sought and 
found fortune at the court of the King of Scotland. He was endowed 
with the sheriffdom of this county, and Maurice de Hattely, or 
Hautlieu, was numbered among the wealthy and powerful barons of 
Scotland. Wherefore should I deny it, that the daughter of this 
baron, then called Margaret de Hautlieu, was also distinguished 
among the great and fair of the land 1 It can be no censurable 
vanity which provokes me to speak the truth, and unless I tell it 
myself, you could hardly suspect what a resemblance I once bore 
even to the lovely Lady Augusta of Berkely. About this time broke 
out those unfortunate feuds of Bruce and Baliol, which have been so 
long the curse of this country. My father, determined in his choice 
of party by the arguments of his wealthy kinsmen at the court of 
Edward, embraced with passion the faction of the English interest, 
and became one of the keenest partisans, at first of John Baliol, and 
afterwards of the English monarch. None among the Anglocised- 
Scottish, as his party was called, were so zealous as he for the red 
cross, and no one was more detested by his counti^mfiSi^XiQivik^^'^^^ 
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the national standard of Saint Andrew and the patriot Wallace, 
Among those soldiers of the soil} Malcolm Fleming of Biggar was 
one of the most distinguished by his noble birth, his high acquire* 
ments^ and his fune in chivalry. I saw him; and the ghastly 
spectre who now addresses you most not be ashamed to say, that she 
loved, and was beloved by, one of the handsomest youths in Scot- 
land. Our attachment was discovered to my father almost ere we 
had owned it to each other, and he was furious both against my 
lover and myself; he placed me under the charge of a religious 
woman of this rule, and I was immured within the house of Saint 
Bride, where my father shamed not to announce he would cause me 
to take the veil by force, unless I agreed to wed a youth bred at the 
English court, his nephew ; and, as Heaven had granted him no son, 
the heir, as he had resolved, of the house of Ebiutlieu. I was not 
long in making my election. I protested that death should be my 
choice, rather than any other husband excepting Malcolm Fleming. 
]^ either was my lover less faithful; he found means to conununicate 
to me a particular night on which he proposed to attempt to storm 
the nunnery of Saint Bride, and carry me from hence to freedom and 
the greenwood, of which Wallace was generally called the king. In 
an evil hour — an hour, I think, of infatuation and witchery— I 
suffered the abbess to wheedle the secret out of me, which I might 
have been sensible would appear more horribly flagitious to her than 
to any other woman that breathed ; but I had not taken the vows, 
and I thought Wallace and Fleming had the same charms for evecy- 
body as for me, and the artful woman gave me reason to believe that 
her loyalty to Bruce was without a flaw of suspicion, and she took 
part in a plot, of which my freedom was the object. The abbeai 
engaged to have the English guards removed to a distance, and in 
appearance the troops were withdrawn. Accordingly, in the middle 
of the night appointed, the window of my cell, which was two 
stories from the ground, was opened without noise ; and never wen 
my eyes more gladdened than, as ready disguised and arrayed for 
flight, even in a horseman's dress, like yourseli^ fairest Lady Augusts^ 
I saw Malcolm Fleming spring into the apartment He rushed 
towards me; but at the same time my father with ten of hii 
strongest men filled the room, and cried their war^ry of BalioL 
Blows were instantly dealt on every side. A form like a giant) 
however, appeared in the midst of the tumult, and distinguished 
himself even to my half-giddy eye, by the ease with which he bore 
down and dispersed those who fought against our freedom. H/ 
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iftther alone offered an opposition which threatened to prove £atal to 
him ; for Wallace, it was said, could foil any two martial champions 
that ever drew sword. Brushing from him the armed men, as a lady 
would drive away with her fan a swarm of troublesome flies, he 
secured me in one arm, used his other for our mutual protection, 
and I found myself in the act of being borne in safety down the 
ladder by which my deliverers had ascended from without; but an 
evil fate awaited this attempt, 

*< My father, whom the Champion of Scotland had spared for my 
sake, or rather for Fleming's, gained by his victor's compassion and 
lenity a fearful advantage, and made a remorseless use of it. Having 
only his left hand to oppose to the maniac attempts of my father, 
even the strength of Wallace could not prevent the assailant, with 
all the energy of desperation, from throwing down the ladder, on 
which his daughter was perched like a dove in the grasp of an eagle. 
The champion saw our danger, and exerting his inimitable strength 
and agility, cleared himself and me from the ladder, and leaped free 
of the moat of the convent, into which we must otherwise have been 
precipitated. The Champion of Scotland was saved in the desperate 
attempt, but I, who fell among a heap of stones and rubbish — I, the 
disobedient daughter, well-nigh the apostate vestal — ^waked only from 
a long bed of sickness, to find myself the disfigured wretch which 
you now see me. I then learned that Malcolm had escaped from the 
fray, and shortly after I heard, with feelings less keen perhaps than 
they ought to have been, that my father was slain in one of the 
endless battles which took place between the contending factions. 
If he had lived, I might have submitted to the completion of my 
fate; but since he was no more, I felt that it would be a preferable 
lot to be a beggar in the streets of a Scottish village, than an Abbess 
in this miserable house of Saint Bride; nor was even that poor 
object of ambition, on which my father used to expatiate when 
desirous of persuading me to enter the monastic state, by milder 
means than throwing me off the bat^ements, long open to me. The 
old abbess died of a cold caught the evening of the fray ; and the 
place, which might have been kept open until I was capable of filling 
it, was disposed of otherwise, when the English thought fit to reform, 
as they termed it, the discipline of the house ; and, instead of electing 
a new abbess, sent hither two or three friendly monks, who have now 
the absolute government of the community, and wield it entirely 
according to the pleasure of the English. But I, for one, who have 
had the honour to be supported by the arms of the Ohampinn ol ta:] 
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eonntiy, will not remain here to be commanded by this Abbot 
Jerome. I will go forth, nor do I fear to find relations and friends, 
who will provide a more fitting place of refdge for Margaret de 
Haatliea than the convent of Saint Bride ; jou, too, dearest lady, 
shall obtain your freedom, and it will be well to leave snch informa- 
tion as will make Sir John de Walton aware of the devotion with 
which his happy fate has inspired yon." 

'* It is not, then, your own intention," said the Lady Angosti, 
'* to return into the world again, and you are about to renounce the 
lover, in a union with whom you and he once saw your joint 
happiness 1" 

" It is a question, my dearest child," said sister Ursula, ** which I 
dare not ask myself, and to which I am absolutely uncertain what 
answer I should return. I have not taken the final and irrevocaUe 
vows; I have done nothing to alter my situation with regard to 
Malcolm Fleming. He also, by the vows plighte4 in the Chanceiy 
of Heaven, is my affianced bridegroom, nor am I conscious that I kn 
deserve his faith, in any respect now, than at the moment when it 
was pledged to me ; but I confess, dearest lady, that rumours have 
reached me which sting me to the quick ; the reports of my wounds 
and scars are said to have estranged the Knight of my choice. I am 
now indeed poor," she added, with a sigh, ''and I am no longer 
possessed of those personal charms which they say attract the love 
and fix the fidelity of the other sex. I teach myself, therefore^ to 
think, in my moments of settled resolution, that all betwixt me and 
Malcolm Fleming is at an end, saving good wishes on the part of 
both towards the other ; and yet there is a sensation in my boeran 
which whispers, in spite of my reason, that if I absolutely believed 
that which I now say, there would be no object on earth worthy 
my living for in order to attain it. This insinuating prepoesessioa 
whispers to my secret soul, and in very opposition to my reason and 
understanding, that Malcolm Fleming, who could pledge his all upon 
the service of his country, is incapable of nourishing the versatile 
affection of an ordinary, a coarse, or a venal character. Methink% 
were the difference upon his part instead of mine, he would not lose 
his interest in my eyes, because he was seamed with honourable sesa^ 
obtained in asserting the freedom of his choice, but that such wounds 
would, in my opinion, add to his merit, whatever they took away 
from his personal comeliness. Ideas rise on my soul, as if Malcdm 
and Margaret might yet be to each other all that their affections ones 
anticipated with so much security, and that a cliange, which took 
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nothing from the honour and virtue of the heloved person, must 
rather add to than diminish the charms of the union. Look at me, 
dearest Lady Augusta ! — look me — if you have courage — fall in the 
(ace, and tell me whether I do not rave when my fetncy is thus con- 
verting mere possibilities into that which is natural and probable.'' 

The Lady of Berkely, conscious of the necessity, raised her eyes on 
the unfortunate nun, afraid of losing her own chance of deliverance 
by the mode in which she should conduct herself in this crisis ; yet 
not willing at the same time to flatter the unfortunate Ursula with 
suggesting ideas for which her own sense told her she could hardly 
find any rational grounds. But her imagination, stored with the 
minstrelsy of the time, brought back to her recollection the Loathly 
Lady in '* The Marriage of Sir Ghiwain," and she conducted her reply 
in the following manner : — 

'^ You ask me, my dear Lady Margaret, a trying question, which it 
would be unfriendly to answer otherwise than sincerely, and most 
cruel to answer with too much rashness. It is true, that what is 
called beauty is the first quality on which we of the weaker sex learn 
to set a value ; we are flattered by the imputation of personal charms, 
whether we actually possess them or not ; and no doubt we learn to 
place upon them a great deal more consequence than in reality is 
found to belong to them. Women, however, even such as are held 
by their own sex, and perhaps in secret by themselves, as devoid of 
all pretensions to beauty, have been known to become, from their 
understanding, their talents, or their accomplishments, the undoubted 
objects of the warmest attachment. Wherefore then should you, in 
the mere rashness of your apprehension, deem it Impossible that your 
Malcolm Fleming should be made of that porcelain clay of the earth, 
which despises the passing captivations of outward form, in com- 
parison to the charms of true affection, and the excellence of talents 
and virtue V 

The nun pressed her companion's hand to her bosom, and answered 
her with a deep sigh. 

" I fear," she said, *' you flatter me ; and yet, in a crisis like this, 
it does one good to be flattered, even as cordials, otherwise dangerous 
to the constitution, are wisely given to support a patient through a 
paroxysm of agony, and enable him to endure at least what they 
cannot cure. Answer only one question, and it will be time we 
drop this conversation. Gould you, sweet lady — you upon wjiom 
fortune has bestowed so many charms — could any argument make . 
you patient under the irretrievable loss of youi '^ecaKsii^ ^^^soNas^^^^ 
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with tlie eonoomitent lo«^ as in mj ease is mort prolMble, of tbaft 
loTer for whom 70a hsTe already done so nrach %' 

The English lady cast her eyes again on her friend, and could not 
help shnddering a little at the thought of her own heantifol counten- 
ance being exchanged for the seamed and scarred featoree of the 
Lady of Hantlien, irregularly lighted by the beams of a single eye. 

" BelieTC me," she said, looking solemnly upwards, ** that even in 
the case which you suppose, I would not sorrow so much for 
myself as I would for the poor-spirited thoughts of the lover who 
could leave me because those transitory charms (which must in any 
case ere long take their departure) had fled ere yet the bridal day. it 
ia, however, concealed by the decrees of Providence, in what maiUMri 
or to what extent^ other persons, with whose disposition we an not 
fully acquainted, may be affected by such changes. I can mitf 
assure you that my hopes go with youra^ and that there Is ao.dtfl- 
culty which shall remain in your path in future, if it is In 
to remove it. Hark ! " 



*' It JB the signal for our freedom,'' replied Ursula, giving 
to something resembling the whoop of the night owL ** Wei 
prepare to leave the convent in a few minutefli Have yon aaytkiif 
to take with you 1" 

** Nothing," answered the Lady of Berkely, ''except the Um 
valuables, which I scarce know why I brought with me on mj flight 
hither. This scroll, which I shall leave behind, gives my £utli£il 
minstrel permission to save himself by confessing to Sir John da 
Walton who the person really is whom he has had within hii 
reach." 

'* It IB strange," said the novice of Saint Bride, '' through whit 
extraordinary labyrinths this Love, this Will-of-tbe-Wisp, guides hk 
votaries. Take heed as you descend ; this trap-door carefully ooft' 
cealed, curiously jointed and oiled, leads to a secret postern, when 
I conceive the horses already wait, which will enable us speedily t» 
bid adieu to Saint Bride's — Heaven's blessing on her, and on htf 
convent 1 We can have no advantage from any light, until we an 
in the open air." 

During this time, sister Ursula, to give her for the last time htf 
conventual name, exchanged her stole, or loose upper garment, fat 
the more succinct cloak and hood of a horseman. She led the v^ 
through divers passages, studiously complicated, until the Lady d 
Berkely, with throbbing heart, stood in the pale and douUU 
moonlight, which was shining with grey uncertainty upon the wsOi 
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of ths Ancient bDildiuf;. The imitatioa of an ovlefs aiy directed 
tbem to a neighboniii^ large elm, and on spproBchiug it, thej wen 
ftwue of three honee, held hj one, ooncerning whom thej conld 
onlj Bee that he wm tall, itrong, and eocontred in the dress of a niKi- 
at-arma, 

"The aooner," be eaid, "we are gone from tbii place, Ladf 




MargKTet, it ia so _ __ L S._ ___^ __ _jb 

conrw which we aball hold." 

Lady Margaret's answer waa given beneath her breath j and 
replied to with a caution from the goide to ride ilowlj and ailentlj 
for the firat ^narter of an honr, by which time inhabited plaeei 
wonld be left at a distance. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ObBAT was the aatonishment of the jonng Enigbt of Valence, and 
the leverend Father Jerome, when, upon breaking into the cell, they 
ditcorered the youthful pilgrim's absence ; and, from the garmenta 
■wbicli were lef^ aaw every Kaaon to think that the one-e^ed. ii>iVvub, 
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sister Umila, had accompanied him in his escape' from custody. A 
thousand thoughts thronged upon Sir Amyer, how shamefully he 
had suffered himself to be outwitted by the artifices of a boy and of 
a novice. His reverend companion in eiror felt no less contrition 
for having recommended to the knight a mild exercise of hii 
authority. Father Jerome had obtained his preferment as abbot 
upon the fiEdth of his zeal for the cause of the English monarchy with 
the affected interest in which he was at a loss to reconcile hii 
proceedings of the last night. A hurried enquiry took place, from 
which little could be learned, save that the young pilgrim had most 
certainly gone off with the Lady Margaret de Hautliea, an incident 
in which the females of the convent expressed surprise, mingled 
with a great deal of honor ; while that of the males, whom the news 
soon reached, was qualified with a degree of wonder, which seemed 
to be founded upon the very different personal appearance of the two 
fugitives. 

''Sacred Virgin," said a nuUi "who could have conceived the 
hopeful votaress, sister Ursula, so lately drowned in tears for her 
father^s untimely fate, capable of eloping with a boy scarce fourteen 
years old !" 

''And, holy Saint Bride I" said the Abbot Jerome, "what codd 
have made so handsome a young man lend his arm to assist such a 
night-mare as sister Ursula in the commission of so great an 
enormity ! Certainly he can neither plead temptation nor seduc- 
tion, but must have gone, as the worldly phrase is — ^to the de^il 
with a dishclout" 

" I must disperse the soldiers to pursue the fugitives,'' said De 
Valence, *< unless this letter, which the pilgrim must have left behind 
him, shall contain some explanations respecting our mysterioni 
prisoner." 

After viewing the contents with some surprise, he read alond^ 
" The undersigned, late residing in the house of Saint Bride, do jovif 
Father Jerome, the abbot of said house, to know, that finding you 
were disposed to treat me as a prisoner and a spy, in the sanctuary 
to which you had received me as a distressed person, I have resolved 
to use my natural liberty, with which you have no right to interfere, 
and therefore have withdrawn myself from your abbacy. Moreover, 
finding that the novice ciolled in your convent sister Ursula (who 
hath, by monastic rule and discipline, a fair title to return to the 
world unless she is pleased| after a year's noviciate, to profess herself 
sister of your order) is determined to use such privilege, I joyfiodly ' 
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take the opportunity of her company in this her lawful resolution, 
as being what is in conformity to the law of Gk)d and the precepts of 
Saint Bride, which gave you no authority to detain any person in 
your convent by force, who hath not taken upon her irrevocably the 
vows of the order. 

** To you, Sir John de Walton, and Sir Aymer de Valence, knights, 
of England, commanding the garrison of Douglas Dale, I have only 
to say, that you have acted and are acting against me under a 
mystery, the solution of which is comprehended in a secret known 
only to my faithful minstrel, Bertram of the many Lays, as whose 
son I have found it convenient to pass myself. But as I cannot at 
this time prevail upon myself personally to discover a secret which 
cannot well be unfolded without feelings of shame, I not only give 
peimission to the said Bertram the minstrel, but I charge and com- 
mand him, that he tell to you the purpose with which I came 
originally to the Castle of Douglas. When this is discovered, it will 
only remain to express my feelings towards the two knights, in 
return for the pain and agony of mind which their violence and 
threats of further severities have occasioned me. 

''And first, respecting Sir Aymer de Valence, I freely and 
willingly forgive him for having been involved in a mistake to 
which I myself led the way, and I shall at all times be happy to 
meet wi|h him as an acquaintance, and never to think farther 
of his part in these few days' history, saving as matter of mirth and 
ridicule. 

*^ But respecting Sir John de Walton, I must request of him to 
consider whether his conduct towards me, standing as we at present 
do towards each other, is such as he himself ought to forget, or I 
ought to forgive ; and I trust he will understand me when I tell him, 
that all former connexions must henceforth be at an end between 
him and the supposed 

'* Augustine." 

^ This is madness," said the abbot, when he had read the letter — 
** very midsummer madness ; not unfrequently an accompaniment of 
this pestilential disease, and I should do well in requiring of those 
soldiers who shall first apprehend this youth Augustine, that they 
reduce his victuals immediately to water and bread, taking care that 
the diet do not exceed in measure what is necessary to sustain 
nature; nay, I should be warranted by the learned, did I recom- 
mend a sufficient intermixture of flagellation. \\'v\.\i \>^\a, ^NXtlxv^v 
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leathers, or sorcinglefly and fGuling those, with riding whips, switches, 
and the like." 

'* Hash ! my reverend father," said De Valence, ^ a light begins to 
break in upon me. John de Walton, if my suspicion be tme, would 
sooner expose his own flesh to be hewn from his bones, than have 
this Augustine's finger stung by a gnat. Instead of treating this 
youth as a madman, I, for my own part, will be contented to avow 
that I myself have been bewitched and fascinated ; and by my honour, 
if I send out my attendants in quest of the fugitives, it shall be with 
the strict charge that, when apprehended, they treat them with all 
respect, and protect them, if they object to return to this house, to 
any honourable place of refuge which they may desire.*' 

*' I hope," said the abbot, looking stmngely confused, ** I shall 
be first heard in behalf of the church concerning this aSaii of an 
abducted nun 1 You see yourself. Sir Knight, that this scapegrace 
of a minstrel avouches neither repentance nor contrition at his share 
in a matter so flagitious." 

"You shall be secured an oppportunity of being fully heard," 
replied the knight, " if you shall find at last that you really desire 
one. Meantime, I must back, without a moment's delay, to inform 
Sir John de Walton of the turn which aflairs have taken. Farewell, 
reverend father. By my honour, we may wish each other joy that 
we have escaped from a troublesome charge, which brought^as much 
terror with it as the phantoms of a fearful dream, and is yet found 
capable of being dispelled by a cure as simple as that of awakening 
the sleeper. But, by Saint Bride ! both churchmen and laymen are 
bound to sympathise with the unfortunate Sir John de Walton. I 
tell thee, father, that if this letter" — touching the missive with hii 
finger — ** is to be construed literally, as far as respects him, he is the 
man most to be pitied betwixt the brink of Solway and the place 
where we now stand. Suspend thy curiosity, most worthy church- 
man, lest there should be more in this matter than I myself see ; so 
that, while thinking that I have lighted on the true explanation, I 
may not have to acknowledge that I have been again leading you 
into error. Sound to horse there! Ho!" he called oat from the 
window of the apartment; ''and let the party I brought hither 
prepare to scour the woods on their return." 

" By my faith !" said Father Jerome, '' I am right glad that this 
young nut-cracker is going to leave me to my own meditation. I 
hate when a young person pretends to understand whatever paiaei) 
while hia betters are 6b\i%^ \a oonf^aa that it is all a mystery to 
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them. Such an aBSumptioa is like that of the conceited fool, sister 
Ursula, who pretended to read with a single eye a manuscript 
which I myself could not find intelligible with the assistance of my 
spectades." 

This might not have quite pleased the young knight, nor was it 
one of those truths which the abbot would have chosen to deliver in 
his hearing. But the knight had shaken him by the hand, said 
adieu, and was already at Hazelside, issuing particular orders to little 
troops of the archers and others, and occasionally chiding Thomas 
Dickson, who, with a degree of curiosity which the English knight 
was not very willing to excuse, had been endeavouring to get some 
account of the occurrences of the night. 

*^ Peace, fellow !" he said, *' and nund thine own business, being 
well assured that the hour will come in which it will require all the 
attention thou canst give, leaving others to take care of their own 
aflEairs." 

'* If I am suspected of anything," answered Dickson, in a tone 
rather dogged and surly than otherwise, ** methinks it were but fair 
to let me know what accusation is brought against me. I need not 
teU you that chivalry prescribes that a knight should not attack an 
enemy undefied." 

** When you are a knight," answered Sir Aymer de Valence, " it 
will be time enough for me to reckon with you upon the points of 
form due to you by the laws of chivalry. Meanwhile, you had best 
let me know what share you have had in playing off the martial 
phantom which sounded the rebellious slogan of Douglas in the town 
of that name V* 

" I know nothing of what you speak," answered the goodman of 
Hazelside. 

** See then,'* said the knight, ** that you do not engage yourself in 
the afEedrs of other people, even if your conscience warrants that you 
are in no danger from your own." 

So saying, he rode off, not waiting any answer. The ideas which 
filled his head were to the following purpose. 

*' I know not how it is, but one mist seems no sooner to dear away 
than we find ourselves engaged in another. I take it for granted 
that the disguised damsel is no other than the goddess of Walton's 
private idolatry, who has cost him and me so much trouble and 
some certain degree of misunderstanding during these last weeks. 
By my honour ! this lady is right lavish in the pardon which she 
has so frankly bestowed upon me, and il v&iA \& Nf^^i2^% \a \^\^»& 
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complaisant to Sir John de Walton, why then — ^And what then 1 — ^It 
surely does not infer that she would receive me into that place in 
her affections from which she has just expelled De Walton 1 Nor, 
if she did, could I avail myself of a change in fiavoar of myself, at 
the expense of my friend and companion in arms. It were a folly 
even to dream of a thing so improbable. But with respect to the 
other business, it is worth serious consideration. Yon sexton seems 
to have kept company with dead bodies, nntil he is nnfit for the 
society of the living ; and as to that Dickson of Hazelside, as they 
call him, there is no attempt against the English during these endless 
wars in which that man has not been concerned; had my life 
depended upon it, I could not have prevented myself from intimat- 
ing my suspicions of him, let him take it as he lists." 

So saying, the knight spurred his horse, and arriving at Douglas 
Oastle without farther adventure, demanded, in a tone of greater 
cordiality than he had of late used, whether he could be admitted to 
Sir John de Walton, having something of consequence to report to 
him. He was immediately ushered into an apartment, in which the 
governor was seated at his solitary breakfeust. Considering the terms 
upon which they had lately stood, the governor of Douglas Dale was 
somewhat surprised at the easy familiarity with which De Valence 
now approached him. 

" Some uncommon news,'' said Sir John, rather gravely, '* have 
brought me the honour of Sir Aymer de Valence's company." 

** It is," answered Sir Aymer, '* what seems of high importance to 
your interest. Sir John de Walton, and therefore I were to blame if I 
lost a moment in communicating it" 

** I shall be proud to profit by your intelligence," said Sir John de 
Walton. 

<' And I too," said the young knight, '' am loath to lose the credit 
of having penetrated a mystery which blinded Sir John de Walton. 
At the same time, I do not wish to be thought capable of jesting with 
you, which might be the case were I, from misapprehension, to give 
a false key to this matter. With your permission, then, we will 
proceed thus : We go together to the place of Bertram, the minstrel's 
confinement. I have in my possession a scroll from the young 
person who was intrusted to the care of the Abbot Jerome; it is 
written in a delicate female hand, and gives authority to the 
minstrel to declare the purpose which brought them to this vale of 
Douglas." 

^JJk must be as you say," said Sir John de Walton, " although I 
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cut KWM iM oceuioa foe adding bo much form to a mysteTf which 
out be eipKiMed in aach amall compua.' 

Aecordiiiglj the two knightB, a warder leading tha waj, proceeded 
to the daDgeon to which the minatrel had been removed. 




CHAPTEE XIII. 

Thb doon of the straaghold beiag undone, diapl&;ed a dungeon aueh 
as in thow dajB held victims hopeless of escape, bat in which the 
ingenious knave of modem Umes would scarcely have deigned to 
remain many boura. The huge rings hj which the fetters were 
Boldeied together, and attached to the human bodj, were, when 
examined minutely, found to be clenched together bj riveting so 
veiy thin, that when rubbed with coirosiTe acid, or patiently ground 
with a bit of sandstone, the hold of the fetters upon each other might 
easilj be forced asunder, and the purpose of them entirelj fmstiated. 
The locks also, large, and apparently very strong, were so coarsely 
made, that an artist of small ingenoity could easily contrive to get 
the better of their &steniiigB upon the same principle. The daylight 
found its way to the subterranean dungeon only at noon, and through 
a passage which was porposely made toctuous so as to exclude the 
taya of the soa, while it presented no obstacle to wiad oc i^i^ '^'ok. 
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doctrine that a prisoner was to be esteemed innocent antii he should 
be found guilty by his peers was not understood in those days of 
brute force, and he was only accommodated with a lamp or other 
alleviation of his misery if his demeanour was quiet, and he appeared 
disposed to give his jailor no trouble by attempting to make his 
escape. Such a cell of confinement was that of Bertram, whose 
moderation of temper and patience had nevertheless procured for 
him such mitigations of his fate as the warder could grant. He was 
permitted to carry into his cell the old book, in the perusal of which 
he found an amusement of his solitude, together with vrritiiig 
materials, and such other helps towards spending his time as were 
consistent with his abode in the bosom of the rock, and the degree of 
information with which his minstrel craft had possessed him. He 
raised his head from the table as the knights entered, while the 
governor observed to the young knight : — 

"As you seem to think yourself possessed of the secret of this 
prisoner, I leave it to you. Sir Aymer de Valence, to bring it to light 
in the manner which you shall judge most expedient If the man 
or his son have suffered unnecessary hardship, it shall be my duty 
to make amends — which, I suppose, can be no very important 
matter." 

Bertram looked up, and fixed his eyes full upon the governor, but 
read nothing in his looks which indicated his being better acquainted 
than before with the secret of his imprisonment. Yet, upon turning 
his eye towards Sir Aymer, his countenance evidently lighted up, 
and the glance which passed between them was one of intelligence. 

*^ You have my secret, then," said he, ** and you know who it is 
that passes under the name of Augustine i" 

Sir Aymer exchanged with him a look of acquiescence ; while the 
eyes of the governor, glancing wildly firom the prisoner to the Knight 
of Valence, exclaimed — 

** Sir Aymer de Valence, as you are belted knight and Christian 
man, as you have honour to preserve on earth and a soul to rescue 
after death, I charge you to tell me the meaning of this mysteiy! 
It may be that you conceive, with truth, that you have subject of 
complaint against me. If so, I will satisfy you as a knight may.'' 

The minstrel spoke at the same moment. 

" 1 charge this knight," he said, '^ by his vow of chivalry, that he 
do not divulge any secret belonging to a person of honour and of 
character, unless he has positive assurance that it is done entirely by 
that person's own consent." 
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'* Let this note remove your scruples/' said Sir Aymer, patting 
the scroll into the hands of the minstrel ; '* and for you, Sir John de 
Walton, fu from retaining the least feeling of any misunderstanding 
which may have existed between us, I am disposed entirely to bury 
it in forgetfulnesSy as having arisen out of a series of mistakes which 
no mortal could have comprehended. And do not be offended, my 
dear Sir John, when I protest, on my knightly faith, that I pity the 
pain which I think this scroll is likely to give you, and that if my 
utmost efforts can be of the least service to you in unravelling this 
tangled skein, I will contribute them with as much earnestness as 
ever I did aught in my life. This faithful minstrel will now see that 
he can have no difficulty in yielding up a secret, which I doubt not, 
bat for the writing I have just put into his hands, he would have 
continued to keep with unshaken fidelity." 

Sir Amyer now placed in De Walton's hand a n^, in which he 
had, ere he left Saint Bride's convent, signified his own interpreta- 
tion of the mystery ; and the governor had scarcely read the name it 
contained, before the same name was pronounced aloud by Bertram, 
who, at the same moment, handed to the governor the scroll which 
he had received from the Knight of Valence. 

The white plume which floated over the knight^s cap of mainten- 
ance, which was worn as a headpiece within doors, was not more 
pale in complexion than was the knight himself at the unexpected 
and surprising information, that the lady who was, in chivalrous 
phrase, empress of his thoughts and commander of his actions, and 
to whom, even in leas fantastic times, he must have owed the 
deepest gratitude for the generous election which she had made in 
his favour, was the same person whom he had threatened with 
personal violence, and subjected to hardships and affronts which 
he would not willingly have bestowed even upon the meanest of her 
sex. 

Yet Sir John de Walton seemed at first scarcely to comprehend 
the numerous ill-consequences which might probably follow this 
unhappy complication of mistakes. He took the paper from the 
minstrel's hand, and while his eye, assisted by the lamp, wandered 
over the characters without apparently their conveying any distinct 
impression to his understanding, De Valence even became alarmed 
that he was about to lose his faculties. 

*' For Heaven's sake, sir," he said, *' be a man, and support with 
manly steadiness these unexpected occurrences — I would fain think 
they will r^ach to nothing else — which the wit oi is^axsL ^^yo^^ \^^\» 
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have prevented. This fEor lady, I would fidn hope, cannot be much 
hurt or deeply offended by a train of circoniBtances, the natural 
consequence of your anxiety to discharge perfectly a duty upon 
which must depend the accomplishment of all the hopes she had 
permitted you to entertain. In Qod's name^ rouse up, air ; let it not 
be said that an apprehended frown of a fair lady hath damped 
to such a degree the courage of the boldest knight in England; 
be what men have called you, < Walton the Unwavering;' in Heaven's 
name, let us at least see that the lady is indeed offended, before we 
conclude that she is irreconcilably so. To whose fault are we to 
ascribe the source of all these errors I Surely, with all due respect^ 
to the caprice of the lady herself, which has engendered such a nest 
of mistakes. Think of it as a man, and as a soldier. Suppose that 
you yourself, or I, desirous of proving the fidelity of our sentinelB, or 
for any other raason, good or bad, attempted to enter this Dangerous 
Castle of Douglas without giving the password to the warden, 
would we be entitled to blame those upon duty, if, not knowing our 
persons, they manfully refused us entrance, made us prisoners, and 
mishandled us while resisting our attempt, in terms of the orders 
which we ourselves had imposed upon them ? What is there that 
makes a difference between such a sentinel and yourself John de 
Walton, in this curious affair, which, by Heaven! would rather 
form a gay subject for the minstrelsy of this excellent bard, than the 
theme of a tragic lay 1 Come ! look not thus, Sir John de Walton; 
be angry, if you will, with the lady who has committed such a piece 
of folly, or with me who have rode up and down nearly all night on 
a fool's errand, and spoiled my best horse, in absolute uncertainty 
how I shall get another till my imcle of Pembroke and I shall be 
reconciled; or, lastly, if you desire to be totally absurd in your 
wrath, direct it against this worthy minstrel on account of his rare 
fidelity, and punish him for that for which he better deserves a chain 
of gold. Let passion out, if you will ; but chase this desponding 
gloom from the brow of a man and a belted knight." 

Sir John de Walton made an effort to speak, and succeeded with 
some difficulty. 

^'Aymer de Valence," he said, "in irritating a madman you do 
but sport with your own life ;" and then remained silent. 

" I am glad you can say so much," replied his Mend ; ** for I was 
not jesting when I said I would rather that you were at variance 
with me, than that you laid the whole blame on yourself. It would 
be courteous, I think, to set this minstrel instantly at liberty. 
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Meantime, for his lady's sake, I will entreat him, in all honour, to 
be oar guest till the lady Augusta de Berkely shall do us the same 
honour, and to assist us in our search after her place of retirement. 
Qood minstrel,^ he continued, ** you hear what I say, and you will 
not, I suppose, be surprised, that, in all honour and kind usage, 
you find yourself detained for a short space in this Castle of 
Douglas V 

^* You seem, Sir Knight," replied the minstrel, *' not so much to 
keep your eye upon the right of doing what you should, as to pos- 
sess the might of doing what you would. I must necessarily be 
guided by your advice, since you have the power to make it a 
command." 

*' And I trust," continued De Valence, ** that when your mistress 
and you again meet, we shall have the benefit of your intercession 
for anything which we may have done to displeasure her, considering 
that the purpose of our action was exactly the reverse." 

** Let me," said Sir John de Walton, « say a single word. I will 
ofifer thee a chain of gold, heavy enough to bear down the weight of 
these shackles, as a sign of regret for having condemned thee to 
Bufifer so many indignities." 

<* Enough said. Sir John," said De Valence; ''let us promise no 
more till this good minstrel shall see some sign of performance. 
Follow me this way, and I will tell thee in private of other tidings, 
which it is important that you should know." 

So saying, he withdrew De Walton from the dungeon, and sending 
for the old knight, Sir Philip de Montenay, already mentioned, who 
acted as seneschal of the castle, he commanded that the minstrel 
should be enlarged from the dungeon, well looked to in other 
respects, yet prohibited, though with every mark of civility, from 
leaving the castle without a trusty attendant." 

**And now. Sir John de Walton," he said, ''methinks you are 
a little churlish in not ordering me some breakfast, after I have been 
all night engaged in your affairs ; and a cup of muscadel would, I 
think, be no bad induction to a full consideration of this perplexed 
matter." 

'' Thou knowest," answered De Walton, '* that thou mayst call for 
what thou wilt, provided always thou tellest me, without loss of 
time, what else thou knowest respecting the will of the lady, against 
whom we have all sinned so grievously — and I, alas, beyond hope of 
forgiveness!" 

*' Trust me, I hope," said the Knight of Valence^ '' \>\i<^ ^{S^KA^s^ 
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bean me no malice, as indeed she has ezpresBly renounced any ill- 
will against me. The words, you see, are as plain as you yourself 
may read — ' The lady pardons poor Aymer de Yalence, and willingly, 
for haying been invoWed in a mistake, to which she herself led the 
way ; she herself will at all times be happy to meet with him as an 
acquaintance, and never to think farther of these few days' history, 
except as matter of mirth and ridicule.' So it is expressly written 
and set down." 

" Yes," replied Sir John de Walton, " but see you not that her 
offending lover is expressly excluded £rom the amnesty granted to 
the lesser offender ? Mark you not the concluding paragraph ?" He 
took the scroll with a trembling hand, and read ¥dth a discomposed 
voice it§ closing words. ''It is even so; 'All former connection 
must henceforth be at an end between him and the supposed 
Augustine.' Explain to me how the reading of these words is recon- 
cilable to anything but their plain sense of condemnation and 
forfeiture of contract, implying destruction of the hopes of Sir John 
de Walton?" 

** Ton are somewhat an older man than I, Sir Knight," answered 
De Valence, '' and, I will grant, by far the wiser and more expe- 
rienced ; yet I will uphold that there is no adopting the interpreta- 
tion which you seem to have affixed in your mind to this letter, 
without supposing the preliminary, that the fair writer was dis- 
tracted in her understanding — nay, never start, look wildly, or lay 
your hand on your sword, I do not affirm this is the case. I say 
again, that no woman in her senses would have pardoned a common 
acquaintance for his behaving to her with unintentional disrespect 
and unkindness, during the currency of a certain masquerade, and, at 
the same time, sternly and irrevocably broke off with the lover to 
whom her troth was plighted, although his error in joining in the 
offence was neither grosser nor more protracted than that of the 
person indifferent to her love." 

<' Do not blaspheme," said Sir John de Walton ; '' and forgive me 
if, in justice to truth and to the angel whom I fear I have forfeited 
for ever, I point out to you the difference which a maiden of digni^ 
and of feeling must make between an offence towards her committed 
by an ordinary acqaaintance, and one of precisely the same kind 
offered by a person who is bound by the most undeserved preference^ 
by the most generous benefits, and by everything which can bind 
human feeling, to think and reflect ere he becomes an actor in any 
case in which it is possible for her to be concerned," 
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''Now, by mine honour,'' said Ajmer de Valence, " I am glad to 
hear thee make aome attempt at reason, althongh it is bnt an un- 
reasonable kind of reason too, since its object is to destroy thine own 
hopes, and argne away thine own chance of happiness ; bat if I have, 
in the progress of this affair, borne me sometimes towards thee, as to 
give not only the governor, but even the friend, some cause of dis* 
pleasure, I will make it up to thee now, John de Walton, by trying 
to convince thee in spite of thine own perverse logic. But here 
oomes the muscadel and the breakfast ; wilt thou take some refresh- 
ment ? — or shall we go on without the spirit of muscadel V* 

*' For Heaven's sake," replied De Walton, *'do as thou wilt, so 
thou make me clear of thy well-intended babble." 

** Nay, thou shalt not brawl me out of my powers of argument,'' 
said De Valence, laughing, and helping himself to a brimming cup 
of wine ; '* if thou acknowledgest thyself conquered, I am contented 
to give the victory to the inspiring strength of the jovial liquor." 

** Do as thou listest," said De Walton, " but make an end of an 
argument which thou canst not comprehend." 

** I deny the charge," answered the younger knight, wiping his 
lips, after having finished his draught; '*and listen, Walton the 
Warlike, to a chapter in the history of women, in which thou art 
more unskilled than I would wish thee to be. Thou canst not deny 
that, be it right or wrong, thy Lady Augusta hath ventured more 
forward with you than is usual upon the sea of affection ; she boldly 
made thee her choice, while thou wert as yet known to her only as 
a flower of English chivalry — faith, and I respect her for her frank- 
ness — ^but it was a choice which the more cold of her own sex might 
perhaps claim occasion to term rash and precipitate. Nay, be not, I 
pray thee, offended — I am far from thinking or saying so ; on the 
contrary, I will uphold with my lance her selection of John de 
Walton against the minions of a court to be a wise and generous 
choice, and her own behaviour as alike candid and noble. But she 
herself is not unlikely to dread unjust misconstruction ; a fear of 
which may not improbably induce her, upon any occasion, to seize 
some opportunity of showing an unwonted and unusual rigour 
towards her lover, in order to balance her having extended towards 
him, in the beginning of their intercourse, somewhat of an unusual 
degree of frank encouragement Nay, it might be easy for her lover 
so far to take part against himself, by arguing as thou dost when out 
of thy senses, as to make it difficult for her to withdraw from an 
argument which he himself was foolish enough to strengthen ; and 
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thns, like a maiden too goon taken at her first naj-eaj, she ahall 
perhaps be allowed no opportunity of bearing herself according to 
her real feelings, or retracting a sentence issued with consent of the 
party whose hopes it destroys." 

*'I have heard thee, De Valence," answered the governor of 
Douglas Dale; ''nor is it difficult for me to admit, that these thy 
lessons may serve as a chart to many a female heart, but not to thafc 
of Augusta de Berkely. By iny life, I say I would much sooner h& 
deprived of the merit of those few deeds of chivalry which thou 
sayest have procured for me such enviable distinction, than I would 
act upon them with the insolence, as if I said that my place in the 
lady's bosom was too firmly fixed to be shaken even by the succeas 
of a worthier man, or by my own gross failure, in respect to the 
object of my attachment. No, herself alone shall have power to 
persuade me that even goodness equal to that of an interceding saint, 
will restore me to the place in her affections which I have most 
unworthily forfeited by a stupidity only to be compared to that of 
brutes." 

'* If you are so minded," said Aymer de Valence, " I have only one 
word more — forgive me if I speak it peremptorily — the lady, as yon 
say, and say truly, must be the final arbitress in this question. My 
arguments do not extend to insisting that you should claim her 
hand whether she herself will or no ; but to learn her determination 
it is necessary that you should find out where she is, of which I am 
unfortunately not able to inform you." 

'' How ! what mean you V* exclaimed the governor, who now only 
began to comprehend the extent of his misfortune; ''whither hath 
she fled ? or with whom 1" , 

" She is fled, for what I know,'' said De Valence, "in search of a 
more enterprising lover than one who is so willing to interpret every 
air of frost as a killing blight to his hopes ; perhaps she seeks the 
Black Douglas, or some such hero of the Thistle, to reward with 
her lands, her lordships, and beauty, those virtues of enterprise and 
courage of which John de Walton was at one time thought possessed. 
Bat, seriously, events are passing around us of strange import. I 
saw enough last night, on my way to Saint Bride's, to make me 
suspicious of everyone. I sent to you as a prisoner the old sexton of 
the church of Douglas. I found him contumacious as to some 
enquiries which I thought it proper to prosecute ; but of this more at 
another time. The escape of this lady adds greatly to the difficulties 
which encircle this devoted castle." 
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'< Aymer de Valence," replied De Walton, in a solemn and ani- 
mated tone, '^ Douglas Oastle shall be defended, as we have hitherto 
been able, with the aid of Heaven, to spread from its battlements 
the broad banner of St. George. Come of me what list during my 
life, I will die the faithful lover of Augusta de Berkely, even 
although I no longer live as her chosen knight. There are cloisters 
and hermitages " 

^ Ay, marry are there,'' replied Sir Aymer ; ''and girdles of hemp, 
moreover, and beads of oak ; but all these we omit in oar reckonings, 
till we discover where the Lady Augusta is, and what she purposes 
to do in this matter." 

" You say well," replied De Walton ; *' let us hold counsel together 
by what means we shall, if possible, discover the lady's too hasty 
retreat, by which she has done great wrong ; I mean if she supposed 
her commands would not have been fully obeyed, had she honoured 
with them the governor of Douglas Dale, or any who are under his 
command." 

" Now," replied De Valence, " you again speak like a true son of 
chivalry. With your permission, I would summon this minstrel to 
our presence. His fidelity to his mistress has been remarkable ; and, 
as matters stand now, we must take instant measures for tracing the 
place of her retreat." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The way is long, my children, long and rough — 
The moors are dreary, and the woods are dark ; 
But he that creeps from cradle unto grave,* 
Unskilled save in the velvet coarse of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 

Old Play, 

It was yet early in the day, when, after the €k>vemor and De 
Valence had again summoned Bertram to their councils, the garrison 
of Douglas was mustered, and a number of small parties, in addition 
to those already despatched by De Valence from Hazelside, were sent 
out to scour the woods in pursuit of the fugitives, with strict injunc- 
tions to treat them, if overtaken, with the utmost respect, and to 
obey their commands, keeping an eye, however, on the place where 
they might take refuge. To facilitate this result^ some who were 
men of discretion were intrusted with the secret who the supposed 
pilgrim and the fugitive nun really were. The whoU ^gEOOsA^ 

z 
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whether forest or moorland, within many miles of Donglas Castle, 
was covered and traversed by parties, whose anxiety to detect the 
fugitives was eqaal to the reward for their safe recovery, libeially 
offered by De Walton and De Valence. They spared not, meantime, 
to make such enqairies in all directions as might bring to light any 
machinations of the Scottish insurgents which might be on foot in 
those wild districts, of which, as we have said before, De Valence^ in 
particular, entertained strong suspicions* Their instructions were, 
in case of finding such, to proceed against the persons engaged, by 
arrest and otherwise, in the most rigorous manner, such as had been 
commanded by De Walton himself at the time when the Black 
Douglas and his accomplices had been the principal objects of hu 
wakeful suspicions. These various detachments had greatly rednced 
the strength of the garrison; yet, although numerous, alert, and 
despatched in every direction, they had not the fortune either to fall 
on the trace of the Lady of Berkely, or to encounter any party 
whatever of the insurgent Scottish. 

Meanwhile oar fugitives had, as we have seen, set out from the 
convent of Saint Bride under the guidance of a cavalier, of whom 
the Lady Augusta knew nothing save that he was to guide their 
steps in a direction where they would not be exposed to the risk of 
being overtaken. At length Margaret de Hautlieu herself spoke 
upon the subject. 

'* You have made no enquiry," she said, ** Lady Augusta, whither 
you are travelling, or under whose charge, although methinks it 
should much concern you to know." 

*' Is it not enough for me to be aware," answered Lady Augusta, 
*^ that I am travelling, kind sister, under the protection of one to 
whom you yourself trust as to a friend ; and why need I be anxioiu 
for any farther assurance of my safety V 

^* Simply,'' said Margaret de Hautlieu, " because the persons with 
whom, from national as well as personal circumstances, I stand 
connected, are perhaps not exactly the protectors to whom you, lady, 
can with such perfect safety intrust yourself.'' 

<'In what sense," said the Lady Augusta, "do you use these 
words 1" 

'' Because," replied Margaret de Hautlieu, " the Bruce, the Douglas, 
Malcolm Fleming, and others of that party, although they an 
incapable of abusing such an advantage to any dishonourable pa^ 
pose, might nevertheless, under a strong temptation, consider you as 
an hoBtage thrown into th^ir hands by Providence^ through whom 
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thej might meditate the posfiibility of gaining some benefit to their 
dispersed and dispirited party.'' 

^ They might make me/' answered the Lady Augusta, " the subject 
of such a treaty when I was dead, but, believe me, never while I 
drew vital breath. Believe me also that, with whatever pain, shame, 
or agony, I would again deliver myself up to the power of De 
Walton, yes, I would rather put myself in his hands. What do I 
say ? his! — I would rather surrender myself to the meanest archer of 
my native country, than combine with its foes to work mischief to 
merry England — my own England — that country which is the envy 
of every other country, and the pride of all who can term themselves 
hernatives!" 

'* I thought that your choice might prove so/' said Lady Margaret ; 
''and since you have honoured me with your confidence, gladly 
would I provide for your liberty by placing you as nearly in the 
situation which you yourself desire as my poor means have the 
power of accomplishing. In half-an-hour we shall be in danger of 
being taken by the English parties, which will be instantly dispersed 
in every direction in quest of us. Now take notice, lady, I know a 
place in which I can take refuge with my friends and countrymen, 
those gallant Scots, who have never, even in this dishonoured age, 
bent the knee to Baal. For their honour, their nicety of honour, 
I could in other days have answered with my own ; but of late, I am 
bound to tell you, they have been put to those trials by which the 
most generous affections may be soured, and driven to a species of 
frenzy, the more wild that it is founded originally on the noblest 
feelings. A person who feels himself deprived of his natural birth- 
right, denounced, exposed to confiscation and death, because he 
avouches the rights of his king, the cause of his country, ceases on 
his part to be nice or precise in estimating the degree of retaliation 
which it is lawful for him to exercise in the requital of such injuries ; 
and, believe me, bitterly should I lament having guided you into a 
situation which you might consider afflicting or degrading." 

*' In a word, then," said the English lady, '* what is it you appre- 
hend I am like to suffer at the hands of your friends, whom I must 
be excused for terming rebels ?" 

'' It/' said the sister Ursula, '' yowr friends, whom I should term 
oppressors and tyrants, take our land and our lives, seize our castles 
and confiscate our property, you must confess that the rough laws of 
war indulge mine with the privilege of retaliation. There can be no 
fear that such men, under any circumstanceift, ^c^xsiV^ ^^^'c vusc^^s.^ 
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cruelty or IdbuU upon a lady of your rank ; but it is another thing to 
calculate that they will abstain from such means of extorting advan- 
tage from your captivity as are common in warfare. You would not, 
I think, wish to be delivered up to the English, on consideration of 
Sir John de Walton surrendering the Castle of Douglas to its natural 
lord ; yet, were you in the hands of the Bruce or Douglas, although 
I can answer for your being treated with all the respect which thej 
have the means of showing, yet I own their putting you at such a 
ransom might be by no means unlikely." 

" I would sooner die," said the Lady Berkely, " than have mj 
name mixed up in a treaty so disgraceful ; and De Walton's reply to 
it would, I am certain, be to strike the head from the messenger, and 
throw it from the highest tower of Douglas Castle." 

" Where, then, lady, would you now go," said sister Ursula, ** were 
the choice in your power V* 

" To my own castle," answered Lady Augusta, ** where, if neces- 
sary, I could be defended even against the king himself, until I 
could place at least my person under the protection of the Church.' 

''In that case," replied Margaret de Hautlieu, ''my power of 
rendering you assistance is only precarious, yet it comprehends a 
choice which I will willingly submit to your decision, notwith- 
standing I thereby subject the secrets of my friends to some risk of 
being discovered and frustrated. But the confidence which you have 
placed in me imposes on me the necessity of committing to you a 
like trust. It rests with you whether you will proceed with me to 
the secret rendezvous of the Douglas and his friends, which I may he 
blamed for making known, and there take your chance of the recep- 
tion which you may encounter, since I cannot warrant you of 
anything save honourable treatment, so far as your person is con- 
cerned ; or, if you should think this too hazardous, make the best of 
your way at once for the Border ; in which last case I will proceed 
as far as I can with you towards the English line, and then leave yon 
to pursue your journey, and to obtain a guard and a conductor among 
your own countrymen. Meantime, it will be well for me if I escape 
being taken, since the abbot would not shrink at inflicting upon me 
the death due to an apostate nun." 

" Such cruelty, my sister, could hardly be inflicted upon one who 
had never taken the religious vows, and who still, according to the 
laws of the Church, had a right to make a choice between the world 
and the veil." 

"Snch choice as they gave their gallant victims," said Lady 
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Margaret, *' who have fallen into EngliBh hands daring these 
merciless wars — such choice as they gave to Wallace, the Champion 
of Scotland — such as they gave to Hay, the gentle and the free — to 
Sommerville, the flower of chivalry — and to Athol, the blood relation 
of King Edward himself — all of whom were as much traitors, under 
which name they were executed, as Margaret de Hautlieu is an 
apostate nun, and subject to the rule of the cloister." 

She spoke with some eagerness, for she felt as if the English lady 
imputed to her more coldness than she was, in such doubtful circum- 
stances, conscious of manifesting. 

''And after all," she proceeded, " you. Lady Augusta de Berkely, 
what do you venture, if you run the risk of falling into the hands of 
your lover 1 What dreadful risk do you incur 1 You need not, me- 
thinksy fear being immured between four walls, with a basket of 
bread and a cruse of water, which, were I seized, would be the only 
support allowed to me for the short space that my life would be 
prolonged. Nay, even were you to be betrayed to the rebel Scots, as you 
call them, a captivity among the hills, sweetened by the hope of 
deliverance, and rendered tolerable by all the alleviations which the 
circumstances of your captors allowed them the means of supplying, 
were not, I think, a lot so very hard to endure." 

" Nevertheless," answered the Lady of Berkely, " Mghtful enough 
it must have appeared to me, since, to fly from such, I threw myself 
upon your guidance." 

" And whatever you think or suspect," answered the novice, " I 
am as true to you as ever was one maiden to another ; and as sure as 
ever sister Ursula was true to her vows, although they were never 
completed, so will I be faithful to your, secret, even at the risk of 
betraying my own." 

"Hearken, lady!" she said, suddenly pausing, "do you hear 
thati" 

The sound to which she alluded was the same imitation of the cry 
of an owlet, which the lady had before heard under the walls of the 
convent. 

" These sounds," said Margaret de Hautlieu, " announce that one 
is near more able than I am to direct us in this matter. I must go 
forward and speak with him ; and this man, our guide, will remain 
by you for a little space ; nor, when he quits your bridle, need you 
wait for any other signal, but ride forward on the woodland 
path, and obey the advice and directions which will be given 
you." 
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"Stay! stay I aister Uraulal" cried the Lady de Berkely— 
"abandon me not in this moment of uncertainty and distress !'' 

*<It must be, for the sake of both/' returned Margaret de 
Hautlieu. **I also am in uncertainty — I also am in distress— 
and patience and obedience are the only virtues which can save us 
both." 

So saying, she struck her horse with the riding rod, and moving 
briskly forward, disappeared among the boughs of a tangled thicket 
The Lady of Berkely would have followed her companion, but the 
cavalier who attended them laid a strong hand upon the bridle of her 
palfrey, with a look which implied that he would not permit her to 
proceed in that direction. Terrified, therefore, though she could not 
exactly state a reason why, the Lady of Berkely remained withi her 
eyes fixed upon the thicket, instinctively, as it were, expecting to see 
a band of English archers, or ragged Scottish insurgents, issue from 
its tangled skirts, and doubtful which she should have most con- 
sidered as the objects of her terror. In the distress of her uncertaint7, 
she again attempted to move forward, but the stem check which her 
attendant again bestowed upon her bridle, proved sufficiently that in 
restraining her wishes the stranger was not likely to spare the strength 
which he certainly possessed. At length, after some ten minutes had 
elapsed, the cavalier withdrew his hand from her bridle, and pointing 
with his lance towards the thicket, through which there winded a 
narrow, scarce visible path, seemed to intimate to the lady that her 
road lay in that direction, and that he would no longer prevent her 
following it. 

''Do you not go with meV* said the lady, who, having been 
accustomed to this man's company since they left the convent, had 
by degrees come to look upon him as a sort of protector. He, how- 
ever, gravely shook his head, as if to excuse complying with a request 
which it was not in his power to grant ; and, turning his steed in a 
different direction, retired at a pace which soon carried him ^m her 
sight She had then no alternative but to take the path of the 
thicket which had been followed by Margaret de Hautlieu, nor 
did she pursue it long before coming in sight of a singular 
spectacle. 

The trees grew wider as^he lady advanced, and when she entered 
the thicket, she perceived that, though hedged in as it were by an 
enclosure of copsewood, it was in the interior altogether occupied hj 
a few of the magnificent trees, such as seemed to have been the 
ancestors of the foiest, and which, though few in number, were 
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mffioient to ovenhade all the unoccupied ground by the great extent 
of their complicated branchea. Beneath one of these lay stretched 
something of a grey colour, which, as it drew itself together, exhibited 
the figure of a man sheathed in armour, but strangely accoutred, and 
in a manner so bizarre, as to indicate some of the wild fancies 
peculiar to the knights of that period. His armour was ingeniously 
paintedi so as to represent a skeleton ; the ribs being constituted by 
the eorslet and its back-piece. The shield represented an owl with 
its wings spread, a device which was repeated upon the helmet, which 
appeared to be completely covered by an image of the same bird of 
ill omen. But that which was particularly calculated to excite 
•nipriie in the spectator was the great height and thinness of the 
figure, which, as it arose from the ground, and placed itself in an 
erect posture, seemed rather to resemble an apparition in the act of 
eactricating itself from the grave, than that of an ordinary man rising 
upon his feet. The horse, too, upon which the lady rode, started 
baok and snorted, either at the sudden change of posture of this 
ghastly specimen of chivalry, or disagreeably affected by some odour 
which aeoompanied his presence. The lady herself manifested some 
alarm, to although she did not utterly believe she was in the 
presence of a supernatural being, yet, among all the strange and half- 
firamtic disguises of chivalry, this was assuredly the most uncouth 
which she had ever seen ; and considering how often the knights of 
the period pushed their dreamy fancies to the borders of insanity, it 
seemed at best no very safe adventure to meet one accoutred in the 
emblems of the King of Terrors himself, alone, and in the midst of a 
wild forest. Be the knight's character and purposes what they 
might, she resolved, however, to accost him in the language and 
manner observed in romances upon such occasions, in the hope even 
that if he were a madman, he might prove a peaceable one, and 
accessible to civility. 

^Sir Knight," she said, in as firm a tone as she could assume, 
*' right sorry am I, if, by my hasty approach, I have disturbed your 
solitary meditations. My horse, sensible I think of the presence of 
yours, brought me hither without my being aware whom or what I 
was to encounter." 

«I am one," answered the stranger, in a solemn tone, ''whom few 
men seek to meet, till the time comes that they can avoid me no 
longer." 

^ You speak. Sir Knight/' replied the Lady de Berkely, '* according 
to the dismal character of which it has pleased you to asaum<^ tVw<^ 
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diBtinction. May I appeal to one whose exterior is so formidable, for 
the purpose of requesting some directions to guide me through thiB 
wild wood ; as, for instance, what is the name of the nearest castle, 
town, or hostelry, and by what course I fjn, best likely to reach 
such r 

" It is a singular audacity,'' answered the Knight of the Tomb, 
'* that would enter into conversation with him who is termed the 
Inexorable, the Unsparing, and the Pitiless, whom even the most 
miserable forbears to call to his assistance, lest his prayers should be 
too soon answered." 

" Sir Knight," replied the Lady Augusta, *' the character which 
you have assumed, unquestionably for good reasons, dictates to yon 
a peculiar course of speech ; but although your part is a sad one, it 
does not, I should suppose, render it necessary for you to refuse those 
acts of civility to which you must have bound yourself in taking the 
high vows of chivalry." 

'' If you will trust to my guidance,'' replied the ghastly figure, 
*' there is only one condition upon which I can grant you the 
information which you require; and that is, that you follow my 
footsteps without any questions asked as to the tendency of our 
journey." 

** I suppose I must submit to your conditions," she answered, "if 
you are indeed pleased to take upon yourself the task of being my 
guide. In my heart I conceive you to be one of the unhappy 
gentlemen of Scotland, who are now in arms, as they say, for the 
defence of their liberties. A rash undertaking has brought me 
within the sphere of your influence, and now the only favour I have 
to request of you, against whom I never did nor planned any evil, 
is the guidance which your knowledge of the country permits yoa 
easily to afford me in my way to the frontiers of England. Believe 
that what I may see of your haunts or of your practices, shall be to me 
things invisible, as if they were actually concealed by the sepulchre 
itself, of the king of which it has pleased you to assume the 
attributes ; and if a sum of money, enough to be the ransom of a 
wealthy earl, will purchase such a favour at need, such a ransom will 
be frankly paid, and with as much fidelity as ever it was rendered 
by a prisoner to the knight by whom he was taken. Do not reject 
me, princely Bruce — noble Douglas — if indeed it is to either of these 
that I address myself in this my last extremity — men speak of both 
as fearful enemies, but generous knights and faithful friends. Let 
me entreat }ou to remember how much you would wish your u^u 
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friends and connexions to meet with compassion under similar 
circumstances, at the hands of the knights of England." 

"And have they done so?" replied the Knight, in a voice more 
gloomy than before, *'or do you act wisely, while imploring the 
protection of one whom you believe to be a true Scottish knight, 
for no other reason than the extreme and extravagant misery of his 
appearance ; is it, I say, well or wise to remind him of the mode in 
which the lords of England have treated the lovely maidens and the 
high-bom dames of Scotland? Have not their prison cages been 
suspended from the battlements of castles, that their captivity might 
be kept in view of every base burgher who should desire to look 
upon the miseries of the noblest peeresses, yea, even the Queen of 
Scotland ?t Is this a recollection which can inspire a Scottish 
knight with compassion towards an English lady ? or is it a thought 
which can do aught but swell the deeply sworn hatred of Edward 
Plantagenet, the author of these evils, that boils in every drop of 
Scottish blood which still feels the throb of life 'i No ; it is all you 
can expect, i^ cold and pitiless as the sepulchre I represent, I leave 
you unassisted in the helpless condition in which you describe your- 
self to be." 

'^ You will not be so inhuman," replied the lady ; '* in doing so, 
you must surrender every right to honest fame, which you have won 
either by sword or lance. You must surrender every pretence to that 
justice which affects the merit of supporting the weak against the 
strong. You must make it your principle to avenge the wrongs and 
tyranny of Edward Plantagenet upon the dames and damsels of 
England, who have neither access to his councils, nor perhaps give 
him their approbation in his wars against Scotland." 

** It would not then,'' said the Knight of the Sepulchre, ** induce 
you to depart from your request, should I tell you the evils to which 
you would subject yourself, should we fall into the hands of the 
English troops, and should they find you under such ill-omened 
protection as my own V* 

" Be assured," said the lady, " the consideration of such an event 
does not in the least shake my resolution or desire of confiding in 
your protection. You may probably know who I am, and may 
judge how far even Edward would hold himself entitled to extend 
punishment towards me." 

" How am I to know you," replied the ghastly cavalier, " or your 

t The Qaeen of Robert the Brace, and the Countess of Buchan, by whom, as one of 
Macduff's descent, he was crowned at Scone, were secxxie^ Va^Jtift -ava-wwix ^«»raJ^^^ 
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circamBtancefl ? They muBt be extraordinaty indeed, if tbej could 
form a check, either of jostice or humanity, upon the revengeful 
feelings of Edward. All who know him are well assured that it is 
no ordinary motive that will induce him to depart from the 
indulgence of his evil temper. But be it as it may, you, lady, if 
a lady you be, throw yourself as a burden upon me, and I muifc 
discharge myself of my trust as 1 best may ; for this purpose yon 
must be guided implicitly by my directions, which will be given 
after the fashion of those of the spiritual world, being intimations, 
rather than detailed instructions for your conduct, and expressed 
rather by commands than by any reason or argument. In this way 
it is possible that I may be of service to you ; in any other case, it it 
most likely that I may fail you at need, and melt from your side like 
a phantom which dreads the approach of day." 

** You cannot be so cruel i" answered the lady. ** A gentleman, a 
knight, and a nobleman — and I persuade myself I speak to all — ^hath 
duties which he cannot abandon." 

*' He has, I grant it, and they are most sacred to me," answered the 
Spectral Knight; '*but I have also duties whose obligations are 
doubly binding, and to which I must sacrifice those which would 
otherwise lead me to devote myself to your rescue. The only 
question is, whether you feel inclined to accept my protection on the 
limited terms on which alone I can extend it, or whether you deem 
it better that each go their own way, and limit themselves to their 
own resources, and trust the rest to Providence ?" 

*'Alas!" replied the lady, '* beset and hard pressed as I am, to 
ask me to form a resolution for myself, is like calling on a wretch, 
in the act of falling from a precipice, to form a calm judgmoit by 
what twig he may best gain the chance of breaking his £all. His 
answer must necessarily be, that he will cling to that which he can 
easiest lay hold of, and trust the rest to Providence. I accept 
therefore your offer of protection, in the modified way you an 
pleased to limit it, and I put my faith in Heaven and in you. To 
aid me effectually, however, you must know my name and my 
circumstances." 

" All these," answered the Knight of the Sepulchre, ^ have already 
been told me by your late companion ; for deem not, young lady, 
that either beauty, rank, extended domains, unlimited wealth, or the 
highest accomplishments, can weigh anything in the consideration of 
him who wears the trappings of the tomb, and whose affections and 
deureB are long buried in tVi« chatnel house." 
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''May your faith," said the Lady Aagusta de Berkely, ''be as 
steady as your words appear severe, and I submit to your guidance, 
without the least doubt or fear that it will prove otherwise than as I 
venture to hope." 



CHAPTEK XV. 

Like the dog following its master, when engaged in training him to 
the sport in which he desires he should excel, the Lady Augusta felt 
herself occasionally treated with a severity calculated to impress upon 
her the most implicit obedience and attention to the Knight of the 
Tomb, in whom she had speedily persuaded herself she saw a 
principal man among the retainers of Douglas, if not James of 
Douglas himself. Still, however, the ideas which the lady had 
formed of the redoubted Douglas, were those of a knight highly 
accomplished in the duties of chivalry, devoted in particular to the 
service of the fair sex, and altogether unlike the personage with 
whom she found herself so strangely united, or rather for the present 
enthralled to. Nevertheless, when, as if to abridge farther communi- 
cation, he turned short into one of the mazes of the wood, and seemed 
to adopt a pace which, from the nature of the ground, the horse on 
which the Lady Augusta was mounted had difficulty to keep up with, 
she followed him with the alarm and speed of the young spaniel, 
which, from fear rather than fondness, endeavours to keep up with 
the track of its severe master. The simile, it is true, is not a very 
polite one, nor entirely becoming an age when women were 
worshipped with a certain degree of devotion; but such circum- 
stances as the present were also rare, and the Lady Augusta de 
Berkely could not but persuade herself that the terrible champion, 
whose name had been so long the theme of her anxiety, and the 
terror indeed of the whole country, might be able^ some way or 
other, to accomplish her deliverance. She, therefore, exerted herself 
to the utmost so as to keep pace with the phantom-like apparition, 
and followed the knight, as the evening shadow keeps watch upon 
the belated rustic 

As the lady obviously suffered under the degree of exertion 
necessary to keep her palfrey from stumbling in these steep and 
broken paths, the Knight of the Tomb slackened his pace, looked 
anxiously around him, and muttered apparently to himself, though 
probably intended for his companion's ear, " There is no occasion for 
so much haste." 
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He proceeded at a slower rate, until they seemed to be on the brink 
of a ravine, being one of many irregularities on the surface of the 
ground, effected by the sudden torrents peculiar to that country, and 
which, winding among the trees and copsewood, formed, as it were, 
a net of places of concealment, opening into each other, so that there 
^as perhaps no place in the world so fit for the purpose of ambuscade. 
The spot where the borderer Turnbull had made his escape at the 
hunting match was one specimen of this broken country, and 
perhaps connected itself with the various thickets and passes through 
which the knight and pilgrim occasionally seemed to take their way, 
though that ravine was at a considerable distance from their present 
route. 

Meanwhile the knight led the way, as if rather with the purpose 
of bewildering the Lady Augusta amidst these interminable woods, 
than following any exact or fixed path. Here they ascended, and 
anon appeared to descend in the same direction, finding only bound- 
less wildernesses, and varied combinations of tangled woodland 
scenery. Sach part of the country as seemed arable the knight 
appeared carefully to avoid ; yet he could not direct his course with 
so much certainty but that he occasionally crossed the path of 
inhabitants and cultivators, who showed a consciousness of so sin- 
gular a presence, but never, as the lady observed, evinced any 
symptoms of recognition. The inference was obvious, that the 
spectre knight was known in the country, and that he possessed 
adherents or accomplices there, who were at least so feu: his friends^ 
as to avoid giving any alarm which might be the means of his 
discovery. The well-imitated cry of the night-owl, too frequent a 
guest in the wilderness that its call should be a subject of surprise, 
seemed to be a signal generally understood among them ; for it was 
heard in different parts of the wood, and the Lady Augusta, ex- 
perienced in such journeys by her former travels under the guidance 
of the minstrel Bertram, was led to observe, that on hearing such 
wild notes her guide changed the direction of his course, and betook 
himself to paths which led through deeper wilds and more im- 
penetrable thickets. This happened so often, that a new alarm came 
upon the unfortunate pilgrim, which suggested other motives of 
terror. Was she not the confidant, and almost the tool of some art- 
ful design, laid with a view to an extensive operation, which was 
destined to terminate, as the efforts of Douglas had before done, in 
the surprise of bis hereditary castle, the massacre of the English gar- 
rison, and iinaliy in lUe di^Uonovxc aud death of that Sir John de 
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Walton, upon whose fate she had long belieyed, or taught herself to 
believe, that her own was dependent ? 

It no sooner flashed across the mind of the Lady Augusta that she 
was engaged in some such conspiracy with a Scottish insurgent, than 
she shuddered at the consequences of the dark transactions in which 
she had now become involved, and which appeared to have a ten- 
dency so very different from what she had at first apprehended. 

The hours of the morning of this remarkable day, being that of 
Palm Sunday, were thus drawn out in wandering from place to 
place ; while the Lady de Berkely occasionally interposed by peti- 
tions for liberty, which she endeavoured to express in the most 
moving and pathetic manner, and by offers of wealth and treasures, 
to which no answer whatever was returned by her strange guide. 

At length, as if worn out by his captive's importunity, the knight, 
coming close up to the bridle rein of the Lady Augusta, said in a 
solemn tone — 

'* I am, as you may well believe, none of those knights who roam 
through wood and wild seeking adventures, by which I may obtain 
grace in the eyes of a fair lady ; yet will I to a certain degree grant 
the request which thou dost solicit so anxiously, and the arbitration 
of thy fate shall depend upon the pleasure of him to whose will thou 
hast expressed thyself ready to submit thine own. I will, on our 
arrival at the place of our destination, which is now at hand, write 
to Sir John de Walton, and send my letter, together with thy fair 
self, by a special messenger. He will, no doubt, speedily attend our 
summons, and thou shalt thyself be satisfied, that even he who has 
as yet appeared deaf to entreaty, and insensible to earthly affections, 
has still some sympathy for beauty and for virtue. I will put the 
choice of safety, and thy future happiness, into thine own hands and 
those of the man whom thou hast chosen ; and thou mayst select 
which thou wilt betwixt those and misery.'' 

While he thus spoke, one of those ravines or clefts in the earth 
seemed to yawn before them, and, entering it at the other end, the 
spectre knight, with an attention which he had not yet shown, 
guided the lady's courser by the rein down the broken and steep path 
by which alone the bottom of the tangled dingle was accessible. 

When placed on firm ground, after the dangers of a descent in 
which her palfrey seemed to be sustained by the personal strength 
and address of the singular being who had hold of the bridle, the 
lady looked with some astonishment at a place so well adapted for 
concealment as that which she had now i^^CiVi^^ \\. v^'^^mx.^^ 
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evident that it was used for this purpose, for more than one stifled 
answer was given to a very low bogle-note emitted by the Knight of 
the Tomb ; and when the same note was repeated, about half-a-score 
of armed men, some wearing the dress of soldiers, others those of 
shepherds and agriculturists, showed themselves imperfectly, as if 
acknowledging the summons. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

'* Hail to you, my gallant friends I" said the Knight of the Tomb 
to his companions, who seemed to welcome him with the eagerness 
of men engaged in the same perilous undertaking. " The winter has 
passed over, the festival of Palm Sunday is come, and as surely as 
the ice and snow of this season shall not remain to chill the earth 
through the ensuing summer, so surely we, in a few hours, keep our 
word to those southern braggarts, who think their language of 
boasting and malice has as much force over our Scottish bosoms as 
the blast possesses over the autumn fruits ; but it is not so. While 
we choose to remain concealed, they may as vainly seek to descry us, 
as a housewife would search for the needle she has dropped among 
the withered foliage of yon gigantic oak. Yet a few hours, and the 
lost needle shall become the exterminating sword of the Qenios of 
Scotland, avenging ten thousand injuries, and especially the life of 
the gallant Lord Douglas, cruelly done to death as an exile from his 
native country." 

An exclamation betweext a yell and a groan burst from the 
assembled retainers of Douglas, upon being reminded of the recent 
death of their chieftain ; while they seemed at the same time sen- 
sible of the necessity of making little noise, lest they should give the 
alarm to some of the numerous English parties which were then 
traversing different parts of the forest. The acclamation, so 
cautiously uttered, had scarce died away in silence, when the 
Knight of the Tomb, or, to call him by his proper name, Sir James 
Douglas, again addressed his handful of faithful followers. 

" One effort, my friends, may yet be made to end our strife with 
the southron without bloodshed. Pate has within a few hoon 
thrown into my power the young heiress of Berkely, for whose sake 
it is said Sir John de Walton keeps with such obstinacy the castle 
which is mine by inheritance. Is there one among you who dare go, 
06 the honourable escoxl oi Axx^^xiata de Berkely, bearing a letter, 
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explaining the terms on which I am willing to restore her to her 
lover, to freedom, and to her English lordships V 

** If there is none other/' said a tall man, dressed in the tattered 
attire of a woodsman, and being, in fact, no other than the very 
Michael Tumbull who had already given so extraordinary a proof of 
his undaunted manhood, ** I will gladly be the person who will be 
the lady's henchman on this expedition." 

^'Thou art never wanting," said the Douglas, ^' where a manly 
deed is to be done ; but remember, this lady must pledge to us her 
word and oath that she will hold herself our faithful prisoner, rescue 
or no rescue ; that she will consider herself as pledged for the life, 
freedom, and fair usage of Michael Tarnbull ; and that if Sir John 
de Walton refuse my terms, she must hold herself obliged to return 
with Tumbull to our presence, in order to be disposed of at our 
pleasure. 

There was much in these conditions which struck the Lady 
Augusta with natural doubt and horror ; nevertheless, strange as it 
•may seem, the declaration of the Douglas gave a species of decision 
to her situation which might have otherwise been unattainable; 
and from the high opinion which she entertained of the Douglas's 
chivalry, she could not bring herself to think, that any part which 
he might play in the approaching drama would be other than that 
which a perfect good knight would, under all circumstances, main- 
tain towards his enemy. Even with respect to De Walton, she felt 
herself relieved of a painful difficulty. The idea of her being dis- 
covered by the knight himself, in a male disguise, had preyed upon 
her spirits ; and she felt as if guilty of a departure from the laws of 
womanhood, in having extended her favour towards him beyond 
maidenly limits ; a step, too, which might tend to lessen her in the 
eyes of the lover for whom she had hazarded so much. 

" The heart, she said, is lightly prized, 
That is but lightly won ; 
And long shall mourn the heartless man, 
That leaves his love too soon." 

On the other hand, to be brought before him as a prisoner was indeed 
a circumstance equally perplexing and unpleasing, but it was one 
which was beyond her control, and the Douglas, into whose hands 
she had fallen, appeared to her to represent the deity in the play, 
whose entrance was almost sufficient to bring its perplexities to a 
conclusion; she therefore not unwillingly submitted to take what 
oaths and promises were required by the i^axt^ voL^\k5^*«^^^*d:ix^ ^^ 
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found herself, and accordingly engaged to be a true prisoner, what- 
ever might occur. Meantime she strictly obeyed the directions of 
those who had her motions at command, devoutly praying that 
circumstances, in themselves so adverse, might nevertheless work 
together for the safety of her lover and her own freedom. 

A pause ensued, during which a slight repast was placed before 
the Lady Augusta, who was well-nigh exhausted with the fatigues 
of her journey. 

Douglas and his partisans, meanwhile, whispered together, as if 
unwilling she should hear their conference ; while, to purchase their 
good-will, if possible, she studiously avoided every appearance of 
listening. 

After some conversation, TurnbuU, who appeared to consider the 
lady as peculiarly his charge, said to her in a harsh voice, *' Do not 
fear, lady ; no wrong shall be done you ; nevertheless, you must be 
content for a space to be blindfolded." 

She submitted to this in silent terror ; and the trooper, wrapping 
part of a mantle round her head, did not assist her to remount her 
palfrey, but lent her his arm to support her in this blinded state. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

The ground which they traversed was, as Lady Augusta could feel, 
very broken and uneven, and sometimes, as she thought, encumbered 
with ruins, which were difficult to surmount. The strength of her 
comrade assisted her forward on such occasions ; but his help was so 
roughly administered that the lady once or twice, in fear or suffering, 
was compelled to groan or sigh heavily, whatever was her desire to 
suppress such evidence of the apprehension which she underwent, 
or the pain which she endured. Presently, upon an occasion of this 
kind, she was distinctly sensible that the rough woodsman was 
removed from her side, and another of the party substituted in his 
stead, whose voice, more gentle than that of his companion, she 
thought she had lately heard. 

*' Noble lady," were the words, "fear not the slightest injury at 
our hands, and accept of my ministry instead of that of my henchman, 
who has gone forward with our letter; do not think me presuming 
on my situation if I bear you in my arms through rains where yon 
could not easily move alone and blindfold." 

At the same time the Lady A^g;asta Berkely felt herself raised 
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from the earth in the strong arms of a man, and borne onward with 
the utmost gentleness, without the necessity of making those painful 
exertions which had been formerly required. She was ashamed of 
her situation ; but, however delicate, it was no time to give vent to 
complaints, which might have given offence to persons whom it was 
her interest to conciliate. She, therefore, submitted to necessity, and 
heard the following words whispered in her ear. 

'* Fear nothing ; there is no evil intended you ; nor shall Sir John 
de Walton, if he loves you as you deserve at his hand, receive any 
harm on our part. We call on him but to do justice to ourselves and 
to you ; and be assured you will best accomplish your own happiness 
by aiding our views, which are equally in favour of your wishes and 
your freedom." 

The Lady Augusta would have made some answer to this, but her 
breath, betwixt fear and the speed with which she was transported, 
refused to permit her to use intelligible accents. Meantime she 
began to be sensible that she was enclosed within some building, and 
probably a ruinous one — for although the mode of her transportation 
no longer permitted her to ascertain the nature of her path in any 
respect distinctly, yet the absence of the external air — ^which was, 
however, sometimes excluded, and sometimes admitted in furious 
gusts — intimated that she was conducted through buildings partly 
entire, and in other places admitting the wind through wide rents 
and gaps. In one place it seemed to the lady as if she passed through 
a considerable body of people, all of whom observed silence, although 
there was sometimes heard among them a murmur, to which every- 
one present in some degree contributed, although the general sound 
did not exceed a whisper* Her situation made her attend to every 
circumstance, and she did not fail to observe that these persons made 
way for him who bore her, until at length she became sensible that 
he descended by the regular steps of a stair, and that she was now 
alone, excepting his company. Arrived, as it appeared to the lady, 
on more level ground, they proceeded on their singular road by a 
course which appeared neither direct nor easy, and through an atmo- 
sphere which was close to a smothering degree, and felt at the same 
time damp and disagreeable, as if from the vapours of a new-made 
grave. Her guide again spoke. 

** Bear up, Lady Augusta, for a little longer, and continue to endure 
that atmosphere which must be one day common to us all. By the 
necessity of my situation, I must resign my present office to your 
original guide, and can only give you ray qasvvxvci^ >Xv^\> "Civs^^st. V<^ 
r 
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nor anyone else shall ofifer you the least incivility or insult — and on 
this yon may rely, on the fiEdth of a man of honour." 

He placed her, as he said these words, upon the soft turf, and, to 
her infinite refreshment, made her sensible that she was once more 
in the open air, and free from the smothering atmosphere which had 
before oppressed her like that of a charnel-house. At the same 
time, she breathed in a whisper an anxious wish that she might be 
permitted to disencumber herself from the folds of the mantle, which 
excluded almost the power of breathing, though intended only to 
prevent her seeing by what road she travelled. She immediately 
found it unfolded, agreeably to her request, and hastened, with 
uncovered eyes, to take note of the scene around her. 

It was overshadowed by thick oak trees, among which stood some 
remnants of buildings, or what might have seemed such, being per- 
haps the same in which she had been lately wandering. A clear 
fountain of living water bubbled forth from under the twisted roots 
of one of those trees, and ofifered the lady the opportunity of a 
draught of the pure element, and in which she also Imthed her face, 
which had received more than one scratch in the course of her 
journey, in spite of the care, and almost the tenderness, with which 
she had latterly been borne along. The cool water speedily stopped 
the bleeding of those trifling injuries, and the application served at 
the same time to recall the scattered senses of the damsel herself. 
Her first idea was, whether an attempt to escape, if such should 
appear possible, was not advisable. A moment's reflection, however, 
satisfied her that such a scheme was not to be thought of ; and such 
second thoughts were confirmed by the approach of the gigantic 
form of the huntsman Turnbull, the rough tones of whose voice were 
heard before -his figure was obvious to her eye. 

" Were you impatient for my return, fair lady 1 Such as I," he 
continued in an ironical tone of voice, ^'who are foremost in the 
chase of wild stags and sylvan cattle, are not in use to lag behind, 
wlien fiedr ladies, like yon, are the objects of pursuit ; and if I am 
not so constant in my attendance as you might expect, believe me, it 
is because I was engaged in another matter, to which I must sacrifice 
for a little even the duty of attending on yon." 

** I offer no resistance,'' said the lady ; ** forbear, however, in dis- 
charging thy duty, to augment my uneasiness by thy conversation, 
for thy master hath pledged me his word that he will not suffer me 
to be alarmed or ill-treated." 

" Nay, fair one," replied \.\i«\iUti\»DCAia/< I ^<^e.t thought it was fit 
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to make interest by soft words with fair ladies ; but if you like it 
noty I have no such pleasure in hunting for fine holiday terms, but 
that I can with equal ease hold myself silent. Come, then, since we 
must wait upon this lover of yours ere morning closes, and learn his 
last resolution touching a matter which is become so strangely 
complicated, I will hold no more intercourse with you as a 
female, but talk to you as a person of sense, although an English- 
woman." 

" You will," replied the lady, " best fulfil the intentions of those 
by whose orders you act, by holding no society with me whatever, 
otherwise than is necessary in the character of guide." 

The man lowered his brows, yet seemed to assent to what the 
Lady of Berkely proposed, and remained silent as they for some time 
pursued their course, each pondering over their own share of 
meditation, which probably turned upon matters essentially different. 
At length the loud blast of a bugle was heard at no great distance 
from the unsocial fellow-travellers. ** That is the person we seek," 
said Turnbull ; " I know his blast from any other who frequents this 
forest, and my orders are to bring you to speech of him." 

The blood darted rapidly through the lady's veins at the thought 
of being thus unceremoniously presented to the knight, in whose 
favour she had confessed a rash preference more agreeable to the 
manners of those times, when exaggerated sentiments often inspired 
actions of extravagant generosity, than in our days, when every thing 
is accounted absurd which does not turn upon a motive connected 
with the immediate selfish interests of the actor himself. When 
Turnbull, therefore, winded his horn, as if in answer to the blast 
which they had heard, the lady was disposed to fly at the first 
impulse of shame and of fear. Turnbull perceived her intention, 
and caught hold of her with no very gentle grasp, saying — <' Nay, 
lady, it is to be understood that you play your own part in the 
drama, which, unless you continue on the stage, will conclude 
unsatisfactorily to us all, in a combat at outrance between your lover 
and me, when it will appear which of us is most worthy of your 
favour." ' 

** I will be patient," said the lady, bethinking her that even this 
strange man's presence, and the compulsion which he appeared to use 
towards her, was a sort of excuse to her female scruples, for coming 
into the presence of her lover, at least at her first appearance before 
him, in a disguise which her feelings confessed was not extremely 
decorous, or reconcilable to the dignity oi \ieT «^il. 
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The moment after theie thongbts had paiaed throaifb her mind, 
the ttamp of a hone wa« heard approeohing; and Sir John di 
Walton, praniDK through the tree*, became aware o( the presenca 
of hia ladj, captive, as it eeemed, in the gnwp of a Scottish outlaw, 
who waa only known to him b^ his former andacitr at the hnnting- 
match. 

Hie Burpriae and joy only anpplied the knight with thoee hutj 
ezpresuons—" Caitiff, let go thy hold! or die in thy profane attempt 
to coiltrol the motioni of one whom the very mn in heaven thonld 
be proud to obey." At the same time, apprehensive that the bunti- 



^yi' 
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man might hurry the lady from hia sight by neana of aome entangled 
path — ench as npon a former occasion bad served him for escape— Sir 
John de Walton dropped hia cnmbrona lance, of which thetreeadidnot 
permit him the perfect uae, and, springing from hie horse, approached 
Tombnll with hia drawn sword. 

The Scotchman, keeping his lelt hand still apon the lady's 
mantle, uplifted with his right his battle-aze, or Jedwood eta^ for 
the purpose of parrying and returning the blow of hia antagonist, hot 
the lady spoke. 

"Sir John de W&tton," du «u&, " f<n Hm.'ven.'a lake, forbear all 
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violence, till you hear upon what pacific object I am brought hither, 
and by what peaceful means these wars may be put an end to. This 
man, though an enemy of yours, has been to me a civil and respectful 
guardian; and I entreat you to forbear him while he speaks the 
purpose for which he has brought me hither.'' 

*' To speak of compulsion and the Lady de Berkely in the same 
breath, would itself be cause enough for instant death," said the 
Governor of Douglas Castle ; ** but you command, lady, and I spare 
his insignificant life^ although I have causes of complaint against him, 
the least of which were good warrant, had he a thousand lives, for 
the forfeiture of them all." 

** John de Walton," replied TumbuU, '* this lady well knows that 
no fear of thee operates in my mind, to render this a peaceful 
meeting ; and were I not withheld by other circumstances of great 
consideration to the Douglas, as well as thyself, I should have no 
more fear in facing the utmost thou couldst do, than I have now in 
levelling that sapling to the earth it grows upon." 

So saying, Michael Turnbull raised his battle-axe, and struck from 
a neighbouring oak-tree a branch, well-nigh as thick as a man's arm, 
which (with all its twigs and leaves) rushed to the ground between 
De Walton and the Scotchman, giving a singular instance of the 
keenness of his weapon, and the strength and dexterity with which 
he used it. 

" Let there be truce, then, between us, good fellow," said Sir John 
de Walton, '* since it is the lady's pleasure that such should be the 
case, and let me know what thou hast to say to me respecting her." 

<' On that subject," said Turnbull, *' my words are few, but mark 
them. Sir Englishman. The Lady Augusta Berkely, wandering in 
this country, has become a prisoner of the noble Lord Douglas, the 
rightful inheritor of the castle and lordship, and he finds himself 
obliged to attach to the liberty of this lady the following conditions, 
being in all respects such as good and lawful warfare entitles a knight 
to exact. That is to say, in all honour and safety the Lady Augusta 
shall be delivered to Sir John de Walton, or those whom he shall 
name for the purpose of receiving her. On the other hand, the 
Castle of Douglas itself, together with all outposts or garrisons there- 
unto belonging, shall be made over and surrendered by Sir John de 
Walton, in the same situation, and containing the same provisions 
and artillery as are now within their walls ; and the space of a month 
of truce shall be permitted to Sir James Douglas and Sir John de 
Walton farther to regulate the texma ol «axt«iA«t Q\i.V]iC^'^AsN^> 
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having first plighted their knightly word and oath, that in the 
exchange of the honooiahle lady for the foresaid castle lies the fall 
import of the present agreement, and that every other suhject of 
dispute shaU, at the pleasure of the nohle knights foresaid, be 
honourably compounded and agreed betwixt them; or, at their 
pleasure, settled knightly by single combat, according to usage, and in 
a fair field, before any honourable person that may possess power 
enough to preside.'' 

It is not easy to conceive the astonishment of Sir John de Walton 
at hearing the contents of this extraordinary cartel; he looked 
towards the Lady of Berkely with that aspect of despair with which 
a criminal may be supposed to see his guardian angel prepare for 
departure. Through her mind also similar ideas flowed, as if they 
contained a concession of what she had considered as the summit 
of her wishes, but under conditions disgraceful to her lover, like the 
cherub's fiery sword of yore, which was a barrier between our first 
parents and the blessings -of Paradise. Sir John de Walton, after a 
moment's hesitation, broke silence in these words : — 

" Noble lady, you may be surprised if a condition be imposed upon 
me, having for its object your freedom ; and if Sir John de Walton, 
already standing under those obligations to you, which he is proud of 
acknowledging, should yet hesitate on accepting, with the utmost 
eagerness, what must ensure your restoration to freedom and 
independence ; but so it is, that the words now spoken have thrilled 
in mine ear without reaching to my understanding, and I must pray 
the Lady of Berkely for pardon if I take time to reconsider them for 
a short space." 

** And I," replied Tumbull, **have only power to allow you half- 
an-hour for the consideration of an offer, in accepting which, me- 
thinks, you should jump shoulder-height, instead of asking any 
time for reflection. What does this cartel exact, save what your duty 
as a knight implicitly obliges you to 1 You have engaged yourself 
to become the agent of the tyrant Edward, in holding Douglas 
Castle, as his commander, to the prejudice of the Scottish nation, 
and of the Knight of Douglas Dale, who never, as a community or as 
an individual, were guilty of the least injury towards you ; you are 
therefore prosecuting a false path, unworthy of a good knight On 
the other hand, the freedom and safety of your lady is now proposed 
to be pledged to you, with a full assurance of her liberty and honour, 
on consideration of your withdrawing from the unjust line of 
conduct, in which you. hav^ buffeted yourself to be imprudently 
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engaged. If yon persevere in it, you place your own honour, and 
the lady's happiness, in the hands of men whom you have done 
everything in your power to render desperate, and whom, thus 
irritated, it is most probahle you may find such.'' 

** It is not from thee at least," said the knight, *' that I shall learn 
to estimate the manner in which Douglas will explain the laws of 
war, or De Walton receive them at his dictating." 

" I am not, then," said TurnbuU, " received as a friendly messen- 
ger ? Farewell, and think of this lady as being in any hands but 
those which are safe, while you make up at leisure your mind upon 
the message I have brought you. Come, madam, we must be 
gone." 

So saying, he seized upon the lady's hand, and pulled her, as if to 
force her to withdraw. The lady had stood motionless, and almost 
senseless, while these speeches were exchanged between the warriors ; 
but when she felt the grasp of Michael TurnbuU, she exclaimed, like 
one almost beside herself with fear — ** Help me, De Walton !" 

The knight, stung to instant rage, assaulted the forester with the 
utmost fury, and dealt him with his long sword, almost at unawares, 
two or three heavy blows, by which he was so wounded that he sunk 
backwards in the thicket, and De Walton was about to despatch 
him, when he was prevented by the anxious cry of the lady — " Alas I 
De Walton, w4iat have you done ? This man was only an ambas- 
sador, and should have passed free from injury, while he confined 
himself to the delivery of what he was charged with; and if thou 
hast slain him, who knows how frightful may prove the vengeance 
exacted ! " 

The voice of the lady seemed to recover the huntsman from the 
effects of the blows he had received ; he sprung on his feet, saying — 
<' Never mind me, nor think of my becoming the means of making 
mischief. The knight, in his haste, spoke without giving me 
warning and defiance, which gave him an advantage which, I think, 
he would otherwise have scorned to have taken in such a case. 
I will renew the combat on fairer terms, or call another champion, 
as the knight pleases." With these words he disappeared. 

'*Fear not, empress of De Walton's thoughts," answered the 
knight, ^<but believe, that if we regain together the shelter of 
Douglas Castle, and the safeguard of Saint George's Cross, thou 
mayst laugh at all. And if you can but pardon, what I shall never 
be able to forgive myself, the mole-like blindness which did not 
recognise the sun while under a temporary eclipse, the task canxLCit 
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be named too hard for mortal valour to aehieye which I shall not 
willingly undertake, to wipe out the memory of my grievous fault" 

*' Mention it no more/' said the lady ; '^ it is not at such a time as 
this, when our lives are for the moment at stake, that quarrels upon 
slighter topics are to be recurred to. I can tell you, if you do not 
yet know, that the Scots are in arms in this vicinity, and that even 
the earth has yawned to conceal them from the eight of your 
garrison." 

** Let it yawn, then," said Sir John de Walton, " and suffer every 
fiend in the infernal abyss to escape from his prison-house and 
reinforce our enemies — still, fairest, having received in thee a pearl 
of matchless price, my spurs shall be hacked from my heels by the 
basest scullion, if I turn my horse's head to the rear before the 
utmost force these ruffians can assemble, either upon earth or from 
underneath it In thy name I defy them all to instant combat" 

As Sir John de Walton pronounced these last words, in something 
of an exalted tone, a tall cavalier, arrayed in black armour of the 
simplest form, stepped forth from that part of the thicket where 
TurnbulL had disappeared. ''I am," he said, '* James of Douglas, 
and your challenge is accepted. I, the challenged, name the arms 
our knightly weapons as we now wear them, and our place of 
combat this field or dingle called the Bloody Sykes, the time being 
instant, and the combatants, like true knights, foregoing each 
advantage on either side."^ 

'* So be it, in God's name," said the English knight, who, though 
surprised at being called upon to so sudden an encounter with so 
formidable a warrior as young Douglas, was too proud to dream of 
avoiding the combat. Making a sign to the lady to retire behind 
him, that he might not lose the advantage which he had gained by 
setting her at liberty from the forester, he drew his sword, and with 
a deliberate and prepared attitude of offence, moved slowly to the 
encounter. It was a dreadful one, for the courage and skill both of 
the native Lord of Douglas Dale, and of De Walton, were among the 
most renowned of the times, and perhaps the world of chivalry could 
hardly have produced two knights more famous. Their blows fell as 
if urged by some mighty engine, where they were met and parried 
with equal strength and dexterity ; nor seemed it likely, in the 
course of ten minutes' encounter, that an advantage would be gained 
by either combatant over the other. An instant they stopped by 
mutually implied assent, as it seemed, for the purpose of taking 
breath, during which Douglas said, <' I beg that this noble lady may 
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understand, that her own freedom is no way concerned in the 
present contest, which entirely regards the injustice done hy this Sir 
John de Walton, and by his nation of England, to the memory of 
my father, and to my own natural rights." 

" You are generous, Sir Knight," replied the lady ; " but in what 
circumstances do you place me, if you deprive me of my protector 
by death or captivity, and leave me alone in a foreign land V* 

*' If such should be the event of the combat," replied Sir James, 
'Hhe Douglas himself, lady, will safely restore thee to thy native 
land ; for never did his sword do an injury for which he was not 
willing to make amends with the same weapon ; and if Sir John de 
Walton will make the slightest admission that he renounces main- 
taining the present strife, were it only by yielding up a feather from 
the plume of his helmet, Douglas will renounce every purpose on 
his part which can touch the lady's honour or safety, and the combat 
may be suspended until the national quarrel again brings us together. 

Sir John de Walton pondered a moment, and the lady, although 
she did not speak, looked at him with eyes which plainly expressed 
how much she wished that he would choose the less hazardous alter- 
native. But the knight's own scruples prevented his bringing the 
case to so favourable an arbitrement. 

" Never shall it be said of Sir John de Walton," he replied, " that 
he compromised, in the slightest degree,' his own honour, or that of his 
country. This battle may end in my defeat, or rather death, and in 
that case my earthly prospects are closed, and I resign to Douglas, 
with my last breath, the charge of the Lady Augusta, trusting that 
he will defend her with his life, and find the means of replacing her 
with safety in the halls of her fathers. But while I survive, she 
may have a better, but will not need another protector than he who 
is honoured by being her own choice ; nor will I yield up, were it a 
plume from my helmet, implying that I have maintained an unjust 
quarrel, either in the cause of England or of the fairest of her 
daughters. Thus far alone I will concede to Douglas — an instant 
truce, provided the lady shall not be interrupted in her retreat to 
England, and the combat be fought out upon another day. The 
Castle and territory of Douglas is the property of Edward of England, 
the governor in his name is the rightful governor, and on this point 
I will fight while my eyelids are unclosed." 

'< Time flies," said Douglas, ** without waiting for our resolves ; nor 
is there any part of his motions of such value as that which is passing 
with every breath of vital air which we presently draw. Wh^ «k<v;^^ 
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we adjourn till to-morrow that which can be as well finished to-day 1 
Will our swords be sharper, or our arms stronger to wield them, than 
thej are at this moment 1 Douglas will do all which knight can do 
to succour a lady in distress ; but he will not grant to her knight the 
slightest mark of deference, which Sir John de Walton vainly sup- 
poses himself able to exhort by force of arms." 

With these words, the knights engaged once more in mortal combat, 
and the lady felt uncertain whether she should attempt her escape 
through the devious paths of the wood, or abide the issue of this 
obstinate fight It was rather her desire to see the fate of Sir John 
de Walton than any other consideration which induced her to remain, 
as if fascinated, upon the spot, where one of the fiercest quarrels ever 
foQght was disputed by two of the bravest champions that ever drew 
sword. At last the lady attempted to put a stop to the combat by 
appealing to the bells which began to ring for the service of the day, 
which was Palm Sunday. 

*' For Heaven's sake," she said — " for your own sakes, and for that 
of lady's love, and the duties of chivalry, hold your hands only for an 
hour, and take chance, that where strength is so equal, means will be 
found of converting the truce into a solid peace. Think this is Palm 
Sunday, and will you defile with blood such a peculiar festival of 
Christianity 1 Intermit your feud at least so far as to pass to the 
nearest church, bearing with you branches, not in the ostentations 
mode of earthly <!onquerors, but as rendering due homage to the rules 
of the blessed Church, and the institutions of our holy religion." 

'* I was on my road, fair lady, for that purpose, to the holy church 
of Douglas," said the Englishman, '^ when I was so fortunate as to 
meet you at this place ; nor do I object to proceed thither even now, 
holding truce for an hour, and I fear not to find there friends to whom 
I can commit you with assurance of safety, in case I am unfortunate 
in the combat which is now broken off, to be resumed after the 
service of the day." 

''I also assent," said the Douglas, "to a truce for such short 
space ; nor do I fear that there may be good Christians enough at 
the church, who will not see their master overpowered by odds. 
Let us go thither, and each take the chance of what Heaven shall 
please to send us." 

From these words, Sir John de Walton little doubted that Douglas 
had assured himself of a party among those who should there assemble; 
but he doubted not of so many of the garrison being present as would 
bridle every attempt at rising ; and the risk, he thought, was worth 
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incurring, since he should thereby secure an opportunity to place 
Lady Augusta de Berkely in safety, at least so far as to make her 
liberty depend on the event of a general conflict, instead of the pre- 
carious issue of a combat between himself and Douglas. 

Both these distinguished knights were inwardly of opinion that 
the proposal of the lady, though it relieved them from their present 
conflict, by no means bound them to abstain from the consequences 
which an accession of force might add to their general strength, and 
each relied upon his superiority, in some degree provided for by their 
previous proceedings. Sir John de Walton made almost certain of 
meeting with several of his bands of soldiers, who were scouring the 
country and traversing the woods by his direction ; and Douglas, it 
may be supposed, had not ventured himself in person where a price 
was set upon his head, without being attended by a sufficient number 
of approved adherents, placed in more or less connection with each 
other, and stationed for mutual support Each, therefore, entertained 
well-grounded hopes that, by adopting the truce proposed, he would 
ensure himself an advantage over his antagonist, although neither 
exactly knew in what manner or to what extent this success was to 
be obtained. 



CHAPTER XYIII. 

His talk was of another world — ^his bodhnents 

Strange, doabtful, and mysterions; those who heard him 

Listened as to a man in feverish dreams, 

Who speaks of other objects than the present, 

And mutters like to him who sees a vision. 

OU Play. 

On the same Palm Sunday when De Walton and Douglas measured 
together their mighty swords, the minstrel Bertram was busied with 
the ancient Book of Prophecies, which we have already mentioned as 
the supposed composition of Thomas the Rhymer, but not without 
many anxieties as to the fate of his lady, and the events which were 
passing around him. As a minstrel, he was desirous of an auditor to 
enter into the discoveries which he should make in that mystic 
volume, as well as to assist in passing away the time ; Sir John de 
Walton had furnished him, in Gilbert Qreenleaf the archer, with one 
who was well contented to play the listener '' from morn to dewy 
eve,^ provided a flask of Gascon wine, or a stoup of good English ale, 
remained on the board. It may be remembered that De W«ltQ>\s.^ 
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when be diamiued the minetrel from the doogMD, WM aeuublc that 
he owed bim lome compeuutian fbi the canseless eospicion which 
bod dictated hU impriBonmoot, more parliealBrly as he waa a Tiked 
servant, and bad Bbown bimaelf th« faithrnl con&dant of the Ladjr 
Angasta de Berkely, and the peraon who vaa moteover likely to 
know all tbe motivea and circumstancea of her Scottiab jonrae/. To 
Hcure bia good wiahes waa, therefore, politic; and De Walton bad 
intimated to hia faithful aichat that ha waa to lay aaide all BnafnciaD 
of BertraiQ, bat at the came time keep him in aight, and, if poudble, 
in good humour with the governor of the castle and bia adherenta 
Qreenleaf, accordingly, had no donbt in hia own mind that the onlj 




way to pleaae a minatrel waa to liaten with patience and commenda- 
tion to the lays which he liked heat to sing, or tbe talea which he 
moat loved to tell, and in order to enanre the execution of fait 
masters commanda, he judged it neceaaary to demand of the butler 
each store of good hquor as could not &il to enhance tbe pleaanie at 
bu society. 

Having thne fortified himself witb the meana of bearing a long 
interview with the minstrel, Oilbert Greenleaf proposed to confer 
npon bim the bounty of an early breakfast, which, if it pleased bim, 
they might waah down with a cup of sack, and, having bia maatai's 
o ahow the minM.nL aajthing abont the oaatla whi«h be 
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might wish to eee, refresh their over-wearied spirits by attending a 
part of the garrison of Douglas to the service of the day, which, as we 
have already seen, was of peculiar sanctity. Against such a proposal 
the minstrel, a good Christian by profession, and, by his connexion 
with the joyous science, a good fellow, having no objections to offer, 
the two comrades, who had formerly little good-will towards each 
other, commenced their morning's repast on that fated Palm Sunday 
with all manner of cordiality and good fellowship. 

*'Do not believe, worthy minstrel,'' said the archer, 'Hhat my 
master in any respect disparages your worth or rank in referring you 
for company or conversation to so poor a man as myself. It is true, 
I am no officer of this garrison ; yet for an old archer who, for these 
thirty years, has lived by bow and bowstring, I do not (Our Lady 
make me thankful!) hold less share in the grace of Sir John de 
Walton, the Earl of Pembroke, and other approved good soldiers, 
than many of those giddy young men on whom commissions are con- 
ferred, and to whom confidences are intrusted, not on account of 
what they have done, but what their ancestors have done before 
them. I pray you to notice among them one youth placed at our 
head in De Walton's absence, and who bears the honoured name of 
Aymer de Yalence, being the same with that of the Earl of Pembroke, 
of whom I have spoken ; this knight has also a brisk young page, 
whom men call Fabian Harbothel." 

** Is it to these gentlemen that your censure applies ?" answered 
the minstrel ; *' I should have judged differently, having never, in 
the course of my experience, seen a young man more courteous and 
amiable than the young knight you named." 

" I nothing dispute that it may be so," said the archer, hastening 
to amend the false step which he had made ; " but in order that it 
should be so, it will be necessary that he conform to the usages of 
his uncle, taking the advice of experienced old soldiers in the 
emergencies which may present themselves ; and not believing that 
the knowledge which it takes many years of observation to acquire, 
can be at once conferred by the slap of the flat of a sword, and the 
magic words, * Rise up, Sir Arthur' — or however the case may be." 

*' Doubt not," Sir Archer," replied Bertram, " that I am fully 
aware of the advantage to be derived from conversing with men of 
experience like you ; it benefiteth men of every persuasion, and I 
myself am oft reduced to lament my want of sufficient knowledge 
of armorial bearings, signs, and cognizances, and would right fain 
have thv assistance, where I am a stian^ex 8\\k& \.q >i\i% \i^\si^<«» ^\ 
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places, of persons, and description of banners and emblems by which 
great families are distinguished from each other, so absolutely 
necessary to the accomplishment of my present task.'' 

" Pennons and banners," answered the archer, '* I have seen right 
many, and can assign, as is a soldier's wont, the name of the leader 
to the emblem under which he musters his followers ; nevertheleas, 
worthy minstrel, I cannot presume to understand what you call 
prophecies, with or under warranted authority of old painted books,' 
expositions of dreams, oracles^ reyelationsy invocations of damned 
spirits, judicials, astrologicals, and other gross and palpable offences, 
whereby men pretending to have the assistance of the devil, do 
impose upon the common people, in spite of the warnings of the 
Privy Council ; not, however, that I suspect you, worthy minstrel, 
of busying yourself with these attempts to explain futurity, which 
are dangerous attempts, and may be truly said to be penal, and part 
of treason." 

*' There is something in what you say," replied the minstrel, ''yet 
it applieth not to books and manuscripts such as I have been con- 
sulting ; part of which things therein written having already come 
to pass, authorise us surely to expect the completion of the rest; nor 
would I have much difficulty in showing you from this volume, that 
enough has been already proved true to entitle us to look with 
certainty to the accomplishment of that which remains." 

" I should be glad to hear that," answered the archer, who enter- 
tained little more than a soldier's belief respecting prophecies and 
auguries, but yet cared not bluntly to contradict the minstrel upon 
such subjects, as he had been instructed by Sir John de Walton 
to comply with his humour. Accordingly the minstrel began to 
recite verses, which, in our time, the ablest interpreter could not 
make sense out of. 

** When the cock crows, keep well his comb, 
For the fox and the falmart they are false both. 
When the raven and the rook have rounded together, 
And the kid in his cliff shall accord to the same, 
Then shall they be bold, and soon to battle thereafter. 
Then the birds of the raven rugs and reives. 
And the leal men of Lothian are louping on their horse ; 
Then shall the poor people be spoiled full near, 
And the Abbeys be burnt truly that stand upon Tweed; 
They shall bum and slay, and great reif make ; 
There shall no poor man who say whose man he is : 
Then shall the land be \a.NAfi»a, IotXqn^ ^ScLec^S&wcs^oA. 
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Then falset shall have foot fully five years ; 
Then truth surely shall be tint, and none shall lippen to other; 
The one cousing shall not trust the other, 
Not the son the father, nor the father the son ; 
For to have his goods he would have him hanged." 
&c. &c. &c. 

The archer listened to these prognostications, which were not the 
less wearisome that they were, in a considerable degree, unintelligible; 
at the same time subduing his Hotspur-like disposition to tire of 
the recitation, yet at brief intervals comforting himself with an 
application to the wine flagon, and enduring as he might what he 
neither understood nor took interest in. Meanwhile the minstrel 
proceeded with bis explanation of the dubious and imperfect 
vaticinations of which we have given a sufficient specimen. 

** Could you wish," said he to Greenleaf, " a more exact descrip- 
tion of the miseries which have passed over Scotland in these latter 
days? Have not these the raven and rook, the fox and the fulmart, 
explained ; either because the nature of the birds or beasts bear an 
individual resemblance to those of the knights who display them on 
their banners, or otherwise are bodied forth by actual blazonry on 
their shields, and come openly into the field to ravage and destroy] 
Is not the total disunion of the land plainly indicated by these 
words, that connections of blood shall be broken asunder, that kins- 
men shall not trust each other, and that the father and son, instead 
of putting faith in their natural connexion, shall seek each other's 
life, in order to enjoy his inheritance? The leal men of Lothian are 
distinctly mentioned as taking arms, and there is plainly allusion to 
the other events of these late Scottish troubles. The death of this 
last William is obscurely intimated under the type of a hound, 
which was that good lord's occasional cognizance. 

'The hound that was harmed then muzzled shall be. 
Who loved him worst shall weep for his wreck ; 
Yet shall a whelp rise of the same race, \ 

That rudely shall roar, and rule the whole north, 
And quit the whole quarrel of old deeds done. 
Though he from his hold be kept back a while. 
True Thomas told me this in a troublesome time, 
In a harvest morning at Eldoun hills. ' 

« This hath a meaning. Sir Archer,'' continued the minstrel, '' and 
which flies as directly to its mark as one of your own arrows, 
although there may be some want of wisdom in making the direct 
explication. Being, however, upon asBUtancQ m\.\i '^jom, \ ^'Ci \>ka\» 
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hesitate to tell you, tbat in my opinion this lion's whelp that waits 
its time means this same celebrated Scottish prince, Bobert the 
Brace, who, though repeatedly defeated, has still, while hunted with 
bloodhounds, and surrounded by enemies of every sort, maintained 
his pretensions to the crown of Scotland, in despite of King Edwaid, 
now reigning." 

*' Minstrel," answered the soldier, '* you are my guest, and we have 
sat down together as friends to this simple meal in good comrade- 
ship. I must tell thee, however, though I am loath to disturb our 
harmony, that thou art the first who hast adventured to speak a 
word before Gilbert Greenleaf in favour of that outlawed traitor, 
Robert Bruce, who has by his seditions so long disturbed the peace 
of this realm. Take my advice, and be silent on this topic; for, 
believe me, the sword of a true English archer will spring from its 
scabbard without consent of its master, should it hear aught said to 
the disparagement of bonny St Gborge and his ruddy cross; nor 
shall the authority of Thomas the Bhymer, or any other prophet in 
Scotland, England, or Wales, be considered as an apology for such 
unbecoming predictions." 

** I were loath to give offence at any time," said the minstrel, 
" much more to provoke you to anger, when I am in the very act of 
experiencing your hospitality. I trust, however, you will remembtf 
that I do not come your uninvited guest, and that if I speak to yon 
of future events, I do so without having the least intention to add 
my endeavour to bring them to pass; for, God knows, it is many 
years since my sincere prayer has been for peace and happiness to all 
men, and particularly honour and happiness to the land of Bowmen, 
in which I was bom, and which I am bound to remember in my 
prayers beyond all other nations in the world." 

'* It is well that you do so," said the archer ; '^ for so you shall 
best maintain your bounden duty to the fair land of your birth, 
which is the richest that the sun shines upon. Something, however, 
I would know, if it suits with your pleasure to tell me, and that is, 
whether you find anything in these rude rhymes appearing to aftect 
the safety of the Castle of Douglas, where we now are 1 — for, mark 
me. Sir Minstrel, I have observed that these mouldering parchments, 
when or by whomsoever composed, have so far a certain coincidence 
with the truth, that when such predictions which they contain aie 
spread abroad in the country, and create rumours of plots, cod* 
spiracies, and bloody wars, they are very apt to cause the very 
iQischances whicli they wow\^\)^\.\iQiw.^ht only to predict." 
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" It were not very cautious in me/' said the minstrel, '' to choose 
a prophecy for my theme, which had reference to any attack on this 
garrison; for in such case I should, according to your ideas, lay 
myself under suspicion of endeavouring to forward what no person 
could more heartily regret than myself 

'* Take my word for it, good friend," said the archer, ''that it shall 
not be thus with thee ; for I neither will myself conceive ill of thee, 
nor report thee to Sir John de Walton as meditating harm against 
him or his garrison — nor, to speak truth, would Sir John de Walton 
be willing to believe any one who did. He thinks highly, and no 
doubt deservedly, of thy good faith towards thy lady, and would 
conceive it unjust to suspect the fidelity of one who has given 
evidence of his willingness to meet death rather than betray the 
least secret of his mistress/' 

^ In preserving her secret,'' said Bertram, '' I only discharged the 
duty of a faithful servant, leaving it to her to judge how long such a 
secret ought to be preserved ; for a faithful servant ought to think 
as little of the issue towards himself of the commission which he 
bears, as the band of flock silk concerns itself with the secret of the 
letter which it secures. And, touching your question — I have no 
objections, although merely to satisfy your curiosity, to unfold to 
you that these old prophecies do contain some intimations of wars 
befalling in Douglas Dale, between an haggard, or wild hawk, which 
I take to be the cognizance of Sir John de Walton, and the three 
stars, or martlets, which is the cognizance of the Douglas ; and more 
particulars I could tell of these onslaughts, did I know whereabouts 
is a place in these woods termed Bloody Sykes, the scene also, as I 
comprehend, of slaughter and death, between the followers of the three 
stars and those who hold the part of the Saxon, or King of England.'' 

** Such a place," replied Gilbert Greenlea^ *' I have heard often 
mentioned by that name among the natives of these parts ; neverthe- 
less it is in vain to seek to discover the precise spot, as these wily 
Scots conceal from us with care everything respecting the geography 
of their country, as it is called by learned men ; but we may here 
mention the Bloody Sykes, Bottomless Myre, and other places, as 
portentous names, to which their traditions attach some signification 
of war and slaughter. If it suits your wish, however, we can, on 
our way to the church, try to find this place called Bloody Sykes, 
which I doubt not we shall trace out long before the traitors who 
meditate an attack upon us will find a power sufficient for the 
attempt." 
z 
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Accordingly the minitral and arolier, the latter of whom was b} 
this time reasonably well refreshed with wine, marched out of the 
Castle of Douglas, without waiting for others of the ganisoDy 
resolving to seek the dingle bearing the ominous name of Bloody 
Sykes, concerning which the archer only knew that by mere accident 
he had heard of a place bearing such a name^ at the hunting-match 
made under the auspices of Sir John de Walton, and knew that it 
lay in the woods somewhere near the town of DbuglaSy and in the 
▼icinage of the castle. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

Hotapwr, I cannot choose ; sometimes he angers me 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies; 

And of a dragon and a finless fish, 

A clipt'Wing'd griffin and a monlten raren, 

A coaching lion, and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff, 

As puts me from my £uth. 

Kmg Henry IV, 

Thb conversation between the minstrel and the ancient archer 
naturally pursued a train somewhat resembling that of Hotspur and 
Glendower, in which Gilbert Greenleaf by degrees took a larger 
share than was apparently consistent with his habits and education; 
but the truth was, that as he exerted himself to recall the re- 
cognizances of military chieftains, their war-cries, emblems, and 
other types by which they distinguished themselves in bottle, and 
might undoubtedly be indicated in prophetic rhymes, he began to 
experience the pleasure which most men entertain when they find 
themselves unexpectedly possessed of a faculty which the moment 
calls upon them to employ, and renders them important in the 
possession of. The minstrel's sound good sense was certainly some* 
what surprised at the inconsistencies sometimes displayed by bit 
companion, as he was carried off by the wiUingness to make show of 
his newly-discovered faculty on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
call to mind the prejudices which he had nourished during his whole 
life against minstrels, who, with the whole train of legends and 
fables, were the more likely to be false, as being generally derived 
from the ** North Countrie." 

As they strolled from one glade of the forest to another, the 
minstrel began to be surprised at the number of Scottish votaiiii 
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whom they met, and who seemed to be hastening to the church, and, 
as it appeared by the boughs which they carried, to assist in the 
ceremony of the day. To each of these the archer put a question 
respecting the existence of a place called Bloody Sykes, and where it 
was to be found — but all seemed either to be ignorant on the 
subject, or desirous of evading it, for which they found some pretext 
in the jolly archer's manner of interrogation, which savoured a good 
deal of the genial breakfast. The general answer was, that they 
knew no such place, or had other matters to attend to upon the mom 
of a holy-tide than answering frivolous questions. At last, when, in 
one or two instances, the answer of the Scottish almost approached to 
BuUenness, the minstrel remarked it, observing that there was ever 
some mischief on foot when the people of this country could not 
find a civil answer to their betters, which is usually so ready among 
them, and that they appeared to be making a strong muster for the 
service of Palm Sunday. 

''You will doubtless, Sir Archer,'' continued the minstrel, ''make 
your report to your knight accordingly ; for I promise you, that if 
you do not, I myself, whose lady's freedom is also concerned, will 
feel it my duty to place before Sir John de Walton the circumstances 
which make me entertain suspicion of this extraordinary confluence 
of Scottish men, and the surliness which has replaced their wonted 
courtesy of manners." 

** Tush, Sir Minstrel," replied the archer, displeased at Bertram's 
interference, " believe me, that armies have ere now depended on my 
report to the general, which has always been perspicuous and clear, 
according to the duties of war. Your walk, my worthy friend, has 
been in a separate department, such as affairs of peace, old songs, 
prophecies, and the like, in which it is far from my thoughts to 
contend with you ; but credit me, it will be most for the reputation 
of both, that we do not attempt to interfere with what concerns each 
other." 

" It is far from my wish to do so," replied the minstrel; ''but I 
would wish that a speedy return should be made to the castle, in 
order to ask Sir Jolm de Walton's opinion of that which we have 
but just seen." 

"To this," replied Greenleaf, "there can be no objection; but 
would you seek the governor at the hour which now is, you will 
find him most readily by going to the church of Douglas, to which 
he regularly wends on occasions such as the present, with the 
principal part of his officers, to ensure, by his presence, that no 
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tumult arise (of which there is no little dread) between the English 
and the Scottish. Let us therefore hold to oar original intention of 
attending the service of the day, and we shall rid oarselyes of these 
entangled woods, and gain the shortest road to the church of 
Douglas." 

« Let us go then with all despatch," said the minstrel ; ^* and with 
the greater haste, that it appears to me that something has passed on 
this very spot this morning, which argues that the Christian peace 
due to the day has not been inviolably observed. What mean these 
drops of blood?" alluding to those which had flowed from the 
wounds of Tumbull — *' Wherefore is the earth impressed with these 
deep dints, the footsteps of armed men advancing and retreating, 
doubtless, according to the chances of a fierce and heady conflict V* 

" By Our Lady," returned Greenleaf, *' I must own that thou seest 
clear. What were my eyes made of when they permitted thee to he 
the first discoverer of these signs of conflict 1 Here are feathers of a 
blue plume which I ought to remember, seeing my knight assumed 
it, or at least permitted me to place it in his helmet this morning, in 
sign of returning hope, from the liveliness of its colour. But here it 
lies, shorn from his head, and, if I may guess, by no friendly hand. 
Ck>me, friend, to the church — ^to the church — and thou shalt have 
my example of the manner in which De Walton ought to be sap- 
ported when in danger." 

He led the- way through the town of Douglas, entering at the 
southern gate, and up the very street in which Sir Aymer de Valence 
had charged the Phantom Knight. 

We can now say more fully, that the church of Douglas had 
originally been a stately Gk)thic building, whose towers, arising high 
above the walls of the town, bore witness to the grandeur of its 
original construction. It was now partly ruinous, and the small 
portion of open space which was retained for public worship was 
fitted up in the family aisle, where its deceased lords rested from 
worldly labours and the strife of war. From the open ground in the 
front of the building, their eye could pursue a considerable part of 
the course of the river Douglas, which approached the town from the 
soath-west, bordered by a line of hills fantastically diversified in 
their appearance, and in many places covered with copsewood, which 
descended towards the valley, and formed a part of the tangled and 
intricate woodland by which the town was surrounded. The river 
itself sweeping round the west side of the town, and from thence 
northward, supplied that large inundation or artificial piece of water 
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which we have already mentioned. Several of the Scottish people, 
bearing willow branches, or those of yew, to represent the palms 
which were the symbol of the day, seemed wandering in the church- 
yard as if to attend the approach of some person of peculiar sanctity, 
or procession of monks and friars, come to render the homage due to 
the solemnity. At the moment almost that Bertram and his com- 
panion entered the churchyard, the Lady of Berkely, who was in the 
act of following Sir John de Walton into the church after having 
witnessed his conflict with the young Knight of Douglas, caught a 
glimpse of her faithful minstrel, and instantly determined to regain 
the company of that old servant of her house and confldant of her 
fortunes, and trust to the chance afterwards of being rejoined by Sir 
John de Walton, with a sufficient party to provide for her safety, 
which she in no respect doubted it would be his care to collect. She 
darted away accordingly from the path in which she was advancing, 
and reached the place where Bertram, with his new acquaintance 
Greenleaf, were making some enquiries of the soldiers of the English 
garrison, whom the service of the day had brought there. 

Lady Augusta Berkely, in the meantime, had an opportunity to 
say privately to her faithful attendant and guide, '* Take no notice 
of me, friend Bertram, but take heed, if possible, that we be not 
again separated from each other." Having given him this hint, she 
observed that it was adopted by the minstrel, and that he presently 
afterwards looked round and set his eye upon her, as, muffled in her 
pilgrim's cloak, she slowly withdrew to another part of the cemetery, 
and seemed to halt until, detaching himself from Greenleaf, he should 
find an opportunity of joining her. 

Nothing, in truth, could have more sensibly affected the faithful 
minstrel than the singular mode of communication which acquainted 
him that his mistress was safe, and at liberty to choose her own 
motions, and, as he might hope, disposed to extricate herself from 
the dangers which surrounded her in Scotland, by an immediate 
retreat to her own country and domain. He would gladly have 
approached and joined her, but she took an opportunity by a sign 
to caution him against doing so, while at the same time he remained 
somewhat apprehensive of the consequences of bringing her under 
the notice of his new friend, Greenleaf, who might perhaps think 
it proper to busy himself so as to gain some favour with the knight 
who was at the head of the garrison. Meantime, the old archer con- 
tinued his conversation with Bertram, while the minstrel, like man^ 
other men similarly situated, heartily wi&\ied \^8X \i\& '«^-\£L^'^x^xk% 
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companion had been a hundred fathoms under ground, so his eYanish- 
ment had given him license to join his mistress ; but all he had in 
his power was to approach her as near as he could, without creating 
any suspicion. 

'' I would pray you, worthy minstreV said Greenlea^ after looking 
carefully round, ** that we may prosecute together the theme which 
we were agitating before we came hither; is it not your opinion, that 
the Scottish natives have fixed this very morning for some of those 
dangerous attempts which they have repeatedly made, and which 
are so carefully guarded against by the governors placed in this dis- 
trict of Douglas by our good King Edward, oar rightful sovereign t* 

** I cannot see," replied the minstrel, " on what grounds you found 
such an apprehension, or what you see here in the churchyaid 
different from that you talked of as we approached it, when you held 
me rather in scorn for giving way to some suspicions of the same 
kind." 

«Do you not see," added the archer, *'the numbers of men, with 
strange faces, and in various disguisements, who are thronging about 
these ancient ruins, which are usually so solitary? Tender, for 
example, sits a boy, who seems to shun observation, and whose dress, 
I will be sworn, has never been shaped in Scotland." 

'' And if he is an English pilgrim," replied the minstrel, observing 
that the archer pointed towards the Lady of Berkely, **he surely 
afifords less matter of suspicion." 

** I know not that," said old Greenleaf, '* but I think it will be my 
duty to inform Sir John de Walton, if I can reach him, that there aze 
many persons here who, in outward appearance, neither belong to 
the garrison, nor to this part of the country." 

<< Consider/' said Bertram, *' before you harass with accusation a 
poor young man, and subject him to the consequences which must 
necessarily attend upon suspicions of this nature, how many circum- 
stances call forth men peculiarly to devotion at this period. Not 
only is this the time of the triumphal entrance of the founder of the 
Christian religion into Jerusalem, but the day itself is called Domi- 
nica Confitentium, or the Sunday of Confessors, and the palm-tree, 
or the box and yew, which are used as its substitutes, and which are 
distributed to the priests, are burnt solemnly to ashes, and those 
ashes distributed among the pious, by the priests, upon the Ash- 
Wednesday of the succeeding year, all which rites and ceremonies in 
onr country are observed by order of the Christian Church; nor 
ought yovLf gentle axoliet, hot casi -^qnsl ^VX^nv^ ^ cs^sdcla^ perseente 
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those as guilty of designs upon your garrison who can ascribe their 
presence here to their desire to discharge the duties of the day ; and 
look ye at yon numerooa procession approaching with banner and 
cross, and, as it appears, consisting of some churchman of rank and 
his attendants ; let us first inquire who he is, and it is probable we 
shall find in his name and rank sufficient security for the peaceable 
and orderly behaviour of those whom piety has this day assembled 
at the church of Douglas." 

Greenleaf accordingly made the investigation recommended by his 
companion, and received information that the holy man who headed 
the procession was no other than the diocesan of the district, the 
Bbhop of Glasgow, who had come to give his countenance to the 
rites with which the day was to be sanctified. 

The prelate, accordingly, entered the walls of the dilapidated 
churchyard, preceded by his cross-bearers, and attended by numberS| 
with boughs of yew and other evergreens, used on the festivity 
instead of palms. Among them the holy father showered his 
blessing, accompanied by signs of the cross, which were met with 
devout exclamations by such of the worshippers as crowded around 
him: — To thee, reverend father, we apply for pardon for our offences, 
which we humbly desire to confess to thee, in order that we may 
obtain pardon from heaven.'' 

In this manner the congregation and the dignified clergyman met 
together, exchanging pious greeting, and seemingly intent upon 
nothing but the rites of the day. The acclamations of the congrega- 
tion mingled with the deep voice of the officiating priest dispensing 
the sacred ritual ; the whole forming a scene which, conducted with 
the Catholic skill and ceremonial, was at once imposing and 
affecting. 

The archer, on seeing the zeal with which the people in the 
churchyard, as well as a number who issued from the church, 
hastened proudly to salute the bishop of the diocese, was rather 
ashamed of the suspicions which he had entertained of the sincerity 
of the good man's purpose in coming hither. Taking advantage of a 
fit of devotion, not perhaps very common with old Greenleaf who 
at this moment thrust himself forward to share in those spiritual 
advantages which the prelate was dispensing, Bertram slipped clear 
of his English friend, and, gliding to the side of the Lady Augusta, 
exchanged, by the pressure of the hand, a mutual congratulation 
upon having rejoined company. On a sign by the minstrel, they 
withdrew to the inside of the chuxcli, eo «a \a x^tc^koi ^qsl^^^sst^^^ 
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amidst the crowd, in which they were favoured by the dark shadows 
of some parts of the building. 

The body of the church, broken as it was, and hung round with 
the armorial trophies of the last Lords of Douglas, furnished rather 
the appearance of a sacrilegiously desecrated ruin than the inside of 
a holy place ; yet some care appeared to have been taken to prepare 
it for the service of the day. At the lower end hung the great 
escutcheon of William Lord of Douglas, who had lately died a 
prisoner in England ; around that escutcheon were placed the smaller 
shields of his sixteen ancestors, and a deep black shadow was difiosed 
by the whole mass, unless where relieved by the glance of the 
coronets, or the glimmer of bearings particularly gay in emblazonry. 
I need not say that in other respects the interior of the church was 
much dismantled, it being the very same place in which Sir Aymer 
de Valence held an interview with the old sexton ; and who now, 
drawing into a separate corner some of the straggling parties whom 
he had collected and brought to the church, kept on the alert, and 
appeared ready for an attack as well at mid-day as at the witching 
hour of midnight. This was the more necessary, as the eye of Sir 
John de Walton seemed busied in searching from one place to 
another, as if unable to find the object he was in quest of, which the 
reader will easily understand to be the Lady Augusta de Berkely, of 
whom he had lost sight in the pressure of the multitude. At the 
eastern part of the church was fitted up a temporary altar, by the 
side of which, arrayed in his robes, the Bishop of Glasgow had taken 
his place, with such priests and attendants as composed his episcopal 
retinue. His suite was neither numerous nor richly attired, nor did 
his own appearance present a splendid specimen of the wealth and 
dignity of the episcopal order. When he laid down, however, his 
golden cross, at the stem command of the King of England, that of 
simple wood, which he assumed instead thereof, did not possess less 
authority, nor command less awe among the clergy and people of the 
diocese. 

The various persons, natives of Scotland, now gathered around, 
seemed to watch his motions, as those of a descended saint, and the 
English waited in mute astonishment, apprehensive that at some 
unexpected signal an attack would be made upon them, either by the 
powers of earth or heaven, or perhaps by both in combination. The 
truth is, that so great was the devotion of the Scottish clergy of the 
higher ranks to the interests of the party of Bruce, that the English 
had become jealous of peimlUin^ them to interfere even with those 
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ceremonies of the Chnreh which were placed under their proper 
management, and thence the presence of the Bishop of Glasgow, 
officiating at a high festival in the church of Douglas, was a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence, and not unattended both with wonder and 
suspicion. A council of the Church, however, had lately called the 
distinguished prelates of Scotland to the discharge of their duty on 
Palm Sunday, and neither English nor Scottish saw the ceremony 
with indi£[erence. An unwonted silence which prevailed in the 
church, filled, as it appeared, with persons of different views, hopes, 
wishes, and expectations, resembled one of those solemn pauses 
which often take place before a strife of the elements, and are well 
understood to be the forerunners of some dreadful concussion of 
nature. All animals, according to their various nature, express 
their sense of the approaching tempest; the cattle, the deer, and 
other inhabitants of the walks of the forest, withdraw to the inmost 
recesses of their pastures; the sheep crowd into their fold; and the 
dull stupor of universal nature, whether animate or inanimate, 
presages its speedily awaking into general convulsion and disturb- 
ance, when the lurid lightning shall hiss at command of the diapason 
of the thunder. 

It was thus that, in deep suspense, those who had come to the 
church in arms at the summons of Douglas, awaited and expected 
every moment a signal to attack ; while the soldiers of the English 
garrison, aware of the evil disposition of the natives towards them, 
were reckoning every moment when the well-known shout of " Bows 
and bills!" should give signal for a general conflict, and both 
parties, gazing fiercely upon each other, seemed to expect the fatal 
onset. 

Notwithstanding the tempest, which appeared every moment 
ready to burst, the Bishop of Glasgow proceeded with the utmost 
solemnity to perform the ceremonies proper to the day ; he paused 
from time to time to survey the throng, as if to calculate whether 
the turbulent passions of those around him would be so long kept 
under as to admit of his duties being brought to a close in a manner 
becoming the time and place. 

The prelate had just concluded the service, when a person ad- 
vanced towards him with a solemn and mournful aspect, and asked 
if the reverend father could devote a few moments to administer 
comfort to a dying man who was lying wounded close by. 

The churchman signified a ready acquiescence, amidst a stillness 
which, when he surveyed the lowering bio^ra ol oiift ^axV^ ^\.\«aA\. ^'^ 
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those who were in the choioh, boded no peaceable termination to 
this fated day. The father motioned to the mesaenger to ahow him 
the way, and proceeded on his nusBion, attended by some of those 
who were understood to be followers of the Douglas. 

There was something peculiarly striking, if not suspicious, in the 
interview which followed. In a subterranean vault was deposited 
the person of a large tall man, whose blood flowed copiously through 
two or three ghastly wounds, and streamed amongst the trusses of 
straw on which he lay ; while his features exhibited a mixture of 
sternness and ferocity, which seemed prompt to kindle into a still 
more savage expression. 

The reader will probably conjecture that the person in question 
was no other than Michael Tumbull, who, wounded in the ren- 
counter of the morning, had been left by some of his Mends upon 
the straw, which was arranged for him by way of couch, to live or 
die as he best could. The prelate, on entering the vault, lost no time 
in calling the attention of the wounded man to the state of his 
spiritual affairs, and assisting him to such comfort as the doctrine of 
the Church directed should be administered to departing sinneiSi 
The words exchanged between them were of that grave and severe 
character which passes between the ghostly fi&ther and his pupil, 
when one world is rolling away from the view of the sinner, and 
another is displaying itself in all its terrors, and thundering in the 
ear of the penitent that retribution which the deeds done in the flesh 
must needs prepare him to expect This is one of the most solemn 
meetings which can take place between earthly beings; and the 
courageous character of the Jedwood forester, as well as the 
benevolent and pious expression of the old churchman, considerably 
enhanced the pathos of the scene. 

'< Tumbull," said the churchman, ^* I trust you will believe me 
when I say that it grieves my heart to see thee brought to this 
situation by wounds which, it is my duty to tell you, you must con- 
elder mortaL*' 

'* Is the chase ended then ?" said the Jedwood man, with a sigh. 
" I care not, good father, for I think I have borne me as becomes a 
gallant quarry, and that the old forest has lost no credit by me, 
whether in pursuit or in bringing to bay; and even in this last 
matter, methinks this gay English knight would not have come off 
with such advantage had the ground on which we stood been alike 
indifferent to both, or had I been aware of his onset ; but it will be 
g&en, by anyone who ta^ea 1^^ \>to\]^<&\a ^-uxoinA that poor Michael 
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Tombnll'g foot (dipped twice in the mSlde, otherwise it had not been 
his fate to be lying here in the dead-thraw ; t while yonder southron 
woold probably have died like a dog, upon this bloody straw, in his 
place." 

The bishop replied, advising his penitent to turn from vindictive 
thoughts respecting the death of others, and endeavour to fix his 
attention upon his own departure from existence, which seemed 
shortly about to take place. 

'^Nay," replied the wounded man, ''you, father, undoubtedly 
know best what is fit for me to do; yet methinks it would not 
be very well with me, if I had prolonged to this time of day the 
task of revising my life, and I am not the man to deny that mine 
has been a bloody and a desperate one. But you will grant me I 
never bore malice to a brave enemy for having done me an injury, 
and show me the man, being a Scotchman bom, and having a natural 
love for his own country, who hath not, in these times, rather pre- 
ferred a steel cap to a hat and feather, or who hath not been more 
conversant with drawn blades than with prayer-book ; and you your- 
self know, father, whether, in our proceedings against the English 
interests, we have not uniformly had the countenance of the sincere 
fathers of the Scottish Church, and whether we have not been 
exhorted to take arms and make use of them for the honour of the 
King of Scotland, and the defence of our own rights/' 

*' Undoubtedly ,** said the prelate, " such have been our exhortations 
towards our oppressed countrymen, nor do I now teach you a different 
doctrine ; nevertheless, having now blood around me, and a dying 
man before me, I have need to pray that I have not been misled from 
the true path, and thus become the means of misdirecting others. 
May Heaven forgive me if I have done so, since I have only to plead 
my sincere and honest intention in excuse for the erroneous counsel 
which I may have given to you and others touching these wars. I 
am conscious that encouraging you so to stain your swords in blood, 
I have departed in some degree from the character of my profession, 
which enjoins that we neither shed blood, nor are the occasion of its 
being shed. May Heaven enable us to obey our duties, and to repent 
of our errors, especially such as have occasioned the death or distress 
of our fellow-creatures ! And, above all, may this dying Christian 
become aware of his errors, and repent with sincerity of having done 
to others that which he would not willingly have suffered at their 
hand!" 

t Or death ftgony. 
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** For that matter," answered Tumbull, " the time has never been 
when I would not exchange a blow with the best man who ever lived; 
and if I was not in constant practice of the sword, it was because I 
have been brought up to the use of the Jedwood-aze, which the 
English call a partisan, and which makes little difference, I unde> 
stand, from the sword and poniard." 

" The distinction is not great,'' said the bishop ; ** but I fear, my 
friend, that life taken with what you call a Jedwood-aze, gives you 
no privilege over him who commits the same deed, and inflicts the 
same injury, with any other weapon." 

** Nay, worthy father,'' said the penitent, " I must own that the 
effect of the weapons is the same, as far as concerns the man who 
suffers ; but I would pray of your information, why a Jedwood man 
ought not to use, as is the custom of his country, a Jedwood-axe, 
being, as is implied in the name, the offensive weapon proper to his 
country 1" 

''The crime of murder," said the bishop, ''consists not in the 
weapon with which the crime is inflicted, but in the pain which the 
murderer inflicts upon his fellow-creature, and the breach of good 
order which he introduces into Heaven's lovely and peaceable crea- 
tion ; and it is by turning your repentance upon this crime that yon 
may fairly expect to propitiate Heaven for your offences, and at the 
same time to escape the consequences which are denounced in Holy 
Writ against those by whom man's blood shall be shed." 

" But, good father," said the wounded man, "you know as well as 
any one, that in this company, and in this very church, there are 
upon the watch scores of both Scotchmen and Englishmen, who 
come here not so much to discharge the religious duty of the day, as 
literally to bereave each other of their lives, and give a new example 
of the horror of those feuds which the two extremities of Britain 
nourish against each other. What conduct, then, is a poor man like 
me to hold ? Am I not to raise this hand against the English, which 
methinks I still can make a tolerably efficient one— or am I, for the 
flrst time in my life, to hear the war-cry when it is raised, and hold 
back my sword from the slaughter 1 Methinks it will be difficult, 
perhaps altogether impossible, for me to do so ; but if such is the 
pleasure of Heaven, and your advice, most reverend father, unquestion- 
ably I must do my best to be governed by your directions, as of one 
who has a right and title to direct us in every dilemmai or case, as 
they term it, of troubled conscience." 

''Unquestionably," aaid IYlq ^A&\iO'g)*'\\. \& m^ duty, as I have 
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already said, to give no occasion this day for the shedding of blood, 
or the breach of peace ; and I must charge you, as my penitent, that, 
npon your souFs safety, you do not minister any occasion to affray or 
bloodshed, either by maintaining such in your own person, or inciting 
others to the same ; for by following a different course of advice, I 
am certain that you, as well as myself, would act sinfully and out of 
character." 

'*So I will endeavour to think, reverend father," answered the 
huntsman; '' nevertheless, I hope it will be remembered in my 
favour that I am the first person bearing the surname of Turnbull, 
together with the proper name of the Prince of Archangels himself, 
who has at any time been able to sustain the affront occasioned by 
* the presence of a southron with a drawn sword, and was not thereby 
provoked to pluck forth his own weapon, and to lay about him." 

'*Take care, my son," returned the Prelate of Glasgow, ''and 
observe, that even now thou art departing from those resolui.ions 
which, but a few minutes since, thou didst adopt upon serious and 
just consideration ; wherefore, do not be, O my son ! like the sow 
that has wallowed in the mire, and, having been washed, repeats its 
act of pollution, and becomes again yet fouler than it was before." 

" Well, reverend father," replied the wounded man, " although it 
seems almost unnatural for Scottish men and English to meet and 
part without a buffet, yet I will endeavour most faithfully not to 
minister any occasion of strife, nor, if possible, to snatch at any 
such occasion as shall be ministered to me." 

**ItL doing so," returned the. bishop, ''thou wilt best atone for the 
injury which thou hast done to the law of Heaven upon former 
occasions, and thou shalt prevent the causes for strife betwixt thee 
and thy brethren of the southern land, and shalt eschew the tempta- 
tion towards that blood-guiltiness which is so rife in this our day 
and generation. And do not think that I am imposing upon thee, 
by these admonitions, a duty more difficult than it is in thy covenant 
to bear, as a man and as a Christian. I myself am a man, and a 
Scotchman, and, as such, I feel offended at the unjust conduct of the 
English towards our country and sovereign ; and thinking as you do 
yourself, I know what you must suffer when you are obliged to 
submit to national insults, unretaliated and unrevenged. But let us 
not conceive ourselves the agents of that retributive vengeance which 
Heaven has, in a peculiar degree, declared to be its own attribute. 
Let us, while we see and feel the injuries inflicted on our own 
country, not forget that our own raids, ambuscadea, «i\.<i ^xxr^-tv^j^^^ 
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have been at least equally &tal to the English as thor attacks and 
forajs have been to us ; and, in short, let the mutual injuries of the 
crosses of Saint Andrew and of Saint Qeorge be no longer considered 
as hostile to the inhabitants of the opposite district, at least daring 
the festivals of religion ; but as they are mutually signs of redemp- 
tion, let them be, in like manner, intimations of forbearance and 
peace on both sides." 

"I am contented," answered Tumbull, "to abstain from all 
offences towards others, and shall even endeavour to keep myself 
from resenting those of others towards me, in the hope of bringing 
to pass such a quiet and godly state of things as your words, reverend 
father, induce me to expect." Turning his face to the wall, the 
Borderer lay in stem expectation of approaching death, which the 
bishop left him to contemplate. 

The peaceful disposition which the prelate had inspired into 
Michael TumbuU, had in some degree diffused itself among thoee 
present, who heard with awe the spiritual admonition to suspend 
the national antipathy, and remain in truce and amity with each 
other. Heaven had, however, decreed that the national quarrel, in 
which so much blood had been sacrificed, should that day again be 
the occasion of deadly strife. 

A loud flourish of trumpets, seeming to proceed from beneath the 
earth, now rung through the church, and roused the attention of the 
soldiers and worshippers then assembled. Most of those who heard 
these warlike sounds betook themselves to their weapons, as if they 
considered it useless to wait any loQger for the signal of conflict 
Hoarse voices, rude exclamations, the rattle of swords against their 
sheaths, or their clashing against other pieces of armour, gave an 
awful presage of an onset, which, however, was for a time averted by 
the exhortations of the bishop. A second flourish of trumpets 
having taken place, the voice of a herald made proclamation to the 
following purpose : — 

''That whereas there were many noble pursuivants of chivaliy 
presently assembled in the Kirk of Douglas, and whereas there 
existed among them the usual causes of quarrel and points of debate 
for their advancement in chivalry, therefore the Scottish knights 
were ready to fight any number of the English who might be agreed, 
either upon the superior beauty of their ladies, or upon the national 
quarrel in any of its branches, or upon whatever point might be at 
issue between them, which should be deemed satisfactory ground of 
quarrel by both ; and the knights who should chance to be wonted 
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in fltich dispnte should lenonnce the prosecution thereof or the 
bearing arms therein thereafter, with such other conditions to ensue 
upon their defeat as might be agreed upon by a council of the 
knights present at the Kirk of Douglas aforesaid. But foremost of 
all, any number of Scottish knights, from one to twenty, will defend 
the quarrel which has already drawn blood, touching the freedom of 
Lady Augusta de Berkely, and the rendition of Douglas Castle to the 
owner here present. Wherefore it is required that the English 
knights do intimate their consent that such trial of valour take 
place, which, according to the rules of chivalry, they cannot refuse, 
without losing utterly the reputation of valour, and incurring the 
diminution of such other d^ee of estimation as a courageous 
pursuivant of arms would willingly be held in, both by the good 
knights of his own country, and those of others." 

This imezpeoted gage of battle realised the worst fears of those 
who had looked with suspicion on the extraordinary assemblage this 
day of the dependants of the House of Douglas. After a short pause, 
the trumpets again flourished lustily, when the reply of the English 
knights was made in the following terms : — 

'* That Qod forbid the rights and privileges of England's knights, 
and the beauty of her damsels, should not be asserted by her 
children, or that such English knights as were here assembled 
should show the least backwardness to accept the combat offered, 
whether grounded upon the superior beauty of their ladies, or 
whether upon the causes of dispute between the countries, for either 
or all of which the knights of England here present were willing to 
do battle in the terms of the indenture aforesaid, while sword and 
lance shall endure. Saving and excepting the surrender of the Castle 
of Douglas, which can be rendered to no one but England's king, or 
those acting under his orders." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Ciy the wild war-note, let the champions pass, 

Do bravely each, and Grod defend the right ; 

Upon Saint Andrew thrice can they thus cry, 

And thrice they shout on height, 

And then marked them on the Englishmen, 

As I have told you right. 

Saint George the bright, our ladies' knight. 

To name they were full fain ; 

Our Englishmen they cried on height. 

And thrice they shout again. 

Old Ballad. 

Thb extraordinary crisis mentioned in the preceding chapter, was 
the cause, as may be supposed, of the leaders on both sides now 
throwing aside all concealment, and displaying their utmost strength, 
by marshalling their respective adherents ; the renowned Knight of 
Douglas, with Sir Malcolm Fleming and other distinguished cavaliers, 
were seen in close consultation. 

Sir John de Walton, startled by the first flourish of trumpets^ 
while anxiously endeavouring to secure a retreat for the Lady 
Augusta, was in a moment seen collecting his followers, in which he 
was assisted by the active friendship of the Elnight of Valence. 

The Lady of Berkely showed no craven spirit at these warlike 
preparations ; she advanced, closely followed by the faithftil Bertram, 
and a female in a riding-hood, whose face, though carefully concealed, 
was no other than that of the imfortunate Margaret de Hautlieu, 
whose worst fears had been realised as to the faithlessness of her 
betrothed knight. 

A pause ensued, which for some time no one present thought 
himself of authority sufficient to break. 

At last the Knight of Douglas stepped forward, and said, loudly, 
*' I wait to know whether Sir John de Walton requests leave of 
James of Douglas, to evacuate his castle without further wasting 
that daylight which might show us to judge a fair field, and 
whether he craves Douglas's protection in doing so 1" 

The Knight of Walton drew his sword. " I hold the Castle of 
Douglas," he said, **in spite of all deadly — ^and never will I ask the 
protection from any one which my own sword is competent to afford 
mer 
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"I atajid bj you, Sii Jolm,"a(iid Aymei deYalauce, "aayoni tma 
comrade, against whatever odda m&y oppose thenuelTH to aa.' 

"Oonrf^e^ noble Engliati,'' wid the voice of Greenleaf; "take 
your weapons, in Qod'e nuas. Bows and bills I bows and bills I A 
ineuenger bringB us notice that Pembroke is in fuU march hitliw 
from tbe borders of Ayrshire, and will be with us in half-an-bonr. 
Fight on, gallant Eii)i;liBhl Valence to the rescue I and long life to 
the gallant Earl of Pembroke!" 

Those Englisli within and around the chnrch no longer delayed to 
take aims, and De Walton, crying out at the height of his voice, "I 




implore the Douglas to look nearly to the safety of the ladies," 
fought his way to the church door; the Scottish finding themselves 
nnable to resist the imprsMion of tenoi which affected them at the 
(right of this renowned knight, seconded by his brotheT-in-arms, both 
of whom had been bo long the terror of the district. In the mean- 
time, it is possible that De Walton might altogether have forced his 
way out of the chuTch, bad be not been met boldly by the yonng son 
of Thomas Dickson of Haielside, while his father was twaWvo.% 
torn Douglas the chargo of preaerving tbt (!aui^^\«£t!(ia\swiii!^ 
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harm from the fight, which, bo long suspended^ was now on the 
point of taking place. 

De Walton cast his eye upon the Lady Augusta, with a desire of 
rushing-to the rescue ; but was forced to conclude that he provided 
best for her safety by leaving her under the protection of DougWa 
honour. 

Young Dickson, in the meantime, heaped blow on blow, seconding 
with all his juvenile courage every effort he could make, in order to 
attain the prize due to the conqueror of the renowned De Walton. 

''Silly boy,** at length said Sir John, who had for some time 
forborne the stripling, ''take, then, thy death from a noble hand, 
since thou preferrest that to peace and length of days." 

" I care not," said the Scottish youth, with his dying breath ; "I 
have lived long enough, since I have kept you so long in the place 
where you now stand." 

And the youth said truly, for as he fell never again to rise, the 
Douglas stood in his place, and without a word spoken, again 
engaged with De Walton in the same formidable single combat, by 
which they had already been distinguished, but with even additional 
fury. Aymer de Valence drew up to his friend De Walton's left 
hand, and seemed but to desire the apology of one of DougWs 
people attempting to second him, to join in the fray ; but as he saw 
no person who seemed disposed to give him such opportunity, he 
repressed the inclination, and remained an unwilling spectator. At 
length it seemed as if Fleming, who stood foremost among the 
Scottish knights, was desirous to measure his sword with De Valence. 
Aymer himself, burning with the desire of combat, at last called out, 
"Faithless Knight of Boghalll step forth and defend yourself 
against the imputation of having deserted your lady love, and of' 
being a manswom disgrace to the rolls of chivalry !" 

*"My answer," said Fleming, "even to a less gross taunt, hangs by 
my side." In an instant his sword was in his hand, and even the 
practised warriors who looked on felt difficulty in discovering the 
progress of the strife, which rather resembled a thunder-storm in a 
mountainous country, than the stroke and parry of two swords 
offending on the one side, and keeping the defensive on the 
other. 

Their blows were exchanged with surprising rapidity; and 
although the two combatants did not equal Douglas and De WalUm 
in maintaining a certain degree of reserve, founded upon a respect 
which these knighta m'al\]Lsi]il7 «ci\Ai\»axk».d. foe each other, yet the 
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trant of art was supplied by a degree of fury, which gare chance at 
least an equal share in the issue. 

Seeing their superiors thus desperately engaged, the partisans, as 
they were accustomed, stood still on either side, and looked on with 
the reverence which they instinctively paid to their commanders and 
leaders in arms. One or two of the women were in the meanwhile 
attracted, according to the nature of the sex, by compassion for those 
who had already experienced the casualties of war. Young Dickson, 
breathing his last among the feet of the combatants,* was in some 
sort rescued from the tumult by the Lady of Berkely, in whom the 
action seemed less strange, owing to the pilgrim's dress which she 
still retained, and who in vain endeavoured to solicit the attention 
of the boy's father to the task in which she was engaged. 

'' Cumber yourself not, lady, about that which is bootless,'' said 
old Dickson, " and distract not your own attention and mine from 
preserving you, whom it is the Douglas's wish to rescue, and whom, 
so please Qod and Saint Bride, I consider as placed by my chieftain 
under my charge. Believe me, this youth's death is in no way 
forgotten, though this be not the time to remember it. A time will 
come for recollection, and an hour for revenge." 

So said the stem old man, reverting his eyes from the bloody corpse 
which lay at his feet, a model of beauty and strength. Having taken 
one more anxious look, he turned round, and placed himself where 
he could best protect the Lady of Berkely, not again turning his eyes 
on his son's body. 

In the interim the combat continued, without the least cessation 
on«either side, and without a decided advantage. At length, how- 
ever, fate seemed disposed to interfere; the Knight of Fleming, 
pushing fiercely forward, and brought by chance almost close to the 
person of the Lady Margaret de Hautlieu, missed his blow, and his 
foot sliding in the blood of the young victim, Dickson, he fell before 
his antagonist, and was in imminent danger of being at his mercy, 
when Margaret de Hautlieu, who inherited the soul of a warrior, 
and, besides^ was a very strong, as well as an undaunted person, 
seeing a mace of no great weight lying on the floor, where it had 
been dropped by the fallen Dickson, it, at the same instant, caught 
her eye, armed her hand, and intercepted or struck down the sword 
of Sir Aymer de Valence, who would otherwise have remained the 
master of the day at that interesting moment Fleming had more 
to do to avail himself of an unexpected chance of recovery thAs\.t£^ 
make a commentary upon the mannei m '^\i\fSti SX* V%.^ \r«s^ ^ii^ 
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Bingularly brought about ; he instautly recovered the advantage he 
had loaty and was able in the ensuing close to trip up the feet of 
his antagonist, who fell on the pavement, while the voice of his 
conqueror, if he could properly be termed such, resounded through 
the church with the fatal words, *' Yield thee, Aymer de Yalence — 
rescue or no rescue — ^yield thee ! — yield thee 1" he added, as he 
placed his sword to the throat of the fallen knight^ ** not to me, but 
to this noble lady-^resoue or no rescue." 

With a heavy heart the English knight perceived that he had 
fairly lost so favourable an opportunity of acquiring fame, and was 
obliged to submit to his destiny, or be slain upon the spot. There 
was only one consolation, that no battle was ever more honourably 
sustained, being gained as much by accident as by valour. 

The fate of the protracted and desperate combat between Douglas 
and De Walton did not much longer remain in suspense; indeed, 
the number of conquests in single combat achieved by the Douglas 
in these wars was so great as to make it doubtful whether he was not, 
in personal strength and skill, even a superior knight to Bruce himself 
and he was at least acknowledged nearly his equal in the art of war. 

So however it was, that when three-quarters of an hour had passed 
in hard contest, Douglas and De Walton, whose nerves were not 
actually of iron, began to show some signs that their human bodies 
were feeling the effect of the dreadful exertion. Their blows began 
to be drawn more slowly, and were parried with less celeiitf. 
Douglas, seeing that the combat must soon come to an end, gener- 
ously made a signal, intimating to his antagonist to hold his hand 
for an instant. 

" Brave de Walton," he said, ** there is no mortal quarrel between 
us, and you must be sensible that in this passage of arms, DouglaSi 
though he is only worth his sword and his cloak, has abstained from 
taking a decisive advantage when the chance of arms has more than 
once offered it. My father^s house, the broad domains around it, the 
dwelling, and the graves of my ancestors, form a reasonable reward 
for a knight to fight for, and call upon me in an imperative voice to 
prosecute the strife which has such an object, while you are as 
welcome to the noble lady, in all honour and safety^ as if you had 
received her from the hands of King Edward himself; and I give 
you my word, that the utmost honours which can attend a prisoner, 
and a careful absence of everything like injury or insult, shall attend 
De Walton when he yields up the castle, as well as his swoid, to 
James of Douglas*'* 
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^ It is the £ate to which I am perhaps doomed," replied Sir John 
de Walton ; ** bat never will I voluntarily embrace it, and never shall 
it be said that my own tongue, saving in the last extremity, pro« 
nounced upon me the fatal sentence to sink the point of my own 
sword. Pembroke is upon the march with his whole army, to rescue 
the garrison of Douglas. I hear the tramp of his horse's feet even 
now ; and I will maintain my ground while I am within reach of 
support ; nor do I fear that the breath which now begins to fail will 
not last long enough to uphold the struggle till the arrival of the 
expected succour. Come on, then, and treat me not as a child, but 
as one who, whether I stand or fall, fears not to encounter the 
utmost force of my knightly antagonist" 

''So be it then," said Douglas, a darksome hue, like the lurid 
colour of the thunder-cloud, changing his brow as he spoke, inti- 
mating that he meditated a speedy end to the contest, when, just as 
the noise of horses' feet drew nigh, a Welsh knight, known as such 
by the diminutive size of his steed, his naked limbs, and his bloody 
spear, called out loudly to the combatants to hold their hands. 

" Is Pembroke near V* said De Waltoo. 

** No nearer than Loudon Hill,'' said the Prestantin; ''but I bring 
his commands to John de Walton." 

" 1 stand ready to obey them through every danger," answered the 
knight. 

" Woe is me," said the Welshman, '' that my mouth should bring 
to the ears of so brave a man tidings so unwelcome 1 The Earl of 
Pembroke yesterday received information that the Castle of Douglas 
was attacked by the son of the deceased Earl, and the whole inhabi- 
tants of the district. Pembroke, on hearing this, resolved to march 
to your support, noble knight, with all the forces he had at his dis- 
posal. He did so, and accordingly entertained every assurance of 
relieving the castle, when, unexpectedly, he met, on Loudon Hill, a 
body of men of no very inferior force to his own, and having at their 
head that famous Bruce whom the Scottish rebels acknowledge as 
their king. He marched instantly to the attack, swearing he would 
not even draw a comb through his grey beard until he had rid England 
of this recurring plague. But the fate of war was against us." 

He stopped here for lack of breath. 

^ I thought so 1" exclaimed Douglas. '' Robert Bruce will now 
sleep at night, since he has paid home Pembroke for the slaughter of 
his friends and the dispersion of his army at Methuen Wood. Hi& 
men are, indeed, accustomed to meet mlYi ^«xi%<st^) «sA V^ <:aw^v%3^ 
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them: those who follow him have been trained under Wallace, 
beddes being partakers of the perils of Bruce himself. It was 
thought that tiie waves had swallowed them when they shipped 
themselyes from the west ; but know that the Bruce was determined 
with the present reviving spring to awaken his pretensions, and that 
he retires not from Scotland again while he lives, and while a single 
lord remains to set l^is foot by his sovereign, in spite of all the power 
which has been so feloniously employed against him.'' 

"It is even too true," said the Welshman Meredith, '' although it 
is said by a proud Scotchman. The Earl of Pembroke, completely 
defeated, is unable to stir from Ayr, towards which he has retreated 
with great loss; and he sends his instructions to Sir John de 
Walton, to make the best terms he can for the surrender of the 
Castle of Douglas, and trust nothing to his support." 

The Scottish who heard this unexpected news, joined in a shout 
BO loud and energetic, that the ruins of the ancient church seemed 
actually to rock, and threaten to fall on the heads of those who were 
crowded within it. 

The brow of De Walton was overclouded at the news of Pem- 
broke's defeat, although in some respects it placed him at liberty to 
take measures for the safety of the Lady of Berkely. He could not, 
however, claim the same honourable terms which had been offered 
to him by Douglas before the news of the battle of Loudon EUll had 
arrived. 

''Noble knight," he said, "it is entirely at your pleasure to dictate 
the terms of surrender of your paternal castle ; nor have I a right to 
claim from you those conditions which, a little while since, your 
generosity put in my offer. But I submit to my fate; and upon 
whatever terms you think fit to grant me, I must be content to offer 
to surrender to you the weapon, of which I now put the point in the 
earth, in evidence that I will never more direct it against you until 
a fair ransom shall place it once more at my own disposaL" 

"God forbid," answered the noble James of Douglas^ "that I 
should take such advantage of the bravest knight out of not a few 
who have found me work in battle ! I will take example from the 
Knight of Fleming, who has gallantly bestowed his captive in 
guerdon upon a noble damsel here present ; and in like manner I 
transfer my claim upon the person of the redoubted Knight of 
Walton to the high and noble Lady Augusta Berkely, who, I hope^ 
will not scorn to accept from the Douglas a gift which the chance of 
war has thrown into Yds \iaud.O 
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Sir John de Walton, on hearing this unexpected decision, looked 
up like the traveller who discovers the beams of the son breaking 
through and dispersing the tempest which has accompanied him for 
a whole morning. The Lady of Berkely recollected what bedame 
her rank, and showed her sense of the Douglas's chivalry. Hastily 
wiping off the tears which had unwillingly flowed to her eyes, while 
her lover's safety and her own were resting on the precarious issue of 
a desperate combat, she assumed the look proper to a heroine of that 
age, who did not feel averse to accept the importance which was 
conceded to her by the general voice of the chivalry of the period. 
Stepping forward, bearing her person gracefully, yet modestly, in 
the attitude of a lady accustomed to be looked to in difficulties like 
the present, she addressed the audience in a tone which might not 
have misbecome the (Goddess of Battle dispersing her influence at the 
close of a field covered with the dead and the dying. 

'*The noble Douglas,'' she said, *' shall not pass without a prize 
from the field which he has so nobly won. This rich string of 
brilliants, which my ancestor won from the Sultan of Trebisond, 
itself a prize of battle, will be honoured by sustaining, under the 
Douglas's armour, a lock of hair of the fortunate lady whom the 
victorious lord has adopted for his guide in chivalry; and if the 
Doaglas, till he shall adorn it with that lock, will permit the 
honoured lock of hair which it now bears to retain its station, she on 
whose head it grew will hold it as a signal that poor Augusta de 
Berkely is pardoned for having gaged any mortal man in strife with 
the Knight of Douglas." 

"Woman's love," replied the Douglas, ''shall not divorce this 
locket from my bosom, which I will keep till the last day of my 
life, as emblematic of female worth and female virtue. And, not to 
encroach upon the valued and honoured province of Sir John de 
Walton, be it known to all men, that whoever shall say that the 
Lady Augusta of Berkely has, in this entangled matter, acted other- 
wise than becomes the noblest of her sex, he will do well to be ready 
to maintain such a proposition with his lance, against James of 
Douglas, in a fair field." 

This speech was heard with approbation on all sides; and the 
news brought by Meredith of the defeat of the Earl of Pembroke, 
and his subsequent retreat, reconciled the fiercest of the English 
soldiers to the surrender of Douglas Castle. The necessary conditions 
were speedily agreed on, which put the Scottish in possession of this 
stronghold, together with the stores, both oi uusa «xA visinix£i3c^<cs\x^ 
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of every kind, which it containecL The garrisou had it to boast that 
thej obtained a free passage, vrith their horses and arms, to return by 
the shortest and safest route to the marches of England^ without 
either suffering or inflicting damage^ 

Margaret of Hautlieu was not behind in acting a generous part ; 
the gallant Knight of Yalence was allowed to accompany his friend 
De Walton and the Lady Augusta to England, and without ransom. 

The venerable prelate of Glasgow, seeing what appeared at one 
time likely to end in a general conflict, terminate so auspiciously for 
his country, contented himself with bestowing his blessing on the 
assembled multitude, and retiring with those who came to assist in 
the service of the day. 

This surrender of Douglas Castle upon the Palm Sunday of 19th 
March, 1306-7, was the beginning of a career of donquest which 
was uninterrupted, in which the greater part of the strengths and 
fortresses of Scotland were yielded to those who asserted the liberty 
of their country, until the crowning mercy was gained in the cele- 
brated field of Bannockburn, where the English sustained a defeat 
more disastrous than is mentioned upon any other occasion in their 
annals. 

Little need be said of the fate of the persons of this story. £jng 
Edward was greatly enraged at Sir John de Walton for having sur- 
rendered the Castle of Douglas, securing at the same time his own 
object, the envied hand of the heiress of Berkely. The knights to 
whom he referred the matter as a subject of enquiry, gave it, never- 
theless, as their opinion that De Walton was void of all censure^ 
having discharged his duty in its fullest extent, till the commands 
of his superior officer obliged him to surrender the Dangerous Castle. 

A singular renewal of intercourse took place, many months after- 
wards, between Margaret of Hautlieu and her lover. Sir Malcolm 
Fleming. The use which the lady made of her freedom, and of the 
doom of the Scottish Parliament, which put her in possession of 
her father's inheritance, was to follow her adventurous spirit through 
dangers not usually encountered by those of her sex ; and the Lady 
of Hautlieu was not only a daring follower of the chase, but it was 
said that she was even not daunted in the battle-field. She remained 
faithful to the political principles which she had adopted at an early 
period ; and it seemed as if she had formed the gallant resolution of 
shaking the god Cupid from her horse's mane, if not treading him 
beneath her horse's feet. 

The Fleming, although h« had vanished from the neighbourhood 
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of the counties of Lanark <and Ayr, made an attempt to state his 
apology to the Lady de Hautlieu herself, who returned his letter 
unopened, and remained to all appearance resolved nerer again to 
enter upon the topic of their original engagement. It chanced, how- 
ever, at a later period of the war with England, while Fleming was 
one night travelling upon the Border, after the ordinary fashion of 
one who sought adventures, a waiting-maid, eq^uipped in a fantastic 
habit, asked the protection of his arm in the name of her lady, who, 
late in the evening, had been made captive, she said, by certain ill- 
disposed caitiffs, who were carrying her by force through the forest. 
The Fleming's lance was, of course, in its rest, and woe betide the 
faitour whose lot it was to encounter its thrust ; the first fell, incapable 
of further combat, and another of the felons encountered the same 
fate with little more resistance. The lady, released from the dis- 
courteous cord which restrained her liberty, did not hesitate to join 
company with the brave knight by whom she had been rescued ; and 
although the darkness did not permit her to recognise her old lover 
in her liberator, yet she could not but lend a willing ear to the 
conversation with which he entertained her as they proceeded on 
the way. He spoke of the fallen caitiffis as being Englishmen, who 
found a pleasure in exercising oppression and barbarities upon the 
wandering damsels of Scotland, and whose cause, therefore, the 
champions of that country were bound to avenge while the blood 
throbbed in their veins. He spoke of the injustice of the national 
quarrel which had afforded a pretence for such deliberate oppression ; 
and the lady, who herself had suffered so much by the interference 
of the English in the affairs of Scotland, readily acquiesced in the 
sentiments which he expressed on a subject which she had so much 
reason for regarding as an afflicting one. Her answer was given in 
the spirit of a person who would not hesitate, if the times should call 
for such an example, to defend even with her hand the rights which 
she asserted with her tongue. 

Pleased with the sentiments which she expressed, and recognising 
in her voice that secret charm, which, once impressed upon the 
human heart, is rarely wrought out of the remembrance by a long 
train of subsequent events, he almost persuaded himself that the 
tones were familiar to him, and had at one time formed the key to 
his innermost affections. In proceeding on their journey, the 
knighf s troubled state of mind was augmented instead of being 
diminished. The scenes of his earliest youth were recalled by cir- 
cumstances so slight, as would in ordinary caAAA Vv^n^ y^q&^^:^\n.v^ 
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effect whatever ; the Bentiments appeared similar to those which 
his life had heen devoted to enforce, and he half persuaded himself 
that the dawn of day was to be to him the b^^inning of a fortane 
equally singular and extraordinary. 

In the midst of this anxiety, Sir Malcolm Fleming had no anti- 
cipation that the lady whom he had heretofore rejected was again 
thrown into his path, after years of absence ; still less, when day- 
light gave him a partial view of his fair companion's countenance, 
was he prepared to believe that he was once again to term himself 
the champion of Margaret de Hautlieu, but it was so. The lady, on 
that direful morning when she retired from the church of Douglas, 
had not resolved (indeed what lady ever did ?) to renounce, without 
some struggle, the beauties which she had once possessed. A long 
process of time, employed under skilful hands, had succeeded in 
obliterating the scars which remained as the marks of her fisill. 
These were now considerably effaced, and the lost organ of sight 
no longer appeared so great a blemish, concealed, as it was, by a 
black ribbon, and the arts of the tirewom&n, who made it her 
business to shadow it over by a lock of hair. In a word, he saw the 
same Margaret de Hautlieu, with no very different style of expres- 
sion from that which her face, partaking of the high and passionate 
character of her soul, had always presented. It seemed to both, 
therefore, that their fate, by bringing them together after a separa- 
tion which appeared so decisive, had intimated its fiat that their 
fortunes were inseparable from each other. By the time that the 
summer sun had climbed high in the heavens, the two travelleis 
rode apart from their retinue, conversing together with an eagerness 
which marked the important matters in discussion between them ; 
and in a short time it was made generally known through Scotland, 
that Sir Malcolm Fleming and the Lady Margaret de Hautlieu were 
to be united at the court of the good King Robert, and the husband 
invested with the honours of Biggar and Cumbernauld, an earldom 
so long known in the family of Fleming. 



The gentle reader is acquainted that these are, in all probability, 
the last tales which it will be the lot of the Author to submit to the 
public He is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of 
war is commissioned by its Koyal Master to carry the Author of 
Waybblet to climates in which he may possibly obtain such a 
iiOBitojiatioii of healtb aa may «ftrv^ him to si^in his thread to an end 
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in his own country. Had he continued to prosecute his usual 
literary labours, it seems indeed probable, that at the term of years 
he has already attained, the bowl, to use the pathetic language of 
Scripture, would hare been broken at the fountain ; and little can 
one, who has enjoyed on the whole an uncommon share of the most 
inestimable of worldly blessings, be entitled to complain, that life, 
advancing to its period, should be attended with its usual propor- 
tions of shadows and storms. They have affected him at least in no 
more painful manner than is inseparable from the discharge of this 
part of the debt of humanity. Of those whose relation to him in the 
ranks of life might have ensured him their sympathy under indis- 
position, many are now no more ; and those who may yet follow in 
his wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing inevitable evils, an 
example of firmness and patience, more especially on the part of one 
who has enjoyed no small good fortune during the course of his 
pilgrimage. 

The public have claims on his gratitude, for which the Author of 
Wayebley has no adequate means of expression ; but he may be per- 
mitted to hope, that the powers of his mind, such as they are, may 
not have a different date from those of his body ; and that he may 
again meet his patronising friends, if not exactly in his old fashion of 
literature, at least in some branch, which may not call forth the 
remark, that — 

** Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage." 

Abbotstobd, September^ 183L 




NOTES TO CASTLE DANGEROUS. 



* p. 178. — Castlb of Douglas.— The foUowii^ notice of Douglas 
Castle, &c., is from the Description of the Sherimiom of Lanark, by 
William Hamilton of Wishaw, written in the beginning of the last centoiyi 
and printed by the Maitland Clnb of Olasgow in 1831: — 

*' Douglass parish, and baronie and lor£hip, heth veiy long appertained 
to the family of Douglass, and continued with the Juries of Douglass 
until their fatall forfeiture, anno 1455 ; during which tyme there are many 
noble and important actions recorded in histories performed by them, l^ 
the lords and earls of that great family. It was thereafter given to 
Douglass, Earle of Anguse, and continued with them untill William, Karle 
of Aiiguse, was created Marquess of Douglass, anno 1633 ; and is now the 
principal seat of the Marquess of Douglass his family. It is a large baronie 
and parish, and ane laick patronage ; and the Marquess is both titular and 

gatron. He heth there, near to ihe church, a very considerable great 
ouse, called the Castle of Douglass ; and near the church is a fyne TiUeige^ 
called the town of Douglass, long since erected in a buigh of baronie. It 
heth ane handsome church^ with many ancient monuments and inscrip- 
tions on the old interments of the Earles of this place. 

" The water of Douglas runs quyte through the whole length of this 
parish, and upon either side of the water it is called Donglasdale. It 
toucheth Clyde towards the north, and is bounded by Lesmahagow to the 
west, Kyle to the south-west, Crawford John and Carmichaell to the south 
and south-east. It is a pleasant strath, plentifiill in grass and com, and 
coal ; and the minister is well provided. 

'* The lands of Heysleside, belonging to Samuel Douglass, has a good 
house and pleasant seat, close by a wood," &c. — p. 65. 

* P. 204. — Hazelsedb Place. — [Hazelside Place, the fief granted to 
Thomas Dickson by William the Hardy, seventh Lord Doughs, is still 
pointed out about two miles to the soutji-west of the Castle Dangerous. 
Dickson was sixty years of age at the time when Lord James first 
appeared in Douglasdale. His heirs kept possession of the fief for 
centuries ; and some respectable gentlemen's families in Lanarkshire still 
trace themselves to this ancestor. — From Notes by Mr, HaddowJ] 

* P. 213. — Epithets of Poets. — The name of Maker stands for Pod 
(with the original sense of which word it exactly corresponds) in the old 
Scottish language. That of Trowoew or Troubaaour — Fmder, in short- 
has a similar meaning, and almost in every country the poetical tribes 
have been graced with the same epithets, inferring the property of those 
who employ invention or creation. 

* P. 244.— Scotch Wild Cattle. — These Bulls are thus described 
by Hector Boetius, concerning whom he says — " In this wood (namely, 
the Caledonian wood) were sometime white bulls, with crisp and curling 
manes, like fierce lions; and though they seemed meek and tame 
in the remnant figure of their bodies, they were more wild than any 
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Other beasts, and had such hatred against the society and company 
of men, that they never came in the woods nor lesories where they 
found any foot or hand thereof, and many days after they eat not of 
the herbs that were touched or handled by man. These bulls were so 
wild, that they were never taken but by slight and crafty labour, and 
so impatient, that after they were taken they died from insupportable 
dolour. As soon as any man invaded these bulls, they rushed with such 
terrible press upon him that they struck him to the earth, taking no 
fear of hounds, sharp lances, or other most penetrative weapons.'' — Boetvus 
Chron, Scot, Vol. I., p. zxziz. 

The wild cattle of this breed, which are now only known in one manor 
in England, that of Chillingham Castle in Northumberland (the seat of the 
Earl of Tankerville), were, in the memory of man, still preserved in three 
places in Scotland, namely, Drumlanrig, Cumbernauld, and the upper park 
at Hamilton Palace, at all of which places, except the last, I believe, they 
have now been destroyed, on account of their ferocity. But though those 
of modem days are remarkable for their white colour, with black muzzles, 
and exhibiting, in a small degree, the black mane, about three or four 
inches long, by which the bulls in particular are distinguished, they do 
not by any means come near the terrific description given us by the 
ancient authors, which has made some naturalists think that these animals 
should probably be referred to a different species, though possessing the 
same general habits, and included in the same genus. The bones which 
are often discovered in Scottish mosses belong certainly to a race of animals 
much larger than those of Chillingham, which seldom grow to above 80 
stone (of 14 lbs.), the general weight varying from 60 to 80 stone. We 
should be accounted very negligent by one class of readers, did we not 
record that the beef furnished by those cattle is of excellent flavour, and 
finely marbled. 

[The following is an extract from a letter received by Sir Walter Scott, 
some time after the publication of the novel : — 

" When it is wished to kill any of the cattle at Chillingham, the keeper 
goes into the herd on horseback, in which way they are quite accessible, 
and singling out his victim, takes aim with a large rifle-gun, and seldom 
fails in bringing him down. If the poor animal makes much bellowing in 
his agony, and especially if the ground be stained with his blood, his com- 
panions become very furious, and are themselves, I believe, accessory to 
his death. After which, they fly off to a distant part of the park, and he 
is drawn away on a sledge. Lord Tankerville is very tenacious of these 
singular animals ; he will on no account part with a living one, and hardly 
allows of a sufficient number being killed, to leave pasturage for those that 
remain. 

** It happened on one occasion, three or four years ago, that a party 
visitiiig at the castle, among whom were some men oftoar, who had hunted 
buffaloes in foreign parts, obtained permission to do the keeper's work and 
shoot one of the wild cattle. They sallied out on horseback, and, duly 
equipped for the enterprise, attacked their object. The poor animal 
received several wounds, but none of them proving fatal, he retired before 
his pursuers, roaring with pain and rage, till, planting himself against a 
wall or trecj he stood at bay, offering a front of defiance. In this position 
the youthful heir of the castle. Lord Ossulston, rode up to give him the 
fatal shot. Though warned of the danger of approaching near to the 
enraged animal, and especially of firing without first having turned his 
horse's head in a direction to be ready for flight, he discharged his piece ; 
but ere he could turn his horse round to make loia TCk\x«A?[.^\£.^'EAi^^|^)^^»s^ 
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had planged his immense horns into its flank. The horse staggered and 
was near falling, bat recovering by a violent effort, he extricated himself 
from his inforiated porsner, making off with all the speed his wasting 
strength supplied, his entrails meanwhile drag^g on the ground; till at 
length he fell, and died at the same moment. The animal was now dose 
upon his rear, and the young Lord would unquestionably have shared the 
fate of lus unhappy steed, nad not the keeper, deemima; it full time to 
conclude the days dvoerwm^ fired at the instant. His shot brought the 
beast to ^e ground, and running in with his large knife, he put a period 
to his exiatence. 

" This scene of gentlemanly pastime was viewed frx>m a turret of the 
castle by Lady Tankerville and her female visitors. Such a situation for 
the mother of the young hero was anything but enviable."] 

* P. 282. — Coleridge. — [The author nas somewhat altered part of a 
beautiful unpublished fragment of Coleridge : — 

" Where ia the grave of Sir Arthur Orellan — 
Where may the graye of that good knight be? 

By the marge of a broolc, on the slope of Helvellyn, 
Under the boughB of a young birch'tree. 
The Oak that in Smnmer was pleasant to hear, 
That rustled in Autumn all withered and sear. 
That whistled and groaned thro' the Winter alone. 
He hath gone, and a birch in his place is grown. 
The knight's bones are dust. 
His good sword is rust ; 
His spirit is with the saints, we truat." 

.Beta.] 

* P. 344. — Bloody Sykes. — The ominous name of Bloodmire-Sink 
or Syke, marks a narrow hollow to the north-west of Douglas Castle, 
from which it is distant about the third of a mile. Mr. Haddow states, 
that according to local tradition, the name was given in consequence of 
Sir James Douglas having at this spot intercept^ and slain ps^ of the 
garrison of the castle while De Walton was in command. 

* P. 871. — Death of Young Dickson. — [The fidl of this braye 
stripling by the hand of the English governor, and the stem heroism 
of the father in turning from the spot where he lay, ''a model of 
beauty and strength," that he might not be withdrawn from' the 
duty which Dougli^ had assigned him of protecting the Lady of Berkely^ 
excites an interest for both, with which it is almost to be regretted 
that history interferes. It was the old man, Thomas Dickson, not 
his son, who fell. The slogcm, "a Douglas, a Douglas," having hem 
prematurely raised, Dickson, who was within the church, thmking 
that his voung Lord with his armed band was at hand, drew his 
sword, and with only one man to assist him, opposed the English, who 
now rushed to the door. Cut across the middle by an English sword, he 
still continued, his opposition, till he fell lifeless at the threshold. - Such 
is the tradition, and it is supported by a memorial of some authority— a 
tombstone, still to be seen in the churchyard of Douglas, on which is 
sculptured a figure of Dickson, supporting with his left arm his protruding 
entrails, and raising his sword with the other in the attitude of combat]^ 
Note by the Rev, Mr, Stewart of Douglas, 
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A', all, 

Aa, aw, atoe, 

Ableeze, blazing. 

Aboon, abnne, a^>ove, 

Abalyiements, Tudnliments; ac- 
coutrements, 

Ae, one, 

Aefauld, simple; honest, 

Aff, off, 

Aff-hands, Tiands off. 

Afore, before. 

Aft, oft, 

Aften, often, 

Afterhend, afterwards. 

Again, agane, against ; until, 

Again-e'en, about evening, 

Agee, ajee, awry ; off the right line ; 
obliquely; vrrong, 

Ahint, behind, 

Aiblins, perhaps, 

Aik snag, oak stick. 

Ail, preverU, 

Ain, ovm, 

Aines, aince, ance, anes, once, 

Ainsells, ovm selves. 

Air, ear, ea/rly. 

Aim, iron, 

Airt, to direct, 

Airts, points of the compass. 

Aits, oa^; ait-meal, oat-meal, 

Aiver, aver, a work-horse, 

Aiee, aujry; see agee. 
^lane, alone, 

Al fresco, otU in the open air, 

AUenarly, solely. 

A-low, a-fire; in aflame, 

Altoun, old tovm, 

Amaist, almost. 

Ambry, aumry, almery, close cup- 
board for keeping cold victualst 
bread, dsc. 

An, ty. 



Andrea Ferrara, EighZand broad- 
sword, 

Anent, opposite; respecting, 

Anes-errandf of set purpose; sole- 
errand,. 

Aneuch, enough. 

Ante-nap, amtenuptiaX fomicaiion 
between persons who are afterwards 
married to each other, 

Archilowe (of unknown derivation), 
a peace-offermg. 

Ark, meal-ark ; a large chest for 
holding meal, 

Aries, earnest mxmey. 

Aroint, avav/nt, 

Arriage and carriage, plough OAvd 
cart service. 

Ass, ashes. 

Assoilzie, assoilize, acquit, 

Assythment, legal compensation or 
satisfaction, 

Atweel, I wot well. 

Aucht, aught, to possess or belong to, 
"Whae's aught it?" to whom 
does it belong f 

Aught, possession; property, **In 
ane's aught, " in one's keeping; also 
eight, 

Auld, old, 

Auld ane, Vie devil, 

Auld-farran, sagacious, 

Auld Reekie, Edinburgh, 

Auld-warld, old fashioned ; antique. 

Auld-warld stories, ancimt stories, 

Ava', at all, 

Aweel, weU, 

Awes, ou>es, 

Awmous, alms, 

Awmry, see ambry. 

Awn, owing, 

Awsome, awful; terrible, 

AHiOsk, 
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Ba', Juvud'halL 

Baby btmeh; tassel. 

Back, backet, coat-scuUle. Asa- 

backet, caJi-sctiUle, Adj. muckle- 

backit, broad-hacked, 
Backsey, t?ie sirloin, 
Baff, blow; bang; hea/oy (hwrnp, 
Baik, beck; curtsy ; reference. 
Bailie, alderma/n cr magistrate. 
Bairns, children. 
Baith, both. 
Baittle, rich pasture, 
Baittle grass gmnd, richelose<ropped 

sheep pasture, 
Baldrick, girdle, 
Ballant, ballad; fable. 
Ban, curse, 
Band, boTid, 
Banes, bones. 
Bang, spring ; a bound, 
Bangster, a molentfellow who carries 

everything before hvm, 
Bannet, bonm^t 

'Rdkunocky fiat rovmd cake I a scone, 
Bannock-floke, turbot. 
Bargaining, disputing; baUling, 
Barken, encrust, 
Barkit, tanned, 
Barla fommil, barley, barly (from 

parlez), a cry for a truce among 

boys at their violent gameSy **byow 

Zady^ upset/ I am dotonl*^ 
Barm, yeast. 

Barns-breaking, idle frolic, 
Barrace, bounds; lists for com- 

batants. 
Barrow-tram, shaft of a wheel- 
barrow. 
Bartizan (in fortification), battle* 

tnent, 
Ba'-speil,/(K>^^Z2 match, 
Batts, botts; the colic, 
Baadrons, puss; a cat. 
Banks, utmUtivated places between 

ridges of land. 
Bauld, bcUd; also bold, 
Banlk, plot ofgrotmd. 
Bawbee, h>alfpenny. 
Bawbee rows, halfpen/n/y rolls, 
Bawson-faced, hmim/g a white oblong 

spot on the face, 
Baxter, baker, 
Bayganet^ bayonet. 
Be, *Met be," let atone f not to 

fnsntum. 



Beal, biel (GaeL), rrumth; opening; 
also suppurate. 

Bean, bien, bein, well to do; com- 
fortcMe and weU provided. 

Bean-hool, beamr-huU, 

Bear, barley that has more than two 
rows of grain in the ear. 

Bedesman, one thai prays for, or to; 
a poor pensioner, 

Bedral, a beadle; grave-digger; also 
bedrid, 

Beef-brewis, beef-soup, 

Beflmnmed, palavered; befooled; 
flattered, 

Begnitten, exhausted with weeping. 

Begonk, begoke, trick; humbug. 

Beild, bield, sheUsr, 

Bein, wealthy; well provided. 

Belike, perhaps, 

Belive, belyye, by and by ; speedily. 

Bell-the-cat, to contend with, es- 
pecially of superior ranJc or power; 
to use strong measitres regctrdless 
of consequences. 

Bell- wavering, wandering, 

Ben (be-in), the irvner apartment. 
•*To bring far ben," to treat with 
great respeist and hospitality. 

Bend-leather, thick sole leaiOier. 

Bennison, blessing. 

Bent, a kind of grass; metaphori- 
cally the hill; Vie moor, " Ta'en 
ihohejit," takenthefield; runaway. 

Besom, a jade. 

Bicker, a wooden vessel made by a 
cooper for holding liquor, brose, 
&c.; to quarrel. 

Bide, stay; endure; reside, *'Bide 
a blink," ^ay a m/oment. 

Biding, abiding; waiting; residing. 

Bield, see beild. 

Bien, see bein. 

Big, buHd; tiUo great, large, 

Bigging, building, 

Biggit, built. 

Biggonets, linen caps of the fashion 
worn by the Beguine sisterhood. 

Bike, byke, bink, wUd^bees* nest, 

Billy (the infantine pronunciation 
oibrither), brother. 

Bind (in drinking), as m/uch liquor 
as one can carry under his band or 
girdle. " I 'm at my bind," /'« 
got my full Tneasure, 
\'^Sx2l^UimKs baunks acclivity. 
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Binn, bing, heap ofwUhrasihed com, 

Binna, he not, 

Birk, birch, 

Birkie, a child's gcMTie at cards; also 
a lively young fellow, 

Birl, toss, 

Birling, drinking ; administering 
liquor; also makiTig a grumbling 
noise like an old-fashioned spin^ 
nin^-wheel or hand-mill in motion, 

Birly-man, Birlleman, the petty 
officer of a bwrgh of bar (my, 

Birn, hwrdtm,, "Skin and bim," 
full account of a sheep, by bringing 
the skin with the tar-mark, and the 
head vnth the brand on tiie nose; 
the whole of anything ; a bum. 

Birr, noise; vehemence; stimulate, 

Birse, bristles, '* Set up his birse," 
roused him to his mettle ; put him 
in a totoering passioji. 

Bit (used as a diminutiye). "Bit 
bum," small rvoulet, *'Bit las- 
sock," little girl. 

Bit, small space; spot, "Blithe 
hit,*' pleasant spot. 

Bite, a bit, ** Bite of bread," a 
mmithful of bread, 

Bittle, beetle, a wooden baJtfor beat- 
ing of linen, 

Bittock, little bit; a short distance, 
(Ock is used as a diminutiye, as in 
lassock for lass.) 

Blackayiced, dark-complexioned. 

Black-fishers, poachers who kiU 
salmon in dose-time, 

Blackit, blackened. 

Black-mail, security-money paid to 
freebooters. 

Black-nebs, dsTnocmts ; factious dis- 
contented revilers. 

BlastiDg, puffing and blowing; also 
boasting, 

Blate, bashfvZ; m/tdest, 

Blawart, blaewort, bluebottle, blue- 
wort, centaurea cyam/us, 

Blaw-in-my-lug, boast in mine ear ; 
flatterer; parasite, 

Blawing in one's lug, flattering; 
using drcy/ndocution. 

Blearing your e'e, blinding you with 
flattery, 

Bleeze, blaze. 

Blether, bladder; to talk foolishly. 

Blethers, babbling; foolish talk, 

2» 



Blink, glance of the eye ; glimpse; a 

tvmJcling, 
Blithe, glad; pleasanL 
Blood-wite, compensation, or fine for 

bloodshed, 
Bluid, blood, 
Blunker, bwngler; om iJiat spoils 

everything he middles with. 
Boast, talking to intimidate. 
Bob, dance; up and down, 
Bodach, old Tnan; bug-a-boo, 
Boddle, a copper coin, value, the 

sixth part of an English penny, 

equal to two doits, or Scottish 

pennies; a farthing, 
Bodci whM is bidden ; offer, 
Bogilly, full of goblins. 
Bogles, goblins; bugbears; scare- 

crotos; ghosts. 
Bole, boal, a locker in the wall of a 

cottage for keeping books, dkc, 

"Window-bole," a window with 

blinds of vjood, toith one small 

pane of glass in the middle, instead 

of casement. 
Bolt, arrow, 
Bonnally, bonnaile, a parting cup 

with a friend, in earnest of wishing 

him, a prosperous jov/mey. 
Bonnet-laird, small proprietor of 

land, 
Bonnie, bonny, pretty; beautiful; 

&lao strong; wcnrthy ; approved. 
Bonny - waWlies, toys; trinkets, 

Waulie (a daisy) is commonly used 

figuratively to easpress what is 

beautiful, 
Boobie, a dunce. 
Boot, buit, a balance of value in 

barter, *• Into the boot," given 

inio {instead of] the boot. 
Booth, shop, 
Bordel, brothel, 

Borrell-loons, low rustic rogues, 
BoTTOwing-days, the three last days 

ofAfarSi, 0,8, 
" March borrowed frae Aprils 
Three days^ an* they were iU; 
The first o* them u>as wind and west. 
The second o* them ufas snaw an 

sleet. 
The third o* them was sic a freeze. 
That the birds* legs stack to the trees, ** 
See Note, Heart of Mid- 

LOTHUiS, 
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Boss, hollow. 

Bothy, hut; hovel. 

Bouk, bulk; body. 

Booking, bucking; ioakinff. 

Bool o' a pint stoup, hmuUe of a 
two-quart pot 

Bountith, the bounty given in ad- 
dition to stipulated wages. 

BoTodf jeer; mock; a Joke. 

Boorocks, boorachs, confused heaps ; 
miserable huts; also small en- 
closures. 

Boortree-bush, elder bush. 

Bow, boll, or dry measure, contain' 
ing the sixteenth part of a chalder. 

Bow and brach, b&io and hownd, 

Bowerwoman, lady*s m/iid, 

Bowies, casks with the head taken 
out; tubs; milk-pails. 

Bowk, bulk; body; carcass. 

Bowse, pull. 

Bracken, /em. 

Brae, rising ground. 

Braid, broad. 

Brander, gridiron; to broU. 

Brandered, grilled; broiled. 

Brank-new, bran-new, a pftrase 
equivalent to ^ spick and span;" 
quite new. 

Brash, transient JU of sickness. 

Brat, a peevish child. 

Brattach, standard; literally, doth. 

Braw, ftrow / fine. 

Brawly, bravely ; finely. 

Braws, braveries; finery. 

Breaskit, briskit, 6ie breast. 

Brecham, vxfrking horse's collar, 

Breckan, fern. 

Breeks, breekless, breeches; breechUse. 

Breering, sprouting; coming through 

the ground, as yonng corn, &c. 
. Brent brow, high forehead; straight 
andsTTiooth, 

Brewis, the scum caused by boiling. 

Brickie, bruckle, brittle; ticklish. 

Brig, bridge. 

Brither, brother. 

Brooch, breast-pin, 

Brochan, gruel; porridge. 

Broche, broach, a roasting spU. 

Brock, badger (from its white or 
spotted face). 

Brockit, white-faced. 

Brockit-cow, white-faced cow. 

Brad, a plate. 



Bn^, apoinled instrummiAt mmA o» 
a shoimaJcer's a/wl. 

Brogging, pricking with a sharp- 
pointed instrumenL 

Brognes, shoes; in the Lowlands, 
shoes of half -dressed leather. 

Broken man, outlaw; bankrupL 

Broo, bree, broth; Juice; also, 
opinion founded on bruit or report. 

Brose, a kind of pottage, made by 
pouring boiUng waJter or broth on 
meal, which is stirred whUe the 
liquid is poured. The diA is 
oalled,from the nature of the liquid, 
*' water-brose," or ** kail^frose," 

Brose, brewis; stir-abotU. 

Brose-time, bntwis-tims; suppsr4me. 

Bronze, a wedding race. 

Brown Han of the Moors, a droieh, 
dwarf, or suibterranetm elf. 

Brownies, domestic goblins; the 
'•JRoHn GoodfdUnoe" of Seotlamd. 

Browst, brewing; ae much as is 
brewed at one time, 

Bmick, brook, use; wear; enjoy, 

Broilzie, broU; scuffle; disturbance. 

Bmnstane, brimstone. 

Brosten, burst. 

Buckie, shell of a tea-snail, or any 
spiral sheU, of whatever size. 
*<Deil, or deeril's bnckie," a 
perverse, refractory youngster; a 
mischievous mad-oap that has an 
evil tuHst in his ehciraetcr, 

Bnik, bake, book. 

Buirdly, strong; aMetic* 

Bmst, boost, Oie mark set vpen eatUe 
by their owners. 

BuUseg, a gelded bull, 

BumbfUEed, amamlj oanfuMtd; 
stupefied. 

Band, bound. 

Banker, bem£h. "Sand-banker," 
sand bank; in cottages a seat 
which also serves for a ehest^ open- 
ing urith a hinged lid. 

Bxuik, dress; to deck up. 

Basking, dressing, 

Bat-an -ben, he out and he in^ or the 
outer and inner side of the parti- 
ticn-wall in a house eonsisHng ^ 
two apartments. 

Battock-mail, fine imposed for for- 
nieatien in lieu of sitting on the 
sUkI of repentance. 
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Bye, ''down bye/' down yonder; 

not far off. 
By ordinar, more than ordinary. 
By, past; besides; over amd above, 
Byganes, bygones, what is gone by 

and past. 
Byre, shippen; cow-house. 
By time, odd time; interval o/leisure; 

now cmd then, 

Ca', drive; call. . "Ca'-throw," 

disturbance; prevention, "Ca* 

the shuttle," drvoe the shuttle. 
Cadger, carrier; huxter, 
Cadgy, lively and frisky; wemton, 
Cadie, street-porter, 
Gaickling, cackling, 
Gailliachs (Gael.) old women. 
Calmed, kaimed, combed, 
Caird, tinker. 
Cairn, Tuap of loose stones pUed as a 

memorial of some vndividual or 

occurrence. 
Calf-ward, see oaof-ward. 
Callan, callant, young lad; a some- 
what irrisory use of the old term 

gallant; a fine fellow. 
Caller, cool^ fresh, ** Caller oysters," 

or " herrings," newly caught, 
Callet, the head. 
Calm sough, a quiet tongue. 
Cam, cam£, 
Camstery, f reward; pervern; un- 

majiagecAle, 
Canna, cannot, 

Cannily, skilfully; cautiously. 
Canny, skilful; prudent; lv>chy ; 

in a superstitious sense, good' 

conditioned amd safe to deal with; 

trustworthy; quiet, 
Cantle, the back part of the head ; 

also a fragment broken off any 

thing. 
Cantrip, spell; incantation; charm; 

a freak. 
Canty, lively and ch^erfuZ, 
Cap, wooden vessel for holding food 

or liquor. 
Capercailzie, the great cock of the 

wood, 
Capot, to win all the tricks atpiequet, 
Cappemoity, crabbed; peevish, 
Cappie, diminutive of cap, 
Capul, horu; in a more limited 

sense, work-horse. 



Carfnffled, cuifuffled, ruffled: 

rumpled; esoeited. 
Carle, churl; gruff old man, 
Carline, carling, the feminine of 

carle ; a jade ; a untch. 
Carriage, horse-a/nd-cart service. 
Carried, in nvibibus; having the 

mind fixed upon something dif* 

ferent from the business on hand; 

homing the wits gone "a wool- 
gathering," 
Cfl^tch, carritches, catechism, 
Carvy, carraway. 
Cast, got over; recovered flrom. 
Cast, lot; fate. 
Cast ovLtffall otU; quarrel. 
Cast up, appear; also t?yrow in on^s 

teeth; reproaJchwUh, 
Caterau, kea^n ; Highland and Irish 

irregular soldier ; freebooter, 
Cauf-ward, calf-ward, pUice where 

calves are kept in the field. 
Caufif, chaff, 
Cauld, cold, Cauld be my oast, 

cold be my fate or lot, 
Cauldrife, chilly; susceptible of cold, 
Caup, cap, cup; wooden bowl; also 

the shell of a snail, as snail- 

cap. 
Causey, causeway, calsay, raised and 

paved street, "To crown the 

causey," to keep the middle or 

higher part of the street in defiance 

of all to be met, 
Cavey, hen<oop; also a parUmf or 

comm/m sea-crab, 
Cawker, sharpened horse-shoe, 
Ceeted, eiJted, 
Certie, **my certie," my faUh; in 

good troth, 
Chack, snack; luncheon, 
Chafts, jaws, 

Chalder (diy measure), sixteen bolls. 
Chancy, lucky. 
Chap, customer; fellow; also a 

stroke, 
Ohappin, choppin, a liqwld msaswre; 

a quart, 
Chappit, struck; also pownded; 

mashed. 
Chaw, chew. 
Cheap 0% weU deserving of it; 

deserving worse. 
Cheek of the door, door-post^ 
Cbeeae-feLt, cTiee8ft-d<wh» ; ^mm^ f wrws.. 
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Chenzie, chain. 

Chields, chiels, youaig fellowa. 

Ghimleyneuk, chimney comer, 

Choast (c^ as A; in TweeddaJe), hoast, 
severe cough. 

Chop, shop. 

Chowl, jowl, 

Chuclaes, barn-door fowls, 

Chackie-stanes, pebble-stones such as 
children play at chuck-farthing 
with, 

Chamlay, chimney, 

Clachan, a small viUctge, 

Clack-geese, claick-geese, barnacle 
geese, 

Claes, see claise. 

Clagged, claggit, clogged. 

Clairshach, clairsho, harp, 

Claise, clase, clothes. 

Claitlis, clothes, 

Clamjamfirie, m>obj tag-rag and bob- 
tail, 

Clamyhewit, stroke; hack with an 
axe. 

Clap, a stroke; also m^yment. 

Clap and happer, signs of investittwe 
into mill property. 

Clapper, tongue; tongue of a bell, 
** Kinging his clapper," using his 
tongue freely, 

Clarty, clorty, tmcleam,; very dirty, 
"Clartier the cosier," the dirtier 
the warmjer. 

Clash, tittle-tattle; scandal; idle 
talk, 

Clat, claut, rake together; an in- 
strum>e7Ufor raking togeUier mire, 
weeds f Ac, ; a pose of Tnoney, 

Clatter, tattle. 

Clatter-traps, raitle4raps, a ludi- 
crous name for tools and accotUre- 
ments, 

Claught, dviched; snatched vio- 
lently, 

Claut, see clat. 

Clavering, talking idly and foolishly, 

Clayers, idle talk; gossip; scandal. 

Claw, scratch; scrape, **Claw up 
their mittins," give them the 
fmishing stroke. • • Claw favour, " 
cv/rryfamowr. 

Cleck, collect; bring together ; hatch, 
** decking time,*' hatchmg time. 

Cleed, clothe, 

Cleek, cleick, h>ook. 



Cleekit, caugh>t as with a hook. 

"Cleekit in the conzie," hooked 

in the loin, 
Clerkit, written. 
Cleugh, cliff; rugged precipice ; also 

ravine. 
Clink, smaH stroke; also a Jingling 

sound, metaph. m^mey. 
Clinket, clanked; struck. 
Clipping time, the nick of time. 

•* To come in clipping time," to 

coTM as opportimely oa he who 

visits a farmer at sheep-shearing 

time, when there is altvays mirth 

and good cheer. 
Clocking or decking heq, clucking, 

hatching, breeding Tien, 
Clodded, threw clods; threw with 

violence, 
Clomb, climbed, 
Cloot* or clute, a rag ; cloth, 
Cloot, clooye, divided hoof; cloven 

hoof, ** Cloot and cloot," hoof 

and hoof, ie., every hoof. 
Clour, bump upon the head from a 

blow; also indentation in a brass 

or pewter vessel; defacement; in- 

equality of surface produced by a 

blow, 
Cloured, adj. of clour. 
Clout ower, crack over. 
Clute, see cloot. 
Coal-heugh, place where coals are 

hewed or dMg. 
Coble, small fishing^boai upon a 

river. 
Cock bree, cock broo, cock broth. 
Cocky-leeky, cock-a-leekie, leek soup 

in which a cock has been boUed. 
Cockemonie, th>e gathering of a 

young womoi/iCs hair under the 

snood orJUlet. 
Cock-laird, a land proprietor who 

cultivates his own estate. 
Cockle-brained, chuckle-headed ; 

foolish, 
Cock-padle, lump-fish. 
Cod, piUow; also pod. 
Codling, an apple so called ; a baking 

apple, * * Carlisle codlings " are in 

great esteem. 
Coffe, a merchant. 
Coft, bought. 

Cog, to empty or pour out. 
\ Co\Sj^% knave, greedy fellow. 
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Cogne, cogie, a round wooden vessel 
made by a coopeff for holMng 
milky brose, liqiufr, &c. 

Collie, cur; dog, 

Gollie-shangy, qua/rrel; confused 
uproar Wee thai prodttced when 
coUieB fall Orworrying one 'another 
abotU one of their own hind who 
Tias got a shangle or shagan, 
i.e., a canister, ikc, tied to his 
tail, 

CoUops, minced meat. 

Coney, rabbit. 

Cookie, a kind of smaU sweet-bread 
for eaUng at tea, 

Coost, cast. 

Corbie, rawn, ' * Corbie messenger, " 
one that is long upon his errand, 
or who, like the raven serU from 
the Ark, returns not again. 

Coronach, dirge. 

Corps de logis, suite of rooms, 

Corri (in the Highlands), a hollow 
recess in a mmmtain, open only on 
one side. 

Cosy, cosie, cozie, UHxrm and com" 
fortable. 

Cottars, cottagers. 

Cooldna', could not. 

Coup, turn over, ** Coup the crans, " 
go to wreck, like a pot on the fire^ 
when the cran upon which it stood 
is upset. 

Coup, barter, 

Couping, buying, particularly Jtorses; 
also trucking, or bartering, 

Couteau de chasse, hunting knife. 

Cove, cave, 

Cowe, stalk, 

Cowt, colt. 

Cow yer cracks, Jiold you/r tongue. 

Crack, boast: to gossip; to talk. 

Crack, new; shoioy. 

Crack-hemp, crack-rope; gallows- 
apple. 

Cracks, hearty conversation, 

Craemes, krames, warelumses where 
goods are crammed or packed; 
range of booths for the sale of 
goods. 

Craft, crofi; grazing field. 

Craig, crag, rock; neck; tliroai. 

Craigsman, one who is dexterous in 
climbing rocks. 

Crap, crop, produce of the groumd. 



Crap, the top of anything ; the craw 

of a fowl, used ludicrously for a 

man*s stomach, 
Crappit heads, pudding's made in 

the heads of haddocks, 
Creach, Highland foray ; plunder^ 

vug incursion, ' 
Creel, a basket or pannier, * * To be in 

a creel," or " to have one's wits in 

a creel," to be crazy; to have one's 

ufits jumbled into confusion. 
Creelfu*, basketful. 
Creish, creesb, 0'ease. 
Creishing, greasing. 
Crewels, scrofula, 
Crombie, emmmie, crummy, a 

crooked-homed cow, ♦ 
Crook, pot-hook; the chain in old 

fireplaces. 
Crook, winding. 
Crouse, brisk; fall of heart; 

courageous-like. 
Crowdy, meal and milk mixed in a 

cold state; a kind of pottage. 
Crown of the causeway, middle of 

the street. 
Cruppin, crept. 
Cud, cudgel, 
Cuddie, cuddy, ass, 
Cuitikins, cutikings, guetres, gaiters, 
Cuitle, diddle, 

Cuittle, £ng. cuddle (with a dif- 
ferent shade of meaning) ; tickle. 

** Cuittle favour,*' curry favour, 
Cullion (Gael.) puppy; base spung- 

ingdog; base fellow; poltroon. 
Cummer, midwife; gossip, or friend. 
Cupar will to, maun to, a vjUful man 

must have his way. 
Curch (Gael, and Fr.), kerchief; a 

woman's covering for the head ; 

inner linen cap, sometimes worn 

without the mutch — see mutch. 
Curfuffle, ruffle; rumple; puJb in a 

disordered and tumbled state. 
Curliewurlies, fantastical circular 

ornaments, 
Curmurring, grumbling. 
Cum, a quantity; an indefinite 

number. 
Cumey, round; granulated. 
Curple, curpel, curpin, crupper. 
Currach, a corackU, or smcUl skiff ; 

boat of wicker'Work, covered wUK 

hides. 
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Cushat, toood'pigMn, 

Cusser, cuisser, itaUion. 

Cnstos Rotulonim, lueptr of the 

rolls. 
Cut-logged, erop-iorid. 
Cutty (cut), $lui; wortMeia ffirl j a 

loose tooman. 
Cutty, a spoon; tobaeeo-pipst ciU or 

brokefk Aart, '* Cutty spoou," a 

short horn spoon, * * dut^-stool," 

short-legged stooL 

Dab, daub, to peek as birds do. 

Dabs, smaZl bits, or specks stuck upon 
anything. 

Dacker, sear^ as for stolon or 
smuggled goods. 

DafiSn, thoughtless gaiety ; foolish 
playfulness; larking ; foolery. 

Daft, mad; frolicsome; erasey. 

Daidling, loitering; sauntering; 
getting on in a lazy^ careless way ; 
stupid, 

Daiker, to jog along; to toil, as in 
job-work. 

Daikering, see dacker. 

Dais, see deas. 

Dalt, foster-child, 

Dammer, mincer, 

Dammer, stun^ and confusion by 
striking on the head. 

Danders, cin£^r5/ refuse qf a smith* s 
fvre. 

Dandering, satmtervng ; roaming 
idly from place to place. 

Dandilly, spoiled by too much in- 
dulgence. 

Dang, dung, struck; suMued; 
knocked over, 

Darg, dargue, a day's work. 

Dam, dern, conceal, 

Daunder, see dandering. 

Daur, daured, dare; dared. 

Day, ** the day," to-day, 

Dead-thraw, the death throes; last 
agonies. When allied to an in- 
animate object, it means neither 
dead nor alive, neither hot nor 
cold. 

Deas, dais, dees, tahle, great hall 
table; a place of h^mimr at table ; 
a pew in the church (also a tu/rf 
seat erected at the doors of cottages f 
but not used by the Author of 
Wayzbuby in this sense). 



Deasil, motion contrary to that of the 
sun; a Highland superstUious 
custom^ implying some preter- 
natural virtue. 

Death-ruckle, deoith-rattU in the 
throat of a dying person. 

Deaye, deafen. 

Dee, die, 

Deeing, dying ; also doing, 

Deevil's buclue, imp of Satan ; limb 
of the devil. 

Deil, devU. 

Deil gaed o*er Jock Wabater, every 
thing went topsy-turvy; there was 
the devil to pay. 

Deil haet o' me, the devil do I. 

Deil may care, ^ devU may care; 
I don*t care. 

Deil's dozen, thirteen. 

Deil's snuff-box, the common puff- 
ball. 

Delieret, delirious. 

Deliver, active; free in motion, 

Deliverly, actively; alertly. 

Delve, see devel. 

Demented, insans. 

Dentier, daintier; more nice ami 
delicate. 

Denty, dainty ; nice; dandy. 

Dern, concealed; secret; hidden. 

Demed, concealed, 

Devel, delve, very hard blow. 

Diaoul (GaeL) d^l. 

Didna, did not. 

Dighting, separating; wiping. 

Dight your gab, hold your tongue. 

Dike, dyke, stone-watl fence. 

Ding, strike; beat; siAdue. 

Dink, neat; trim; tidy ; also eon- 
temptuous; scornful ofoth&rs. 

Dinmonts, wethers between one amd 
two years old, or that have not yet 
been tvnce shorn, 

Dinna, do not, 

Dinnle, tingle; thrill; a shivering 
blow. 

Dirdum, uproar; tumult; svU; 
chance ; penance ; a mess. 

Dirl, a thrilling knock. 

Discreet, civU. 

Discretion, dvUUy. 

Disjasked, disjaakit^yocied^y decayed; 
worn out. 

DL\june, dejune, breaftfatt, 

Diti. stops up. 
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Dittay, indictmerU. 

Div, do. 

Divot, turf; thin sod for thaiching. 

Doch-an-dorTach (Gael. ) sbvrrup-ev/p ; 

farting cup. 
Doddle, cow without horns. 
Dolled, djled, dazed; stupid; doting. 
Doited, twrMd to dotags; stupid; 

confused. 
Dole, *'dead dole," that wMehtoas 

dealt out to the poor at thefuaierals 

of the rich, 
Donnert, donnard, grossly stupid; 

stunned, *'Aiild Donnert," in 

dotage, 
Doo, dove, 
Dook, duck; immerse under wetter; 

ha4he, 
Dooket, doocat, dove-col; pigeon^ 

house, 
Dookit, see doukit. 
Dooms, used intensitively, as '* dooms 

bad," very bad (mince of d d 

bad), 
Doon, doum, 
Door-stane, threshold. 
Dorlach, see dourlach. 
Douce, quiet; sober; sedate. 
Doudle, to dandle a baby or bagpipe. 
Dought, could; was aible. 
Doukit, ducked, 
Doup, bottom; butt-end. 
Dour, hard amd impenetrahle in body 

or mind; stubborn. 
Dourlach (Grael.) bundle; knapsack; 

literally satchel of arrows. 
Douse, quiet; sensible, 
Dover, neither asle^ nor uwake; 

temporary privation of eonscums' 

russ, 
Doverlng, walking or riding half- 

asleep, as if from the effects of 

liquor; besotted; dozing, 
Dow (pronounced as in how), are 

able, Dowed, waa able, 
Dow (pronounced as in wTio), dove; 

a term of endearment, 
Dow-cote, pigeon-house. 
Dow'dna, did not like. 
Dowed, faded; vapid; decayed; Uked, 
Dowf, hollow; duU, 
Dowff, decif, 
Dowie, dolly, dull; melancholy; in 

bad heoM/b; fit bad t/une. 
Down bye, dinrni the way. 



Downa, carmot; do not; do not like. 

Dowse the glim, jn^^ out the lighL 

Draff-poke, bag of grains, 

Draig, draick, dreck, dreg; dregs; 
a word which frequently metises 
part of the name of a slovenly, 
low'lying place. In this mam,iy&r 
it is used in Mospha-draig, 

Drammock, a thick raw mixture qf 
meal and wcUer. 

Drap, drop, Drappie, little drop, 

Drap-de-berry, fine woollen doth. 

Drappit egg, poached egg, 

Drave, drove. 

Dree, suffer; endure; to dread the 
worst thai may happen. ''Dree- 
ing a sair weird," emdwring a sore 
misfortwne, 

Dreeling, drilling, 

Dreigh, tardy; slow; tiresome. 

Dridder, dreadour, dread; fear, 

Drigie, dredgie, dlrgle, fuTierai* 
company potation, 

Droghling, coghling, wTieezing amd 
blovring, 

Droukit, drenched. 

Drouthy, droughty, dry ; thirsty. 

Drow, drizzle ; mizzling rain. 

Drucken, drunken, 

Drudging-box, fiour-boao for basting 
in cookery. 

Drugsters, druggists. 

Dry multure, astricted miU'duet 
paid to one mill for grain that is 
grownd at another. 

Dub, a pool, 

Duddy, ragged. 

Duds, rags; tatters; clothes, 

Dule, dole, sorrow; mourning. 

Dulse, dulce, sea celery, 

Dxmch, jog or pu/nch ; to nudge. 

Dune, done. 

Dung ower, knocked over, 

Dunniewassal (GaeL from duine, a 
man — ^wasal, well bom), a High- 
land gentleman, generally tbs 
cadet of a family of rank, and 
who received his title from the 
land he occupied, though held at 
the will of his chieftain. 

Dunshin, jogging smartly with the 
elbow, 

Dunt, knock, stroke, or blow, that 
produces a din or sound; also a 
good sizeable portwtk oif <MNvS^]KNfu^% 
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Dwam, dwaim, dwaom, qucUm; 

9wo<m. 
Pwining, decaying; declining in 

hecUth, 
Dyester, dyer. 
Dyke, stone-wall fence. 
Dyyoor, debtor who eavmotpay, 

'Eajinajijich{GMi[,)f strong soup. The 
pot is filled with beef or mutton 
(not any particular part), as much 
water is put in as will cover the 
meat, which is kept simmering 
until it is fully done, and when 
it is taken out, the Eannarich is 
what an English cook would call 
double stock. 

Ear, early. 

Eard, earth. 

Earded, ptU in the earth ; interred. 

Earo, erne, eagle. 

Eassel, eastward. 

Ebb, shallow. 

Eclaircissement, clearing up, 

Ee, eye. Een, eyes. 

E*en, even. ** E'en sae," even so. 

E'en, evening. 

Effeir, rank; station. 

Effeir of war, warlike guise. 

Eft, a newt or lizard. 

Eident, aye-doing; diligent; carefuZ; 
aUenHve. 

Eik, eke, addition. 

Eliding, fuel. 

Eithly, easily. 

Elshin, awl. 

Eme, imcle. 

En croupe, behind the saddle. 

Endlong, in uninterrupted succeS' 
sion; even on; at full length. 

Eneugh, enough. 

Enow, Just now. 

Equal-aquals, makes all odds even. 

Errand. " For ance (ains) errand," 
for thai purpose a/one, 

Espieglerie, frolic. 

Estreeu, yestreen, yesterday; more 
properly last nig?U. 

Btter-cap, adder-cap, attercope, a 
spider; a virulent atrabilious 
person, 

Ettle, aim; intend. 

Evening, comparing, 

Evidents, evidences. 

Ewesly nearest; contigvaus. 



Ewhow 1 eh wow ! oh dear! 

Ewkinc, itching. 

Ejdea, hysterics ; ecstasies. 

Fa', taw, fall; befall; who. 

Fa, get. "We maunna i& that," 

we must not hope to get that. 
Fa'ard, favoured. '* 111 fa'ard," iU 

fcvooured. 
Va^foe. 
Fae, freue,fronu 
Fae, faie, whose; who, 
Faem, foam^ 
Fa*en, fallen. 
Failzie (legal), to fail. 
Faineant, sluggard. 
Fairing (gie him a), settle him. 
Fair strae death, a natural death 
Fair y and, a cry of encouragement to 

a shepherd* s dog. 
Faither, father. 
Faitour, raseaZ; meam, feLlow. 
Fal-lalla^ foolish ornaments in 

dress. 
Fallow, fellow, 
Falset, falsehood. 
Fan, whan, when, 
Fard, colour. 
Fard, faurd, see fa'ard. 
Farl, farle, now the fourth part of a 

large cake, originally used for com 

or bread. 
Fash, fasherie, trouibU. 
Fashing, taking or giving trouble. 
Fashous, troublesome. 
Eastern's e'en, Eastern e'en, Shrove 

Tuesday, 
Fat, whai. 
Y&xild, fold. 
Faund, foumd. 
Faur'd, favoured. ** Weel faur'd," 

weU favoured ; good-looking, 
Taxisei false, 

VBXLttfavZt; default; wani. 
Feal, sod. 
Feal-dyke, wall of sods for an, efn- 

closure, 
Yeal, faithful ; loyal. 
Fear, feer, entire. 
Feared, affected vrUhfear. 
Fearfu*, terrible. 
Feck, strength amd substanu; part 

of a thing. " Best feck," better 

part. "Maist feck," greatest 

part. 
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Feckless, powerless; pithless; feeble; 
deficient in some quality. * * Feck- 
less body," having barely the 
remains of a man. 

Fee, tcages. 

Feel, fool. 

Fell, skin ; also rocky hUl. 

Fell, strong and fiery. ** Fell 
chield," fiery fellow; terrible 
fellow. * * FeU airts, " hellish arts. 

Fell, befall. 

Femme couverte, a protected or 
married female. 

Fend, defend ; keep out bad weather; 
provide against want. 

Fended, provided; made shift. 

Fending, providing; provision, 

Fendy, dever in providing. 

Ferlie, wonder; rarUy, * * To f erlie, ' ' 
to wonder. 

Fickle, made to fiJee orfidge ; puzzle; 
difficult. 

Fie, fey, ousting unaccountahlyf as 
persons in health and soon to die 
are supposed to do in soms last 
and extraordinary effort; mad. 

Fient a haet, deuce a thing; deuce 
a bit; (from fiend) devil a bit. 

FiMng, fyking, fidgeting ; fiddle- 
faddlvng. 

FUes, defiles; spoils. 

Finner, a small whale. 

Fireflanght, flash of ligJUnin^. 

Firlot, fourth part of a ball of com. 

Fissel, bustle. 

Fissenless, fizzenless, fosionless, 
pithless; weak; tasteless. 

Yii, foot; step, 

Fite, white, 

Flae, fiea. 

Flaining, boating. 

Flash, dash out rashly. 

Flaughtering, light shining fitfully ; 
fiickering. 

Flaughter spade, turf spade, 

Flaones, pan-cakes. 

Flaw, gust; blast, 

Yleecti, fiaiter ; wheedle, 

Fleeching, fUUtervrvg. 

Flees, flies. 

^eg,/rigJU. 

Fleighter, to flicker. 

"Eleamtffiightened ; scared or chased, 

Flemit, flamil^ hani$hed; eecpelled, 

^^Ji frighten. 



Flichtering, fiattering. 

Flight, arrow. 

Fling, kick; throw oui the legs like 

ahorse. 
FUsking, whisking up and down. 
YUsk-mti-hoyB, jill'fiirts; giddy fiy- 

flap girls. 
Flit, remove; depart, 
Flory, vain. 

Flow-moss, watery moss ; morass. 
Floff, flash, 
Floff-gibs, squibs. 
Fluffed i* the pan, burned priming 

without firing the barrel of the 

gun or pistol. 
Ylvmkie, footman, • 
Flyte, flite, scold. 
Folk free and sacless (Iyanhoe), a 

lawful freemam,. 
Follies, foolish fashions in dress. 
F oibeaiSf forefatfiers ; ancestors. 
Forbye, besides ; over and above. 
Fore, " to the fore," remaining still 

in existence; also, in front, 
Foretauld, foretold. 
Forfaim, exhausted by fatigue or 

decay ; sorely worn out, 
Forfaulted, forfeited, 
Forfend, prevent. 

Forfoughten, eoahausted urUh fight- 
ing ; faiigued and breathless. 
Forgathered, fell in with; became 

intimate. 
Forgie, forgive. 
Foment, in front of. 
Forpet, forpit, fourth part of a 

peck, 
Forrit, forward, 
Forspeaks, afedts with the curse of 

a/n evil tongue, which brings ill 

luck upon what or whomsoever it 

praises. 
Fortalice, a keep; fortress; castle. 
Fou, fow, full; drunk; also a 

pitchfork, 
Fonats, house-leeks. 
Foul fa' ye, ill befall you. 
Foul thief, the devil. 
Foumart, foulmart, pole-cat. 
Founder, stun. 
'EovLT-nookod, four-cornered, 
Foy, departing feast, 
Fozy, Boft and spungy. 
Frack, ready ; eager ; /oTacatd.* 
Ftaotiorifi, pcemsTi. 
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Frae, from, 

Frampul, unruly; ftmoard; eml' 

amdUUmsd. 
Freits, freats, mperstUiouB oburih 

am/BMs om&M, 
Frem, fremit, fraim, firam'd, Mtrange; 

nctrekUed. 
Fristed, put off for a time, 
Fu', full 
Fuff, jpuff; whif. 
Fule, fool. 
Fusionless, fiishioDlesSy see fissen- 

leaa. 
Fmilc, fonkisff, applisd to a horse 

kUkvng up ike rear uriihout tkuh- 

ingout the heels. 
Funk, funck. " Ii| a fnnkt" ii^ a 

foolish perplexity. 
Fyke, bustle; trouJbU; rsstlessMSS; 

much the same asfimk. 

Gabble, ahswrd talk, 

Gaberlunzie, a mendiamt; a poor 
guest who ecumot pay for his enter- 
tainment. 

Gad, goad; bar of iron, 

Gkie, go, 

Gae down, drinking bout ; spree. 

Gae wa', go away; ham done; no 
m^yreofihat, 

Gaed, went, 

Gaen, going. 

Gaisling, gosling. 

Gait, gooit. 

Gaitt, get, what is begotten; brat, 

Galla glass, an armed retainer, 

Galligaskin, a wide kind of trouser. 

Gane, gone. 

Gang, go. 

Ganging, goimg. 

Gangrel, a child beginning to walk; 
also a vagrant. 

Gang-there-out, wamdervng. 

Gar, garr, ger, make; compel, 

Gardyloo (Fr.) gardez Veau, 

Garr d, miade; compelled; caused. 

Gascromh (Gael, cas crom) a long 
narrow spade, with ajprqjecting 
foot-piece, used in the HigmandiiB 
for dig^ng in stony ground where 
no other instrument ci^ be 
introdaced. 

Gash, prattle ; chatter / gossip. 

Gash, sharp; shrewd; sour-ioMng. 

Q»t$t vjoy; moMytr, >■ 



Gathering-peat, a f^rypeal, which 
was sent round by the Borderers 
to alarm the country In time <tf 
danger, as the fiery cross was by 
the Highlanders. 

Gathering peat, gathering coals, 
either of them, put into the fire 
at night, with the ashes gathered 
aroumd it, to preserve igndOon for 
the morning. 

Gaun, going. 

Gaunt, yaum. 

Gauntrees, goan-trees, trams, or 
wooden frames on which caiks i» 
a cellar are placed. 

Ganger, eapcisemMn,. 

G&wae, plump; joUy ; pertly. 

Gay, pretty. "Gay gude," pretty 
good. * * Gay well, " pretty well. 

Gaze-hound, a greyhound. 

Gear, goods; property; drese; 
equipment. 

Gecked, tossed the head; jeered. 

Gee, the pet, 

Geizened, geissend, gushing; leaky. 

Gelt, brat. 

Gentles, gentlefolks, 

Gentrice, gentility; good descent. 

Genty, neat; trim; eleganUy formed, 

Gej sharp, pretty sharp, "Gey 
gude," pretty good, 

Ghaist, ghost, 

Gie, give, " Gia our ain fish-guts to 
our ain sea-maws " (sea-gulls), dtrrii 
put the water past yowr own mUl, 

Gied, gaw, 

Gien, given, 

Gif, if. 

Giff gaff, in old EngUsh, kame,kti 
thee, Le., give and take; tit for 
tat ; mutual service to one another. 

Gillie, manrservamt in the High- 
lands ; footbgy. 

Gillie wmte-foot, gillie wet-foot, a 
rwivningfooima/ni who had to carry 
his Tnaster over brooks amd watery 
places in travelling, 

Oi\\iSLys^ng,plimdervng; dewnm/ng. 

Gills, gullies, 

Oili^j, frolicsome young persoi^ 

Gimmer, two^ear-old ewe. 

Gin, gifan, if; suppose, 

Gingle, gingUog, jvi^fl§ or tlM; 
jingling, 

Qud, hoop. 
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Girdle, a drcala/f iron plaie for 

firing cctkes on, 
Gim, grin like an Ul-natwred dog. 
GimlDg, grinning, 
Gimel, rrUal-chest, 
Girth, gird, hoop. 
Girths, "slip the girths," twmhU 

dovm like a pack-Tiorse's burden^ 

when the girth gives way, 
Gite, 7U)odle, 
Glaiks, deception; delusion, ** Fling 

the glaiks in folk's een," metaph. 

throw dust in people* s eyes, * * Give 

the glaiks," befool^ and Uim leave 

in the lurch. 
Glaikit, glaik, light-headed; idle; 

foolish 
Glamour, magiccU dee^tion of sight. 
Gled, kite, 

Gledging, looking slyly at one. 
Gleed, flame ; a spark. 
Gleed, gleid, gleyed, one-eyed; 

squinting; also oblique; awry; 

tivisted. "Gaed a' gleed," v)ent 

all wrong. 
Gleeing, squinting. 
Gleg, sharp; smart; on the alert. 
Glent, glance. 

Gley, a-gley, on one side; asquint, 
Gliff, glimpse; glance; short lime; 

also a fright, 
Glisk, glimpse; a spark. 
Gloaming, ttoilight, 
Glowr, glower, glowering, stare; 

staring; gazing, 
Glunch, frown; gloom; sour-lookvng, 
Gomerii, fool ; blockhead; lout, 
Gossipred, gossiprie, fwmUiarity ; 

iniimxicy; sponsorship, 
Goustie, gousty, waste; desolats; 

what is accounted ghostly; hawnted. 
Gonth, drop, 
Gontte, a drop, 
Gowan, daisy. 
Gowd, gold. 

Gowk, cuckoo; fool; goose, 
Gowling, howling; noisy ; scolding. 
Gowpen, gowpin, as much as both 

handSf neld together, with the 

palms upward, and contracted in 

a circular form, can contain. 
Graddan, meal grovmd on the guem, 

or hand-mill, 
Graff, greafi groove. 
Graip, du/ng-fork. 



Graith, harness; a girth; fumUure. 
Gramashes, gaiters reaching to ihs 

knee. 
Gran, grand (Swedish, grann\ Jme, 
Grane, groa/n, 
Graning, grooming. 
Grat, cried^ wept, 

Gree, agree; sS&ofqaiu; reputation. 
Greed, greediness, 
Greeshoch, peai fwe piled on tht 

hearth. 
Greet, greetings grat, weep; weep* 

ing; wept. 
Grew, shudder, 

Grewsome, horribU; grim; suUsn, 
Grice, siu^nngpig. 
Griddle, see Girdle. 
Grieve, overseer; bailiff; steward. 
Grilse, gilse, gray; a young sahnon^ 
Grip, gripe, 
Grippie for grip^ie, gripe for gripe; 

fair play in wrestling, 
Grippit, laid hold of, 
Grippie, griping; greedy; avaricious. 
Grist, grain in payment for grinding. 
Grit, great. 

Grossart, grosert, gooseberry. 
Grue, ihudder; also, a greyhound, 
Grumach, illfavoured, 
Grund, ground; bottom. 
Gude, good. 

Gude-dame, grandmother, 
Gude guide us 1 Zord preserve us/ 
Gude-man, husband, 
Gude-sire, grandfather, 
Gude-sister, sister-in-law. 
Guestened, guested; been the guest of. 
Guffaw, gaffaw, loud burst qjf 

laughter. 
QxndedfUsed; employed; taken care 

of; treated, 
Guisards, gysarts, disguised persons; 

mwmmers^ who volunteer vocal 

music for money about the time 

of Christmas and New Tear's 

Day, 
Gully, large knife, 
Gumphion, afuMraX banner, 
Guse, goose, 
Gusing-iron, a laundress's smooth* 

ing-iron. 
Gusting their gabs, pleasing their 

paUUes, 
Gutter-bloods, caruM^. 
Gy, rope. 
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Oyre-carling, or carline, h/ig; weird- 

risUr; ogress, 
Gyte, crazy; ecstatic; senselessly 

extravagant; deltrums ; foolish. 

Ha', hall 

Haaf, sea. (Orkney.) 

Hack, heck, rack in a stdMe. 

Hacket, see Howkit. 

Had, hold. 

Haddon, holden. 

Haddows, liaddies, haddocks. 

Ha'e, have. 

Haet, thing. 

Haffits, half 'heads; the sides of the 

head; the temples. 
Hafflin (half-long), half; Tudflong. 
Hafflins, yov/ng; entering the teens. 
Haft, cuiody. 
Halft, dwelling ; custody. 
Halfted, domiciled. 
Hallenshaker, a beggar. 
^^9 A year's cutting of oak. 
Hagg, brushtoood. 
Haggs, pits and sloughs. 
Haggles, haggis, the pluck, <be.f of a 

sheept mvr^ed unSi suet, onions, 

tkc, boiled in its stomach; a dish 

consecrated by Boms as 

** Chieftain of the pudding race.** 

Haill, hale, wTiole. "Haill o' my 

ain," all my own. "Hale and 

feer," whole and entire, 
HaUdome, land held under an abbey, 
Hallan, partition between, the door of 

a cottage and the fireplace, 
Hallanshaker, fellow who must take 

his place behind batiks a£ the 

hallan; sturdy beggarly scamp. 
Hallions, rogues; worthless fellows. 
Halse, hanse, throal; neck, 
Halse, hailse, hail; salute; embrace, 
Haly, holy, '*Haly be his cast," 

happy be his fate, 
Hame, home, 

Hamely, Jiomely; familiar. 
Hamshackle, to tie the head of a 

horse or cow to one of its forelegs. 
Hand-waled, chosen; picked out 

with the hand. 
Hane, hain, spare ; not give awa/y. 
Ha niel Sassenach, / ha/toe no 

English, (Gaelic.) 
Hank, rope; coU, 



Hansel, a present. 

Hantle, great m£my ; great deal. 

Ha nan Gregarach, it is a Macgregor, 

(Gkielic.) 
Hap, hop. 

Hap, cover; cover warmly. 
Happer, hopper of a mill. 
Happit, happed, hopped; also covered 

for warmth or security. 
Hapshackle (used in the south of 

Scotland for hamshackle), to tie 

the forefeet of a horse together at 

the posteriors. Sidelangle is to 

tie Vie fore and hind foot of one 

side together. 
Harle, dra^ ; trail along the grovmd, 

"Harle an old man's pow," 

scratch am, old m/viCs head. 
Hams, bravns. ** Ham-pan," brain 

pan. 
Harry, to plunder. 
Harrying, plundering. 
Harst, hairst, harvest. 
Hash, a dvmsy sloven, 
Hasna, has not. 
Hassock, any thing thick, bushy, 

and ill a/rra/nged. 
Hassock, haslock (from halselock), 

throat lock, or m^ore bushy portion 

of the fleece of sheep, when they 

were in a more natural and less 

improved condition. 
Hat, ** giving one a hat," taking off 

the hat in his presence. 
Hatted, or hattit-kit, a mixture of 

milk warm from the cow, aid 

buttermilk; curdled cream. 
Hand, hold. 

Handing, support ; dependence. 
Haugh, meadow. 
Haulds, holds; places of resort. 
Hause, or hals, throat, see Halse. 
Havered, talked foolishly , or wilhouJt 

method 
Havers, haivers, idle talk. 
Havings, behcmour ; manners. 
Havrels, haivrels, half-witted per- 

sons. 
Hawkit, white-faced, applied to 

cattle. 
Heart-scald, heart-scaud, heartburn; 

metaph. regret; remorse. 
Heartsome, cheerful. 
Heather, heath, "Heather cow," 

stalk of heath. 
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Heather-blutters, or bleaters, coek- 
snipes; from their cry in alternate 
flights and descents in the breed- 
ing season. 

Heck and manger, rack and manger. 

"Living at hack and manger/' 

applied to one who lias got into 

quarters where everything is com- 

fortable and pletiteous. 

Heckled, hackled, 

Heeze, heezie, hoist; raise up. 

Hellicat, half-ioitted; villain. 

Hempie, rogue ; gallows apple ; one 
for whom hemp grows. Its most 
common use is in a jocular way, 
to giddy yowng people of either 
sex. 

Hen-cavey, Tien-coop. 

Her, my. ** Her nain sel," myself^ 
or himself, (Highland.) 

Herded, kept sheep. 

Herds, keepers of cattle or sheep, 

Herezeld, an acknowledgment of 
vassalage; a due to a landlord, 

Hership, plunder, 

Herse, hoarse, 

Hesp, hank of yam. 

Hest, commjond; behest, 

Het, hot. 

Heugh, predpHous accliviiy; also 
hollow dell, 

Heugh-head, head of the cliff ; also 
Jiead of the glen between two cliffs. 

Hickery-pickery is clown*s Greek for 
hicra-picra. 

Hie, go in haste. 

Hill-folk, Covenanters, 

HindeTl&Jida, latter ends; backsides; 
Imttocks. 

Hinderlans, back parts. 

Hinny, honey, ** My hinny," my 
darling. 

Hirdie-girdie, topsy-turvy; in ren^' 
less confusion, 

Hirple, walk lamely; haU; hobble, 

Hirsel, move forrocerd vrith a rustling 
noise alon>g a rough surface; move 
sideways in a sitting or lying 
posture, upon the grownd or other- 
wise, by means of the Juxnds orUy. 

Hirsel, a flock or drove, 

Hizzie, hussy, 

Hoast, cough, 

Hobbleshow, confused kick-up; 
uprowr. 



Hoddle, waddle. 

Holm, flat ground aXong the side of 
a river; hollow. Used in the 
Korth for islamd, 

Homme d' affaires, law agent. 

Hoodie-craws, hooded-crows. 

Hool, hail, hull; covering; slough; 
pea or bean-hull. 

Hooly and fairly, /air and softly. 

Horse-conper, horse-dealer, 

Hosenet, an entanglement or con- 
fusion, 

Hotch, hitch. 

Hondie, midtoife, 

Hoofif, howf, howff, chief place of 
resort. 

Hough, thigh or hip; ham» 

Houkit, dug out. 

Hound, hwnt; set a dog after any- 
thing ; ferret out; in modem 
common parlance often con- 
temptuously applied to indi- 
viduals, such as *'a sly hound," 
** a low hound ;" a selfish, greedy, 
rapacious, quirking fellow, who 
will alike employ fair or foul 
means for the attainment of his 
purpose. 

Housewife'skep, hussieskep, house- 
wifery, 

Houst or hoast, cough, 

Houtfie, hout awal (mi&E}.) pshal 
nonsense! tutfiel 

Houts, tvis. 

Howe, how, hollow; also hoe, 

Howl^ dig, 

Howlit, an owl, 

Howm^ see holm. 

Hoying, hoUotoing to; setting on a 
dog. 

Humdudgeon, needless noise; much 
ado aJfout nothing* 

Humle, humble, ioithout horns, 

Humlock-knowe, hemtock-knoU, 

Hurcheon, urchin; hedge-hog. 

Hum dudgeon, the pet. 

Hunt the gowk, go on a fooVs 
errand, 

Hurdies, buttocks, 

Hure, whore, 

Hurley-hackets, smaU troughs or 
sledges, in which people used 
formerly to slide down an inclined 
plane on the side of a hill. Hurly- 
hacki^ is still a child'^ ^\ss:^ « 
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Horley-hoiue, literally laH houae; 

a$ the house now standi, or as it 

y)as last built. 
Hussy, a needUeass. 
Huz, ««. 

Hk^UkA^each. " Of tliat Uk," 0/ 

the samef as " Enockwinnook of 

that Uk," KwKkvfiflMMck of Knock- 

vHnnoek, 
Ilka-days, every days; week days. 
Ilka land its ain lauch, each place 

its own custom, 
m,bad; difficuU; evtt. 
Ill-cleckit, Ul-hatched. 
Ul-deedy gett, a mischievous urchin, 
ni-faard, evil-favoured; ugly. 
Ill-set, spiteful; ilUntUwred, 
ni-sortea, ill-suited; ilUmoAMLged. 
Ingans, onions, 
Inele, jEr«. "Ingle A<1%" fireside, 

" Ingle nook," comer by iheffre, 
Ingeer, glean com, Ac, 
Ingyre, introdiieeone^sselfemmingly, 
In£tke, death; deficiency. 
In ower and out ower, positively wnd 

violently. 
In presentia, in presence of the 

court. 
In-put, coTitribution, 
I'se, IshaU, 
Ivy-tod, ivy'lush, 

Jackman, a man that wears a short 

mail jack or jacket. 
Jagg, piriek, as a pin or thorn. 
Jagger, pedlar, see yagger. 
Jaloose, see jeaJous. 
Jaloused, suspected. 
Jannock, banno<^, 
Jaud, jadd, jade ; mare, 
Jaugs, pedlars* wallets. 
Jaw, wave; B.]ao petulant loquaoity ; 

coarse raillery. 
Jaw-hole, sink. 
Jawing, vmdmUxiMig: rolUngwaier; 

also loquacious talking, 
Jealeus, pronounced jaloose, suspect; 

guess, 
Jee, move, 
Jeedging, judging, 
Jeest, jesL 
Jeisticor, Justiooat, jusU au corps; 

waistcoai with sleeves. 
Jimp, slim; short; hardly^ 



Jimply, barely; seareety; hardly. 

Jink, a quick elusory turn, 

Jinketing about, gadding abouL 

Jirbling, pouring out, 

Jocteleg, elasp-kn^s, 

Joes, sweethearts. 

Joseph, a riding cloak, 

Jou^ pillory, 

Jowing, the suHnging noise ofalarge 

bell; rolling, 
Jowk, ionk, stoop down; shift; 

jouk (dive) and let the Jaw (wave) 

goby. 
Jowkery-packery, sly juggling tricks. 
Justified, made the victim of justice; 

hanged. 

Kail, colewort; eolewort soup, " Kail 

through the reek," a good ratting; 

a good scolding. 
Kail-blade, colewort leaf. 
Kail through the reek, the soup 

through the s/moke; to suffer blame, 

or retribution. 
Kail-worm, ccUerpillar, 
Kail-yard, cabbage-garden. 
Kale, greens; broth. 
Kale supper, a great eater, 
Kaim, a Danish fortified station; a 

camp ; a rising ground, 
Kame, kaim, coinb, 
Kane, kain, cane, duty paid by a 

tenant to his landloi^ in eggs, 

fowls, Ac 
Keb, to cast lamb, 
Kebback, kebbock, kebbuck, a 

cheese, 
Kebbie, cudgel; dub; rough walk- 
ing-stick, 
Keb-ewe, a ewe that has lost her lamb. 
Keek, pe^. 

Keeking-glass, looking-glass, 
Keekit, peq>ed. 
Keel, ruddle; red chalk; soft stons 

for marking sheep. 
Keelyvine (keelyrein), pen; pencil 

of black or red lead, 
Kelty, fins of a bumper, "Take 

kelties mends," not drink fair 

cup out in order ; to be fined in a 

bumper, 
Kemping, etriving for victory as 

reapers on a ha/rvest field, Ac 
Kemple, forty wisps for windlings 

(<K&H6< 8 lbs, each) of straw. 
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Ken, know, 

Kend, kenn'd, knonm. 

Kendna, kn&w not. 

Kennin', kenning, krunoing; also 
small portion; a lUils, 

Kenspeckle, goudng-stock; eonspiou- 
ous; thai which is easily reeog- 
nised by the eye, 

Kent» cudgel; rough wdUdng-stick. 

Eep, eaich; stop, 

Keme, freebooter; retainer, or gillie. 

Kestrel, a species ofha/u>k» 

Kill-logie, kiln fire-place. 

Kilt, She philabeg or short petticoat 
of a Highlander. " To kilt," to 
tuck up or truss up. 

Kilt awa', nm away, 

Elimmer, cummer, gossip; idle 
gossiping girl, 

Kmd pillows. Ths galloufs at Orieff 
was so called, probably because it 
was jocularly said that the High- 
landers, when passing it, paid 
great respect to it, because it had 
assisted at the laei moments of so 
many of their friends and rela- 
tions, and was likely so to do for 
themselves, 

Kinrick, kingdom. 

Kintray, country. 

Kippage, violent passion; disorder; 
confusion, 

Kxp^^QTt salt preserve ; salmon salted 
and smoke dried; also tfi the state 
of spawning. 

Kirk, church, 

Kim, chum, 

Kirsten, kirsen, christen, 

Kirstening, christening, 

Kirtle, govm, mantle, or petticoat, 

Kist, chest; trvmJc; dbffin. 

Kitchen, any thing eaten with bread, 
such as butter, cheese, Ac., to give 
it a relish, '* Hunger is gude 
kitchen," hunger is good sauce. 
" Bread to bread is nae kitchen," 
itfoTTns 710 enjoyment where indi- 
viduals only of one seoo associate, 

Elitchen fee, drippings. 

Kith, acquaintanee. 

Kittle, ticklish, in all its senses. 

Kittled, tickled. 

Kittled, breeded, ie., hrotight forth 
young; applied only to some 
domestic animals* 



Kiver, cover. 

Knacks, trifles for ornament; nick- 

nocks. 
Knapping (gnapping), English, 

affecting to speak fine without 

knowing how. 
Knave, servant; miller's boy, 
Knaye-baim, man-child, 
Knayeship, mUUdues paid to ths 

knaves or servamis. 
Kneyelled, nevelled, beat violently 

with the fists; kneaded. 
Knowe, kfioll, rising ground, 

hillock. 
Krames, kraems, stalls or shops. 
Kye, kine, 

Kylevene, see Keeljnrine. 
Kyloes, Highland cattle, 
Kyte (kit), belly. 
Kythe, seem; appear; make to 

appear, 

Lachesse, carelessness. 

Laid, load. 

Laid till her, awarded to her by fate; 
laid to her charge. 

Laigh, low. **Laigh crofts," low» 
lying fields of inferior quality. 

Lair, lear, learning. 

Laird, lord of a manor; squire. 

Laith, loath. 

liiiye, laye, the rest; what is left, 

Lamiter, lame person; cripple, 

Lammer, lamer, lamour, laumer, 
aniber. 

Lamping, beating; also going quickly 
and with long strides. 

Land (in towns), a building includ- 
ing different tenements above one 
another, upon the same foundation, 
and under the sams roof. 

Landlouper, runagate; one who runs 
his country ; a charUUan, 

Lane, "his lane," himself alone. 
*' By their lane," them^lves alone. 

Lang, long. 

Langsyne, long since; long ago, 

Lang ten, loTig trump. 

Lap, leaped, 

Lapper, curdled milk, 

Lapper, coagulate; curdle, 

Laside, lassock, little girl, 

Lat, let, " Lat be," let aloTie. 

Latch, dub; mire. 

Lauch, Umo ; custom ; uiaQ«% 
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Lave, rest; remainder. 
Laverock, a lark. 
Lawin*, lawing, towem reckoning. 
Lay, lea. 
Leal, loyal ; true, 

Leagaer lady, eoldier^s %oife; cam- 
paigner; camp troUer, 
Leddy, lady, 
Led-farm, farm held along with 

another, 
Lee, lie. 

Leech, physician, 
Leelane, leefu'lane, all alone ; quite 

solitary, 
hoesome, pleoMmt, "Leesomelane," 

dear self aUme, 
Leevin', leeving, living, 
Leg-baU, ** to give leg-bail," to rum 

away, 
Leglin-girthy girth of a miUs-pail, 
Leglins, milk-pails, 
Lenten kail, Lent or thin broth. 
Let-a-be, let alone. 
Let on, acknowledge; confess. 
Let that flee stick to the wa', let that 

alone. 
Lethering, tanning the hide; 

thrashing, 
Leugh, laughed, 
Leven, lightning. 
Lib-kin, a cell. 

lAck-T^eimy, a greedy, covetousperson. 
Lift, the sky. 
Lift cattle, make a prey of cattle. 

" Lift rents," collect rents.** 
Lifters, cattle-stealers. 
Lightly, slight. 
Like-wake, lyke-wake, watching a 

corpse before interment. 
Likit, liked. 
Lilt, carol; lively air, 
Limmer, a loose woma/n; a jade ; a 

scoundrel. 
Ling, long d/ry grass. 
Linking, walking quickly and 

lightly. 
Links, flat, sandy grotmd on the 

sea-shore. 
Lippen, rely upon; trust to. 
Lipping, making notches on the edge 

of a sword or knife. 
Lippit, notched, 
Lippy, fourth part of a peck. 
Lith, joint; lith and limb, in bodily 

shape; entirely. 



lAiihe, pliant; supple, 

Lither, lazy. 

Loan, lane; enclosed road, 

Loanin', loaning, greensuwrd on 

which cows are milked ; meadow. 
Loch, lake. 

Lock, small quantity; handful. 
Lo'e, love, 

Loof, loif, palm of the hand, " Out- 
side of the loo^" bou^ of the 

hamd, 
Lookit, looked. 

Loom, implcTnent; vessel; ease. 
Loon, loon, rogue; rustic boy; 

naughty woma/n. The word is cf 

both genders. 
Loop (GaeL), bend of a river. 
Loopy, crafty; deceitful, 
Loosome, lovely. 
Loot, looten, permitted, 
Loond, calm; low and sheltered; 

still; tranquil. 
Lounder, severe stunning blow. 
Lounder, quieter. 
Loup, lonpen, leap; leaped. 
Lonping-ill, leapingsvil; a disease 

among sheep. 
Lonping-on-stane, horse4>lock; lit 

the ^Sep-stone by which one gets to 

the saddle. 
Loup the dyke^ leapthe fence; break 

out of or into the enclosure; a 

scamp. 
Low, lowe, flame. 
Lov cable, liveable ; praiseworthy. 
Lnckie, goody; gammer; M 

gra/nda/tn. 
Lnckie dad, lnckie daddie, grnwui- 

father. 
Lug, the ear, 
Lum, a chimney, 
Lnnt, a match; to blaze up, 
Lunzie, the guiUem/>t; sea-bird, 
Lurdane, worthless ; lazy. 

Ma, mamma. 

Mae, ma, moe, m4>re, 

Maen, to complain. 

Magg, steal. 

Mi^, maggs, halfpenny t perquisite 

in pence to servants, dec; to steak 
Magnum, magnum bonum, double- 

sized bottle, holding two English 

quarts. 
MmI, payable rent; to stain. 
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Mailing, Jtvrm ; fcurm reni. 

Mail-payer, rerU^payer. 

Mailed (with the bluid), mixed. 

Main, a kcmd at dice* 

Maiuing, bemoaning. 

Mains, demesne, 

Mair, mear, more, 

Maist, most; almost, 

Maisterfu'i imperious; violent, 

Maistery, power; mastery. 

Majoring, looking amd talking Hg, 

Malison, curse, 

Maltalent, evil purpose; evU in- 

dinoHon, 
Mammie, infantine of mamma, 
Mammo<^, gobbets; morsels. 
Mane, mMtn, 

Manna, maunna, m^st not. 
Manse, parsonage lunae, 
Manswom, perjv/red, 
Manty, mantvasiUc; mantle, 
Marches, iandmarks; boundaries, 
Marie, marvel. 
Marrow, match; mate; one of a 

pair. 
Mart, the faMed cow, or whatever 

animal is slau.gJUered at Martin- 
mas for winter provision, 
Mashlum, mixed grain. 
Mask, mash; infuse; brew, 
Masking-fat, mash-tub. 
Maukin, hare. 
Maun, must. 
Maundering, palavering; talking 

idly. 
Maw, mow (unth the scythe), 
Mawking, mawkin, maulkm, Aane. 
Mawn, mawed. 
Maybie, it may be ; perhaps. 
Mayhap, iJt may happen. 
Mazed, amaa^, 
Meal-gimel, mml'Chest, 
Mear, a mare. 

"M-egdoTtStSaueyMeg; saucy wench, 
Meikle, much; great; large; big; 

pre-eminent. 
Melder, as much meal as is ground 

at one time. 
Mells, middles; mixes; interposes, 
Melter, a male herring, 
Meltith, a meal 
Meiths, mseths, eggs of the blowfly 

uponvneat, 
Meiths, marks; landmarks. 
Mends, amends. 
2g 



Mense, manners; moderation; sense, 
Mensefa', mannerly; m^odest; mimU 

ful, 
^erk,' A coin, Is, l^cL 
Merse, BerwickaJiire, 
Mess, maes, 

Messan, a little dog; a evr, 
Mickle, see meikle. 
Midden, dunghill. 
Midges, gnats, 
Mightna, might not, 
Mim, prim^ precise. 
Minced collops, m^ieed beef, 
Minnie, mamnde, infantine worrl 

for tnafnma. 
Mint, aim; attempt; endeavour. 
Mirk, dark. Pit mirk (pick mirk), 

dark as pitch, 
Mirrligoes, dizziness; megrims l» 

the head, 
Misca'd, miscalled; abused and 

ecUled naines; maligned, 
Mischieve, do a mischief to. 
Misguggled, mangled and disfigusred/ 

rumpled and disordered, 
Mislear'd, ill-taught; ill-bred, 
Mislippen, neglect; also suspect and 

disappoint, 
Misset, put out of sorts. 
Mister, need,, '* Mister wight," 

child of necessity; doubtfui choral 

ter. 
Mistiyst, disappoint by breaking an 

engagement/ deceive; useUL 
Mither, mother, 
Mittans, worsted gloves worn by the 

lower, orders. 
Mizzles, measles, 
Mony, many, 
Moois, see mouls. 
Moor-ill, a disease among cattle. 
Mom, ** the mom," to-morrow. 
Mornin', morning, morning dram^ 

or draught. 
Morts, the skiiis of lamJbs that die oj 

themselves. 
Moss-hags, pUs amd sloughs in a 

mire or bog, 
Moudiwarp, mondiwart, mouldwarp, 

mole, 
Mouls, mools, earth; the sod; the 

grave, 
Mousted (muisted) head, cropped 

head of hair, 
Muckle, much; greoJU 
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HuSme (GaeL), imns. 

Hnila, mrnddt; dM at Hit Oam 

MgoyL 

Mmr, moon, 

Mair-pouto (poots), yoimg gr mi M u 

Moll, a tmrf'boa^ 

Hunt, mount. 

Moigeons, grimacti; wry «ioicM«. 

Mutch, tDomoii'f ltea» or miMfik 

Hatchki&, An S^KBhfM. 
My oertw 1 m^fiktiki 
Mjraell, nui's^ myiolf. 

Naig, no^. 

KaiBy OMw. 

Naiii8ell» oiofi4«(f. 

Napeiy, UMo'liMn, 

Nan (OaeUo), ^. 

Nane, fioiM. 

Nar, iMor. 

Ka^gab, tmjMf^MMiit duUUr, 

Nathelesa, nooeriheUn. 

Near, c2om/ noumw; nnggardly* 

Kear-hand, necW'Ol-hand ^ marly; 

almost. 
Keb, DBb-bill, noa$; point of amy* 

thing. 
Keebor, neighbour. 
Needna, iMM 910& 
Ne*er-be-licl(i^ notkmg mMA could 

he licked up by dig or €atj odw- 

luUly nothing. 
Ke'er-do-weeU, joape-pviaatf^ nover 

to thrive. 
Neeve, the cloeed hand; fisL 
Keeyie-neevie-nec-nafik, thefint hm 

to the remaining three, viz, 

" Which hand will vou tak ? 
Tak the right, tak the wrang, 
I '11 beguile you if I can." 

A lottery rhyiM used among boys 
while whirling the Pico 6Umd fists 
rotmd each other, one containing 
the prize, the other empty. 

Neist, nigh-est ; next. 

Neuky nook; comer, 

Nevelled, see Eneyelled. 

Keyoy, nephew. 

Kew -fancied, neW'/ashtonsd i 
groaseawUk iome novelty. 



Kicher, nidker, neifj^ 
Nick-nackets, trinketa; g ime r ae ks. 
Nick^sdckB. noteked sUeks^ talUes. 
Nieye^ see neeyeu 
Nieyefh', handfiU, 
Niffer, exchange; bargain, 
Nif^-nafi^, fasHdiouo; eoneeited 

andfinieaL 
Ni^htroowl, nightec^ 
Hotted, knoitod, rapped; struck 

foraUy against; as^ *'Noited 

their heads," knocked heads to* 

gether, 
Noop, protuberance of the elbow. 
Nor, thasL, 
Norland* ngrthlaad; belonffmg to 

(he north country. 
Nould I« would InoL 
Nourice, nunv; nonrioe^ihqs^ mmss' 

ship. 
Nou^ nowt, nolt; Uadt eattie. 
Nudge, >^ with the eUow^ as a hint 

of caution. 

Od! oddl a minced oath, omittisigeae 

OddHsome^ortly, dkanes Haw not 

far off; eseape, 
Oe, oy, oye, grandMid, 
Off-come, come off; escape, 
Ohon! ohonanl (inteij.) ofas / loot 

ismat 
On ding, a hea/oy fall of rain or 

snow, 
(hdeHl^ falling on; eUtack, 
Onslaught, inroad; 

sion; attack, 
Onstead, farm-^tead; the 

onafa/nu 
Ony, amy. . 
Open steek, open stitek. 
Or, ere; before. 

Ordinar, ordinary; common; usuaL 
Ona, odd; not matched; tkal may 

be spared; vnen^loyed. 
Ostler-wife, woman that kq^ an 

hostelry. 
Out bye, without; a little way out. 
Outshot, prqjecting part ef an old 

building. . 
Out take, except. 
Ower, over. 

Ower bye, over the way; besides. 
Owerlay, o'erlay, oyerlayy crawd; 
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Owerlonp, get over thefetyiei Ures* 
pcM on cmoth€T*8 proptrty, "Start 
and owerlonp," a law pbanue 
relaHng to marehea, Su Marches. 

Owerta'en, overtaken* 

Owsen, oxen. 

Oxter, armpU. 

Oye, grandson. See Oe. 

djer and terminer, Ugal hearing 
and determining a cause, 

'BsLfPapa, 

Pace, Pasch, Easter. 

Paidle, petUe; staff; pleughstaff; 

also hoe. 
Paidle, irramp^ as clothes in a tub ; 

also dwrt andirregtUar steps^ such 

as of children. 
Paik, heai. 
Paiks, blows; a heating; punish* 

TfienL 
Palmering, walking infirmly, 
Pands, pledges. 
Panged, crammed; stuffed, 
Panuer, keeper of the pantry. 
Pantonfie, a slipper. 
Paraffle, ostenteUiotts display, 
Parochine, parish. 
Parritch, porridge; hasty 'pud- 
ding, 
Parritch-time, hredkfcui-tim^ 
Partan, crab-fish. 
Passemented, guarded with lace, 

fringe, die. 
Pat, pot, 
Taty put, 
Patrick, paetrick, partrick, p^rtrick, 

partridge, 
Pattle, plough-staff, 
Panchty, haughty, 
Pauk, wile. 
Pawlq^, wily; sly; drolly, but not 

mischievously, 
TesLTUjiB, pearlings ; lace. 
Pease-bogle, scarecrow, 
Peaseweep, peeseweep, peeweet, 

lapunng. 
Peat, pet; favourite, 
Peat-hagg, sloughs in places from 

whence peat has been dug. 
Peching, see Peghing. 
Pecnlium, property on the person. 
Tedder, pedlar ; hawker, 
Pedder-coffe, tfiwelling merchant, 
Peeble, pebble. 



Ped, apleue tf strength, orfort^fieO' 
tion, in generaL In partioulary 
it signified a stronghold, the de- 
fenees of which are of earth mixed 
with timber, strengthened with 
palisades. 

Peel, Peel-house, in the Border 
counties, is a small square tower^ 
built of stone and lime, 

Peengin, whining. 

Peer, poor; also a pear, 

Peerie, boy's spinning-top, set in 
motion by the pull of a string, in 
place of being whipped. 

Peerie, curious; suspicious. 

Peers, pears, 

Peghing, peching, puffing and pant- 
ing ; breathing ha/rd. 

Peghts, the Picts. 

PeUack, pellock, porpoise; in old 
Scotch, a buXUt, 

Peltrie, furrier's wares, 

Pen-gon, pop'^un; from boy's 
play crackers fanned of quill 
bairels. 

Penny fee, wages, 

Penny-8tane„ stone-quoit. 

Pensy, proud and cmiceited, 

Pettle, indulge; treat as apeL 

Phraising, palaoering; making long 

- or fine speeches, 

Tick, pick-axe ; bIbo pitch. 

Pickle, grain of eom; small quan- 
tity of anything, * * Pickle in our 
ain pock-neuk," supply ourselves 
from, our oum m^ans. 

Pick-maw, a small sea-gull. 

Pick-mirk, dark eu pitch, 

Pictamie, the great tern. 

Pig, earthen pot, vessel, or pitcher, 

^S^t pigKSy crockery-ufare. 

Pike, piSk, 

Pilniewinks, ifistruments for tortvr* 
ing the fingers. See Pinnj' 
winkles. 

Pinchers, iron crows. 

Pinging, uttering feeble, frequent, 
amd somewhat peevish complaints. 
A sickly spoiled child is called a 
pinging thing. 

Pingled, pained; put to difficulty. 

Pinner, a cap wUh lappets, formerly 
worn by women of rank. 

Pinners and pearliag^^ cw^ ami 
lace. 
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Pilmywinldes, a hoard wUh holes, 
imio which the fingem we thfryu/t, 
and pressed upon with pegs, as 
a species of torture ; the slocks. 

Pint, two English quarts. 

Pint stonp, pint measure, 

Pioted, pyehald, 

Pipestaple, toboMO-stopper ; also 
woken tubes of day tobacoo^pes. 

Pirn, bobbin; Ae bdbin of a spin' 
ning-wheel; the reed, or quill 
bobbin in a weaver's buttle, 

Vit, put. 

Pith, strength. 

Pithless, wanting strength. 

Plack, a copper coin, equal to the 
third part of an English penmy. 

Planum, kidnapping. 

Plainstanes, the pamemefwt. 

Plea-hoose, court-house. 

Plenishing, fv/miture. 

Plough, plough. 

Plengh - pettle, plough - staff, or 
pl&ugh-stiU. 

PHes, folds. 

Pliskies, mischievous tricks. 

Plot, scald. 

Plottie, mulled wine. 

Ploy, employment; hamUess frolic; 
m^rry m>eeting. 

Ploff, puff; hairdresser's powder 
puff. 

Pock, poke, pouch; bag. 

Pockmanty, portmanteau. 

Pock-neuk, one*s own meafis or 
exertions. 

Pock-pnddings, epithet used to 
Englishman. 

Podagra, the gmU. 

Poina, di^rain. 

Polonie, Polonian, a greatcoat; a 
Polish surtout. 

Pooin*, pulling. 

Poor-man of mutton, cold meat; 
cold mutton broiled. 

Poorfu*, powerful. 

Poortith, poverty. 

Pootry, poutry, pouUry. 

Voots, -gouts, poults; young grouse, 
Ac. 

Poppling, bubbling; purling; rip- 
pling; trickling. 

Pose^ deposit; hoard ofrMmey. 

Potato-bi^le, soarecrow. 
Potterctanet, pottingei, apotKeeary. 



Poach, pocket. 

Pound Scots, Is. Bd. 

Pouss, ponse, poos, push; slight^ 

quick pull, or sportive snatch. 
Pouther, powder. 
Pouthered, powdered; corned, 

slightly salted. 
Pouting, shooting at the young poults 

of partridges. 
Pow, poll; head; also pool. 
Powney, pony. 
Yowaowdie, sheep's head broth; mUk 

and meeil boiled together; amy 

mixture of incongruous sorts of 

food. 
Powtering, pockeiing; polterin^ 

groping among the ashes; or 

pokering incessantly in the fire; 

rummaging in the dark. 
Pratty, pretty. 
Preceesely, precisely. 
Prent, print. 

Pretty (Highland), brave; smart. 
Prick, spur. 

Prick-my-dainty, affected and finical, 
Prie, pree, tcute; prove by tasting. 
Prig^B^ed, entreated earnestly; pUadsd 

hard; higgled for a bargain. 
Prin, a pin. 

Tro^le, publish ; disclose. 
Propine, a present; gift. 
Prout de lege, according to law. 
ProYost, a Scotch Mayor. 
Pu', pull. 

Public, public-house; inn. 
Puddings, gtUs; sausages. 
Puir, poor. 
Pun, pund, pound. 
Pu'pit, pulpit. 
Put on, clothed. 
Putted a stane, pitched a stone. 

Puttii^ the Stone is a very old 

Scottish and northern gynmastic 

exercise. 
Pyat, m>agpie. 

Pyet words, ornate language. 
Pyket, picked. 

Quaich, small drinking cup. 

Quarters, lodgings. 

Quean, young woman; hussy. The 
term, like the English wench, is 
sometimes used jocularly, though 
oftener disrespectfully. 
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Qneering, quiaofmg, 
Qaeeiy-madain, queez-madan, emw' 

madame; apea/r so called, 
Qneish, quegh, see Qnaich. 
Quern, hav3/nvUl. 
Quey, heifer; young cow. 

Bade, rode. 

Baes, roes, 

Baff, person of worthless character; 
see Scowff. 

Baily, cm upper dress, 

Baip, rape, rope, 

Bair, raired, otUery; from roar. 

Baise, rose; arose, 

Bampallions, rude romps. 

Bampauging, raging tmd storming; 
prancing about unthfury, 

Bam-stain, forward; tfumghUess; 
rash, 

Bandle-tree, wild one. 

Bandy, riotous; disorderly; a scold. 

Baploch, coarse wnd/yed woollen doth, 

Bapparees, worthless nmagates, 

Bapscallions, ratals. 

Base, rose. 

Bath, ready ; quick; early. 

Batten, rotthi, rotton, rat, 

Bannletree, randletree, ranneltree, 
rantletree, the beam from which the 
crook is suspended whore there is 
.no grate; also a tree chosen with two 
branches, which are cut short, and 
left somewhat in the form of the 
letter Y, set dose to or built into 
the gable of a cottage, to support 
one end of the roof-tree. 

Baye, tore. 

Bavelled, entangled; confused, 

Bax, stretch; reach, 

Baxing, reaching; stretching. 

Beaying, open violent thieving. 

Bed, redd, rede, advice; advise, 

Bedd, to interfere and separate, as in 
tvH) people fighting; to disentangle^ 
dear, and put in order, 

Bedder, an adviser, 

Bedder's-lick, see Bedding-straik. 

Bedding, vnramelling ; putting to 
rights. 

Bedding-came, large-tootTied comb. 

Bedding-straik, a stroke received in 
attempting to sqnxraie comhcUanis 
in a fray; a blow in return for 
officious interference. 



Bedd up, put in order; clear up, 

Bede, eounsd; advise. 

Bedshank, Highlander with buskins 

of red-deer skin with the hair 

otUwards; applied also as a nick' 

name to a Hi^ilander, in derision 

of his bare limbs. 
Bed-wud, stark mad, 
Beek, smoke. 
Beekie, smoky, 
Beek, reik, rink, oowrse; exploit; 

adventure ; frolic, . 
Beeving, reiving, reaving, rol>bing, 
Beft, seized. . 
Beird, see rair. 
Beise, ryse, tung. 
Beises, cut bru^iwood; shrubs. 
Beist, stop.ob^inatdy; slide fast in 

the middle. 
Beisted, stopped; stuck fast, 
Beisted, rooked; smoke dried, 
Beisting, restive; having the habit 

of topping as a horse. 
Bickle, heap of stones or peats; a 

confused heap. 
Biding-days, days of hostile in' 

cursions on horsebcick. 
Bie^ robbery. 
Bievers, robbers, 
Bieving. See Beeving. 
Biff-raff, rabble. 

Big, ridge of land; course; path. 
Bigg, wild adventure; dissipated 

frolic, 
Bigging, bade; ridge; roof, 
Bi^^ing-tree, roof 'tree. 
Bin, run, 
Binthereout, rwn out of doors; gad 

about; vagabond; cut-throat. 
Bipe, to search.; to rake, 
Bitt, rip; tear; cut; applied almost 

only to the surface of the ground. 
Bive, rift; split; rend; tear. 
Biyen, rent; torn, 
Bizzer'd, half-salted and half-dried 

fish. 
Bock, distaff. 
Bokelay, short doak, 
Boopit, hoarse. 
Boose, ruse, extol; praise, 
Botten, a rat, 
Boughies, withered boughs; a sort 

of rude torch; also d/ried heath. 
Bound, roun, whisper. 
I Boup, an otcctiou. 
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Ronping, aucUcniim, 

Rouping wife, mUawomcmf who 

attends fviifw. 
Boupit, ronpecL $old hy tmcUon, 
Boosted, nckeo. 
fionth, jilenty. 
Routiiig, roaring; heUowimg; snor- 

ing. 
Roving, raving; deliriotu. 
Row, roll. 

Rowan-tree, mawUaigi-ask, 
Rowed, rolled. 
Rowt, roar like a hUL 
Rabbit, ro&5e(2/ rttbbed. 
Rndae, rowds, haggard old woman ; 

scolding jadt ; rough; vulgar. 
Rug, ffuU; dog-cheap bargain, 
Rnmng, pulling roughly, 
Roluons, shoes made of untawned 

leather. 
Rand, rand, selvage of broad eloth ; 

lisL 
Rang, a rough wndressed stc^; a 

cudgel, 
Ranlet, a small barrel. 
Rant, an old cow; also ^ sUUk of 

coUwoTt or cabbage, 

Sa, sae, so. 

Sack and fork, Lat. fosa et fiirca, 

i.e., drouming and hanging. 
Sack doadling, bagpiping, 
Sackless, saikless, sakeless, innoeeni; 

guileless, 
SaiD, bless against evil influence; 

literally, sign with the sign of the 

cross. 
St. Johnstone's Tippet, a halter for 

execution. 
Sair, sore; very much, 
Sakaband, a grave Spanish dance, 
SaH, shall, 
Salyaee, savage. 
Sampler, a piece of sewing or em* 

brvidery 
Sandy laverock, sand-lark; sander- 

ling. 
Sans calottes, breeehless. 
Sans tache, stainless. 
Sap, sop; saps, bread softened vnth 

water, 
Sapeless, su Sackless. 
Sark, shirt 

Saoffh, sallow broad-lea/oed vHUow, 
San^ soul; mUUe, 



Saolie, a hired mowmer, 

Sanlt&t, piMing4ub ; he^tittmd, 

Saant, se^mL 

Sant, saU, 

Saatfit, saatfat, saU-diah, 

Saw, sow seed. 

Sawing, sowing, 

Scaflf-raff, riff-raff; rabble. 

Scaith, harm; damage, 

Scaithless, unharmed; wiUttfumL 

Scald, scanld, sedd. 

Scart, cormorant, 

Scart, scratch. 

Scat, tribute; tax; answoing to the 

Latin vectigal. 
Scathle8s,.^v0/r0m hetrm, 
Scaadingi scalding, 
Scanff and raff, rough plenty, %oUh- 

out eeleeUon; fun and frolic in 

plenty, 
Scaar, scare; frighXen, 
Scaar, predpiUiUM bank of earth owr- 

hanging a rimer, 
Schelm, rogue, 
Sclated, staled, 

Scomfishing, suffocating by had air. 
Scones, smaU cakes, 
Scotch collops^ scotched coUops; 

beef -steaks, scotched, and broiled 

in thefrying-fan, 
Sconping, skelping, moving hastily; 

running; scampering; akipping, 
Sconr, put forward, 
Sconther, scorch or singe, 
Scraoghing, soraighing^ acreaming 

ho<xrsely ; screeching. 
Screed, a long stripe of doth hastUy 

torn off; a long tirade upon any 

subjeU, hastily brought out; a 

yam; arashftroUc 
Screeded, torn, 

Screigh o' morning, thejhrat dawn. 
Scad, a heavy shower, 
Soadlar, SGutWrn, 
Scull, shallow fUh basket. 
Scaldaddery, relating to whftt is 

unchaste. 
Scanner, disgtut; to loathe, 
Sealgh, selch, aeal; eeehcalf 
Sea-maw, seormew; sea-guU. 
Seannachie^ Highland antiquary. 
Searcher, a town officer. 
Sect, sex, 

Secnndom artem, in proper atyU, 
&««() cur«. 
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6eiled, strained Uurough a doth, &r 

sieve, 
Seiped, oozed; seiping, ooei/ng. 
Sell, self; " the seU o' it," itself. 
Sample, qf lew birth, opposed to 

gentle, ■ 
SePing, sailing, ssrvimg; as fMuh 

as serves the turn; enough. 
Set, fit; become; suit. 
Bey J toooUen doth; ^'back-sey," 

sirloin, 
Shabble, cutlass. 
Shand, a cant term for haie tain. 
Shanks, legs; *' shank yonrsell 

awaV' take to pour legs; be off. 
Sharo, Ihin couhdung. 
Shathmont, six inches in length. 
Shanghling, shambli'ng; **8hanch* 

ling shoon,'' shoes trodden down 

on one side by bad vxUking. 
Shave, sheere, dice of bread, 

cheese, <kc. 
Shaw, sluno. 
Shaws, woods; also leaves pfpHeUoes 

or turnips; green blades. 
She (Highland), lor he. 
Sheiding, temporary summer fuiik- 

house. 
Shear, cut; divide. 
Shearing, sheering, reaping. 
Sheel, to shell or winnow. 
Sheeling-hill (near a mill), rising 

groimd where the theUed oats are 

winnowed, 
Sheenest, dearesL 
Sheers, scissors. 
Shellam, skellum, rogue. 
Sheltie, shelty, pony, 
Sherra, sheriff. 

Shiel, shdl; take out of the hwk. 
Shieling, a cot. 
Shilpet, weak, wcuhy, and insipid; 

puny looking; sickly. 
Shogging, shMng; jogging, 
Shool, shovd, 
Shoon, shoes. 
Shored, threaiened. 
Shot-window, a smM window, 

chiefly fixUd wUh a board that 

opcTis and stmts. 
Shonldna, soldna, dwtild not, 
Shouth^er, shoulder; "show the 

canld shoather," appear cold and 

reserved. 
Shriegh, shridf. 



Shnle, shovd. 

Shnte, push; also shoot. 

Sib, sibb, related to by blood. 

Sic, siccan, such. 

Sic like, just so. 

Siccar, secure ; safe. 

Side, long; said of garments. 

Siller, silver; money. 

Sillock (^di), podley ; gadus oarbo* 
narius. 

Silly, in a weakly state of heeUth, 
whether of body or mind. 

Sindry, sundry, 

Sith, since. 

Scarts, skarts, scratches. 

Skaitb, see Scaith. 

Skeely, skeily, skeelfa', deHful; 
cunning. 

Skellies, squints. 

Skelloch, shrill cry; squall, 

Skelping, moving rapidly ; also slap' 
ping with thepalm of the hand, 

Skenes, knives; " skene-dhn," black 
knife; the Highlander's dernier 
ressort 

Skeps, bee-Jwoes. 

Sketchers, skates. 

Skin and bim, the whole ff^ing. 

Skink, pour vuJt ; also soup made of 
the skink, or hough of beef. 

Skinker, pourer out of liquor. 

Skirl, shrill cry; scream. 

Skirl in the pan, sop in the pan; to 
float in the pan. 

SHrling, screaming; squealing, 

Skitt, banter; jeer, 

Skiyie, out of the proper direction; 
deranged, 

Skreigh, screech; loud shrill cry; 
"sEreig^ o' day," pe^ of day, 

Skrimp, stint, as to measure or 
quantity. 

Skulduddeiy, scnldnddery, /onteoi- 
tion; low taUs, 

Skyte, contemptible fdlow. 

Slabber, froth. 

Slack, am opening between two hUls ; 
a hollow where no water runs. 

Slade, slid; slijfped along. 

SlairteriHg, doiiig anything in an 
awkward and untidy way; especi- 
ally applied to dabbling in any- 
thing moist or unotaons ; making 
amsm, 

SlaisterSi 4«r()| «lopa« 
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SUke, $m$ar; tploich of that wUk 
vfkieh anythimg ia bed aub ed. 

Slap, brmeh in afsne$. 

SleaTeleM-gate, sleayeless-emndy cm 
idle errtmd; kwnting tJke euekoo. 

Sledy a eledge or wkeelleee axrt, 

SliddeiT, elippery. 

Slighted (as a fortress), diemanUed, 

Slmk, littU worth; not to be de- 
pended upon as good. 

Slink, veal of a oaV killed <m. 
mediately e^^ter ealtfed. 

Sloan, sloven, 

Slockened, slaked. 

Slogan, toar-ery, or gathering word. 

Slot-hounds, fdow-hoonds, slenth- 
hoonds, blood-hounds wko follow 
the slot, or scent. 

Slue^ slip softly and gufUUy. 

Sma', SfnalL 

Smalk, a silly feUow; a puny fei- 
low; apaUryrogue. 

Smeeked, smolid. 

Smoor, smother. 

Snag, snaggy, "aik snag," knarry 
stumpofanoak; a tree having the 
branches roughly cut off. 

Snap, a biscuit. 

Snapper, stumble. 

Snaps, gingerbread nuts. 

Snaw, snow. 

Bneck-t latch; "sneck-drawer,"2a6:i^ 
lifter; bolt-drawer; sly fellow, 

Sneckit, notched. 

Sneeahing, snuff. 

Snell, sharp; cold; sefoere. 

Sniggering, tittering sneeringly. 

Snod, neat. 

Snood, a young woman's maiden 
JUlet, for tying round her 
head. 

Snotter, t?ie proboscis of a turkey- 
cock. "To snotter and snivel," 
to blubber and sTiuffle, To snotter 
is also to go Uriteringly, 

Somedele, somewhat. 

Somegate, somehow; somsujhere. 

Soncy, sonsy, Uout; comfortable, 

Sooth&st, honest. 

Somers, sojourners ; sturdy beggars ; 
obtrusive guests, who pleaded 
privilege, and were not easily got 
rid of, at least in the Highlands, 
where the Acts of Parliament 
i^inst them were not enfocoo^ 



Soming, spunging^ and playing the 
unwelcome guest. 

Sona a bit, dwil a bit. 

Sort| to assort; arrange; fit; ac 
commodate and manage. 

Sough, the noise of wind; ihebreath- 
ing of a person in diep sleep; a 
sigh or whisper; the chant or 
recitative peculiar to the old 
Presbyterians in Scotland, and 
to cortain extra-religiotts castes 
everywhere; also a rumour; calm 
80€^ a qiiiet tongue. 

Soup, enoonftti, or mouthful of sovp^ 
or other liquid, or spoon-meat 

Souple, the striking part of a fiaU; 
asuritch, 

Souple, supple ; active ; also subtle. 

Souse, to give a drubbing. 

Souther, sowder, solder. 

Southron, south-countryman; 3ng» 
lishman. 

Soutor, souter, shoemaker. 

Sowens, flummery ; blanemangtf 
made of the oatmeal which re- 
mains in the bran after bolting, 
converted into a sub-acid stardi ; 
a sort of gruel. 

Spae, foretell. 

Spae-wife, prophetess; fortune-ieUer. 

Spang, spring, 

Spanged, sprung. 

Sparry-gra88» atparague. 

Spauld, ^Loulder. 

Speck and span new, ^iu4te new, 

Speel, climb; scramble, 

Specr, ask; enguire. 

Speerings, cuk&gs; answere to gues- 
tions asked; information, 

Spence, dispensary; parlour; pantry. 

Spick and span, matter and form. 

Spleuchan, tebaeeo-pou^ 

Salons, frolics ; riots; ^[uarrels. 

Sporran (GaeL), purse, 

Sprack, spruce; sprightly, 

Spraickle, scramble; get on with 
difficulty. 

Spreagh,pfV|f/ literally, eatUs, 

Sprea^erle, spreaohene, ih4every ; 
eattlC'lifting ; prey-driving ; tJio, 
small spoil ; paltry booty ^ small 
articles. 

Sprees, sprays, short irregularities, 
and convivial indulgeneee, 

Bigtingjdd^ a smart ycith^ 
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Springs, merry tunes, to which 

people spring and dance. 
Spnig, a sparrow, 
Sprnsh, spruce. 
Spule-bane^ hUtdS'lime ; shoulder- 

blade, 
Spulzie, spoU, 
Spune, spoon. 
Spunk, a mcUch; a taper; a spark 

of fire ; a small fire ; axstwiJty: 
Spnnkie, unU-o'-toisp ; jack vyUh the 

lantern; ignis faiuus. 
Spur-whang, spur lecUher, 
Staff, stave. 

Staig, an unhroke-in young horse, 
Staik, steak. 
Stalwart, stalwarth, steelworthy ; 

stotU and courageous, 
Stamach, stomach, 
Stammel, reddish. 
Stance, standing-place. 
Stanchels, stancheons, iron bars for 

securing windows. 
Stane, staine, stone. 
Stang, sting; also a long pole. 
Stark staring mad, evidently quite 

mad. 
Stark, strong; rigid; s^ff. 
Staw, put to a stand ; surfeit 
Steading, farm Imildings, 
Sted, establish; supply. 
Steek, stitch ; also shut. 
Steer, stir; molest. 
Steer'd, stirred; m^eddled wOh, 
Steery, bustle; stir; quandary. 
Steeve, sHf; strong; durable, 
Steevely, stievely, firmly. 
Stell, place of covert; shelter, 
Stend, make long stqfs. 
Stems, stams, stars. 
Stibbler, clerical probationer; a 

novice; a poor preacher; applied 

in ridicule. 
Sticked, stickit, stuck; staihed; 

(^ISQ bumgled and spoiled in the 

making. 
Stickit minister, a clerical student 

w probationer become unqualified 

for the ministerial office from im- 

bedlity or immoral coTiduet, 
Stievely, stiffiy; firmly. 
Sting and ling, vi et armis; en- 

tirely. 
Stint, stop. 
Stir, sir. 



Stirk, a young steer or heifer between 

one cmd two years old. 
Stirra, a lad. 

Stirred, disturbed or harmsd, 
Stoiting, staggering. 
Stoop and roop, stumip and rump; 

altogether. . 
Stoor-looking, gruff-looking. . 
Stot, a btUlock between two and tlMree 

years old. 
Stoup, a wooden vessel; a liquid 

measure. 
Stour, dust; skirmish; battle, 
Stour, stoor, large cmd strong; stem; 

dust. 
Stouth and routh, plenty. 
Stouthrief, robbery. 
StoWj cut off; lop. 
Stowings, sprouts ofooiUwort gathered 

in spring. 
Strae, straw, 
Strae death, death upon the bed* 

straw; natural death. 
Straik, riroke, 
Straike, a strike; a bushel. 
Strath, a valley through which a 

river runs. 
Straughted, stretched; made straight. 
Streak, streek, striek, stretch; lay 

out a corpse ; stroke doum. 
Stress, hard pressure ; hard strain* 

ing. 
Stnrdied sheep, a sheep that has the 

sturdy y or giddiness, from water in 

the head. 
Snckin, mill4,ues. 
Suddenty, sudden, „ 
Suld, should. 

Sumph, soft, muddy-headed fellow. 
Sune, soon. 

Snne or syne, sooner or later. 
Sunkets, victuals ; provision of any 

sort. 
Sunkie, low stool. 
Surcingle, girth, girdle. 
Sarquedy (Iyakhoe), presumption ; 

insolenet, 
Sute, soot. 
Suum cuique tribuito, every man his 

own, 
Swankie, supple, active young fel^ 

low. 
Swanking, supple; active; agHe, 
Swap, eaSkange; strike soundly. 
Swarfit, VR«iX7^\^, mmoMdi^ 
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SwBit-lMck, grtai htoA-mid'WhUB 

guU. 
Swanredy twened, 
Swatteredy ■quatteredt 9pluUtMd; 

JUnmeed; moved rapidiy im 1M 

Swank, tMkt fvmbly. 

Sweal, to rwii; «aid of a candk. 

^wear, aweer, Umff; rdmotanU, 

fiweepit, twqpL 

dwire, metk; alao d«dmation <i» a 

hiU; hoUow between two kUie, 
Swiiles, whirls; drcMiar motUmB, 
Switlif fu4My. 
Swither, doubt; heritation, 
Swnir, ewore, 
S^bo, an ondon thai doe§ not form a 

huXh ai the root, 
Syke, Bike, emaU rUi, commonly 

rtmning out of a quagndre ; email 

rUl wiOtout eamd or ynweL 
Syn, syne, am, einoe; then; after 

that; in that oaee, 
Synd, rinse; Byndings, rinsings, 
Syver, gutter; "cauaeyed Byrw,'* 

stone-paved gutter* 

Tae, toe. 

Tae, the ae, ^ one; iae half, the 

one half, 
Taed, taid, toad, 
Taen, taken, 

Tai^lit, drooping; disordered^ 
Taillie, deed of entail. 
Tailzie, a bond. 

Tait, lock of wool; a small portion. 
Tale, **wi' their tale," according 

to their own story; as they 

pretend, 
TaXent, purpose; inclination* 
Tale-pyet, telUtale, 
Tammie-norie (bird), the auk, or 

puffin; sea-fowl. 
Tangle, the stem of the latger fiiooB 

digitalis, a species of sea^weed* 

The term is also applied con* 

temptnously to any long dangling 

person or thing. 
Tangs, tonge. 

Tantrum, the pet; great airs; a 
• vagary. 
Tap of tow, the qnantity of tow, or 

hards, that is made up in a eonieal 

figure, to be pat upon the distaff; 

eairily inflamed. 



T^inmylap^ {take^) my baggage 
amdbeef* 

T^pe, to txipe, is make a Uttte go a 
great way; to use sparingly, 

Ti^pit hen \m. drinking, aHnpd 
with a nob on the top, oomtaim/ing 
a quart of ale; an extra sieed 
bottle, 

Tur'd, masked with Usr, me sheep; 
"a' tanr'd wi' the same stiok," 
one ae bad as the other. 

Tasker, a labourer loAo does task- 
work, or pieee-ioork. 

Tasse, tass, a glass; a et^ 

Tassdl, tusssik 

Tatty, matted; slaopotaAK 

Tanld, told. 

Taupie, tawpie, a ebfwfoolieh simL 

Tawse, the leather strap used for 
chastisement in Scotliuid. 

Tee'd halHat golf), a baU raissd on 
anobof earth, 

Teind. See Tiend. 

Tender, delicate, Sm to heahh; 
weakly; enting. 

Tent, attention; eautUm; care. 

Testers, bed covere. 

Tengh, teach, tough, 

Thack, theck, thatch. ''UDdsr 
thadc and tape," under thatth 
and rope; commonly osed in 
allusion to the stacks in the bant* 
yard, after they are thatched-in 
for l^e winter; so that^ '* under 
thack and rape" means mmg and 
comfortable, 

Thae, these. 

Thairm, smM gut; catgut; fddle* 
string. 

That— "no that for off," not very 
far of. 

Theeking, thatching; thatch. 

Theow and Esne (Itaithos), thrall 
and bondtman, 

Thegither, together* 

Thereout, out ofdoore. 

Thick, intimate. 

Thigxers, mannerly beggars, that 
sS. a benevolanee^ not an alms. 

Thigging^ going round colleeting 
benevolences; genteel begging, 

Thirkge, thraldom; astrietion to a 
milL 

Tholed, suffered. 

\ TViOQiQ^ thwnb. 
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Thought, a vary lUiU; ionMwhai, 
Thowleas, sluggish; inaeUve^ 
Thrang, throng; hiuy, 
Thrapple, thropple, throoiU 
Thraw, tioiat; forHhes to thwart, 

« Heads and thiaws^" lying nd$ 

by side, the feet ^ the one by the 

head of the other, 
Thiawart, cros8'grained;iU4eimpered, 
Thrawing^ twisting; thvjartmg, 
Thrawn, twisted; perverse;: {11* 

tempered; crabbed, 
Threave, twenty-four sheaves^ or ti/fo 

shocks of grain, 
Threep, threap, aeetucUien; per* 

tinaciomaffirmaiiotf; threat ''An 

aold threepy" a superstition ofr* 

stimately persisted in efold* 
Threepit, persisted in averrimg. 
Thresh, a rush, . 
Throstle, the thrush, 
Throogh-gaun, a doumsetHng» 
Throagh-8tane,j^ grewS'Stone,, 
Throm, a story,. 
Thrum o'er, teU over in a HresofM 

fnanner^ 
Thumbiekins, thumb^screwe for 

torture, 
Thonner, thymder, 
Tiends, tUhes, 

Tiemach, a Highland sguire. 
Tig, tvritch, 

TiD, to; also hard day, 
TiUie-walUe, tUly-YaUy, Jlddle-- 

f addle; trifiing ; iimpertinsnL 
Tune about, aUernately, 
Timmer, wood; woodwork. 
Tine, lose. 
Tinklers, tinkers,, 
Tint, lost, 

Tipp, a moviUiful; a glass* 
Tippences, tvfcpenny pieeea, 
Tippenny, ale at twopenee a-quart 
Tirl, to turn or ttoist; to uncover* 
Tirlie-wlrlie holes, irUricate holes, 
Tirling, digging up; uncovering, 
" T&ling at the door pin," tmrl" 
ing the handle of the kUch,. 
Tirrievies, tantrums. 
Tittle, the infantine and endearing 
manner of pronouncing sister; a 
little pet. 
Tocher, marriage portion ; dowry, 
Tocherless, portimless. 
Tod, /ox. 



Toddling, waddling as children do. 

Tolbooth, the gaol. 

Took (or toudc) of dmm, tuek of 

Toom, empty. 

Toon. See Town. 

Toot (tout) of a honift bhui of a 

horn, 
Tonk, task, & short thidc ooeyish so 

called. 
Tou, thou. 
Toustie, testy. 
Tout, pout; pet; hitffi also sownd 

of a Kom, 
Tontie, haughty, 
Touzled out, ransacked, 
Tobzledy t» disorder^ such sa the 

hair uncombed ; rumpled. 
Tow, hards; also a rope. 
Town, any inhabited place ; a single 

steading. 
Toy-mutch, dose linen cap, without 

lace, MU, or border, and with 

flapaooyering the neck and part 

of tha shoulders. 
Tracasserie, trickery, 
Traiking, lounging; dangling. 
Trailing, dangling; fbUowing after, 
Tndlled, dragged. 
Tramped* stamped; trod, 
Tramper, scamp; run^ehgate, 
Trangam, a trinket. 
Trashed, deteriorated throu£^ bad 

usage. 
Treen, mcule of tree; wooden. 
Trig, neoL 
Trimmer, a vixen, 
Trindling, trundling, 
Tripple, ill made. 
Trocking, troking, trucking; barter* 

ing; having intercourse, 
Troggs, troth, 
Trotcosie, a toarm oovering for the 

head, neck, and breast^ when 

trayelling in bad weather^ riding* 

hood. 
Troth, truth! suret 
Trotters, sheep* s feet singed. 
Trow, trew, believe; think; guess. 
Trump, Jeu^s harp, 
Tryacle, treacle. 

Tryst, appoifntment ; rendexwms, 
Trysted with, met with, 
Tmlzie, toolyie, tusyle, acfuffA ; d<ar 
tur6aiMe. 
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Tup, 

TurbinAcioiis, <^ or hekmffing iopeaif 

or rather tiiif. 
Turnpike stair, winding ftoireaw. 
Twa, twae, two, 
Twall, twelve. 

Twalpennies, onepemi/if derling. 
Twasome, eeeoncL 
Twopenny, beer which cott iwapemee 

a Soottiih quart. 
Tyke, dog^ of the larger kind, 
lyne, loee; tint, loet, 
l^nea, omiUre qf a .etag ; teelh.of a 

harrow, 

Udal, aUodial. 

Udaller, one who holde hit lande bg 

aUodial temure, 
Ugaome, dieguding, 
Ume, nlyie, oiL 
Umqnhile, whilom ; cirdewMU; 

late, 
Unbrizzed, unbroken. 
Uncanny, dangerous; euppoeed to 

poeeeee supernatural powere, 
Unce, ounce. 

Unchancy, unlucky; dangerous. 
VncOf uncouth; strange; unknown; 

it is aUo used intensitively, as 

" Unco little," Mry Uttle. 
Unco things a sad thing. 
Unfreens, unfriends; enemiet, 
Unhalsed, unsaltUed, 
Unkenn'd, unkTiown, 
Unsoncy, saucy. 
Untenty, incautious; careless, 
Untill, unto; tilL 
Up-bye, a little way farther on; up 

the way. 
Upcast, reproach. 
Upgoing, npgang, ascent, 
Uphaud, uphold ; maintain. 
Uphauden, supported; laid under 

obligation. 
Upsetting, conceited; assuming. 
Upsides with, even with; guU 

with. 
Up-tak, eoneqftion; applied to the 

understanding. 
Usquebaugh, whisky, 

Yaes, in Orkney and Shetland, 

inlets of the sea, 
Yaik, become vacant, 
Vasaullf vessels. 



Vaflsail-boird, eup-board. 

Yerbum ▼okns, a rastdom eatprte' 

sum, 
Yisie, ifupeeftML 
Yis major, the stronger power. 
Yisnomy, visage. 
Yvren^food; eatables. 

Wa', waU, 

Waal,weU, 

Wabster, webster; wea/ver. 

Wad, wadset, wager; pledge; 

hostage. 
Wad, would. 
Wadna, would noL 
Wadsetter, a holder of pledges. 
Wae, woe; sorry. 
Waesome, wq^U, 
Waff, blast. 

Waif, Hrayed ; vagabond. 
Waising, weissing^ directing. 
Wakerife, vigilanL 
Wale, choice; choose, 
Wallace straikB, poioerful strokes. 
Wallie, valet. 

Walise, saddle-bags; portmanteau. 
Wallowing, weltering, 
Wallydraigle, wallydraigh, the 

youngest bird in a nest, and hence 

used for any fed^ iU-^roum 

creature. 
Walth, plenty. 
Wame, womb; beUy, 
Wamefbu', bellyful. 
Wampishes, tosses franUcally. 
Wan, got; won. "Wan o'er," got 

over, 
Wanchancy, WfUucky. 
Wanion, misfortune; vengeance; the 

devil. 
Wanle, active; Hrong; heaUhy. 
Wan-thriTen, stunted; decayed; 

whose thriving is retrograde, 
Wap, a smart blow. 
Wappin, stout; dever. 
Ware, expend; lay out; to seU. 
Ware, beufore, 
Wark, work, 
Wark looms, tools. 
Warld, world. 
Warlock, wizard; a witch. 
Warp, four, 
Warse, worse. 

Warstle, wirstle, wrastle, wreslk. 
\ '^%aTas VMM wtL 
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Wastell cake, toassaU cake; an 
oaien loaf haJced in the oven^ wUh 
earraway seeds, dx., in it 

Waster, a trident 

Wastland, westcourUry. 

Wastrife, wastry, waste; imprudmi 
expense. 

Wat, toet, 

Wat, weet, know. 

Water-broo, toa^ gruel, 

Water-purpie, locUer ^peedweU; 
brook lime. 

Wather, wecUher. 

Wauch, waff, waujBT, nauseous; bad; 
shoitiby. 

Wauff, wauf, v)ave; flap. 

Wanght, hearty draugtu of liquor, 

Waur, worse ; also j^ to the worse ; 
get the better of. 

Waured, worsted ; vanquished. 

Wawl, roll the eyes, and look wildly, 

Waws, wells, and swelchies, uxiveSf 
whirlpools, and gulfs. 

Wean, wee ane, little one ; child. 

Wear, last; endure. 

Wear, weir, loar. 

"Weajp the jacket." This phrase 
alludes to a custom now, we 
belieYe, obsolete, by which, on 
paying a certain fee, or other- 
wise making interest with the 
huntsmen of the Caledonian Hunt, 
any citizen aspirant, whose rank 
did not entitle him to become a 
member of that more highly bom 
society, might become entitled to 
the field privileges of the Hunt, 
and among others, was tole- 
rated to toear the jacket of the 
order. 

Wearifu', painful ; distressing, 

Weasand, wind-pipe, 

Weather-gaws, signs of an approach' 
ing storm. 

Wee, small. 

Weel, well ; weal, 

Weel, weil, well; prosperity; ad» 
vantage. 

Weft, waft, iDoof; a signal. 

Weigh bawks, the beam of a balance 
for weighing. 

Weight, a sieve without holes, for 
winnowing com. 

Weel-a-weel, well weU / 

Weil, wiel, a small whirlpool. 



Weird, destiny, ''The weird is 
^ee'd," the iUfortwne is suffered; 
the destiny is fulfilled, 
Weiae, weize, wuss, wush, lead; 
guide; point out; show the way; 
direct; put in the way, 
Weising, whisking, 
Welke(^ waulkit, fulled doth; 

callous. 
Well-head, spring, 
Wem, a mark, 
Wem, soar. 
Werena, were not* . 
Wersh, tasteless, 
We'se, we shall. 
Wessel, toestufard, 
Wha, who, 

Whample, stroke; slcuh. 
Whang, leather. 
Whap, whaup, curlew. 
Whar, whaur, where. 
What for no I why not f 
Whaup in the rape, something wrong, 
Wheen, whin, parcel; a number of 

persons or things. 
Whidding, scudding, 
Whigamore, great whig, 
Whigging, jogging rudely; urging/ 

forward, 
Whigmaleeries, trinktis ; nick* 

ncKkets; whims; gimcraeke. 
Whiles, sometimes, 
Whillied, wheedled; cheated by 

wheedling, 
Whillying, bamhooding ; deceiving 

with specious pretences, 
Whilly-wha, wheedle, 
Whilly-whas, idle cajoling speeches; 

fiummury, 
Whilk, which. 
Whin. See Wheen. 
Whinge, to whine; whinging,/au;n- 

ing and whining like a dog. 
Whinger, a sort of hanger used as a 
knife at meals and in broils ; a 
shmrt heavy sort of sword. 
Whinnying, neighing. 
Whins, whm-bush ; fwrze; gorse. 
Whirried, whirled. 
Whirrying, flying rapidly. 
White hass, sausages buffed with 

oatmsal omd suet. 
Whittie-whattieing, makisig foolish 
conjectures; reasoning to HJUJa 
purpose. 
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Whittle, I»i0. 

Whittret, w§aati^ tmrn, wkit^ 

throat. 
Whomling^ wh$imimg^ cmHunUnff * 
Whoniy &%, 
Whortlebeny, the hUberry» 
Whnlly-whaang, ee^inff. 
Whnmunle, whelm; turn aver* 
Whonstane, tohm-itime, 
Wi',wUh. 
Wife-carle, a man wha hneiee h4m» 

eelf eUfout household eiffaire or 

women* e vfork, 
Will-a-wa, weal-away, woe is me/ 
Will to Capar, maun to Cnp«r» a 

wU/ulman muet ha>oe hie woff. 
Willyard, wild; etrange; umog- 

eouaUahle; ehy. 
Wimple, winding turn. 
Win, get; "win by," get poet; 

** win to," reach, 
Windle-strae, erseted dog'e-taa 

graee, 
Windlea, a turning fiFmM npen 

which yam is pat to be wound 

of. 
Window-bol^ the part of a eeUage 

window thai ie JUled ly a wooden 

blind. 
Winna, wanna, will not. 
Winnie, a turning frame. 
Winnock, a window. 
Winsome, gainly; loeely; pret^; 

of engaging appearance^ or charac' 

ter and Tiumnere, 
Withershins, wrong-wa/ge aibout; 

from right to left; eonira/ry to ike 

apparemt moHon of the eun. 
Withy, woody, rope of twieied 

wande. 
Witters, barbs of aflehdng'epear, or 

ofafiehing-hook^ Ae. 
Witting, weeting, knowing. 
Woo', wool. 
Woodie, gaUowe; also a wUhie, or 

rope of twisted wands, in which 

malefactors seem formerly to have 

been hanged. 
Worriecow, wirriecow, hob-goblin; 

bugbear; ecareerow; thedvoU. 
Wot, knew. 
Wotna, did not know. 



Wowf, wo f gward; wQd; fmre- 

eienmwd; dieordered in inteUeei. 
WnithtemappariH&n; aghoeCeeen 

b^ore death. 
Wad, wood, mad, 
Woddy, waddie. £ke Woodle. 
Wall-A-wins, woeiemef • 
Wall-cat, wHd^at; eat^Mnountain. 
Wall, wiU. " What's yer wall," 

what ie your pHeamare, 
Wasant, wazzart» withered; dried. 
Wan, win; ^ in allits senses. 
Wanna, toinna, wiH not, 
Woss, with. See also Weise. 
Wyliecoat, boy'e flannel underdreee 

next the abixt;flcmnel peMeoate. 
Wynds (in a town), iuminge^ff 

jfirom the street ; lanes. 
Wyte, blame. 
WjteA^ blamed, . 

Yaffing, barking like a dog in apae- 

sion; chattering. 
Yagger, hunter; ranger about the 

country; pedlar. &e Jagger. 
Yald, supple; active; athlSSe, 
Yammer, to whimper or whine. 
Yammered, made a loud outcry. 
Yanking; wag of talking English, 
Yaxidtjade; mare. 
Yand, **&r yaod," a ery of en- 
couragement or direction firom a 

shepherd to his dog, 
Yaold, alert; aOdeHe, 
Yearned, ewrdied. 
Yearning, rennet. 
Ydloch, sftrffZ cry, 
Yelloched, raised a shrill cry. 
Yellow yoldiing, yellow yorling, 

yellow'hammer, 
Yer, your, 
Yerl, earl. 

Yestreen, yestereven; last night 
Yett, a gate, 
Yill,a^. 

Yin, 0916/ yince, once. 
Yoking, the ploughing thai is done 

at one putting-to ofthehorees. 
Yon, there; yonder; beyond, 
Yook, yeaking, yowjang, itch, 

itching, 
I Yowe, ewe. 
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